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Number 9 Automatic School Water Closet 


¥ o—_———— 
. 
. 


This closet is 
made tostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware _ St. Louis, Missouri 
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HERE’S PERMANENCY 


AND ECONOMY — 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Sanitary, Dustless, Fireproof, Easy- 
to-Clean, Easy-to-Write-On — the 
one material that satisfactorily meets 
all modern schoolroom requirements. 


Once Natural Slate Blackboards are 
installed, upkeep costs can be com- 
pletely forgotten. 


Write for the interesting and com- 
plete story of Natural Slate Black- 
boards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE. PEN ARGYL. PA. 
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Johnson Dual 
Thermostat 
Heat Control 
Will Put Your 
Schools On The 
Economy Basis 
You Seek 


ye 
: bes 





Automatically controlling 
each schoolroom constant- 
ly ae correctly at the 
degree of temperature re 


Measure the economy ‘your schools will a a 
realize with Johnson Dual Thermostat aniemiiamiaans 
Heat Control, by subtracting 40 per 
cent from the coal item of your year's 
budget. That is the coal saving Johnson 
Dual Thermostat, Night and Day, 
Control can produce. That form of 
figuring, with the Johnson reputation 
for utmost reliability, should settle the or eee 
matter of installing Johnson Dual Ther- economy ee 


lose of school for the 


: ay, operation of a wall 

mostat Heat Control in all of your ea a0 Be 
in all the rooms, save 

ie to be used * night: 

schools. for night classes, meet- 
ings, etc. Next morning 

the same wall switch op- 

eratior yn turns on the heat 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE in all of the rooms again 


for the day. A day and 

AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 night heat control con- 

TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED STATES & CANADA 2 fcr of fala 
W — and definite 


JQHNSON 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 





The All Metal 


System Thermostat System 
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STEEL Riveted — 






What determines the ‘“‘heating cost’’ of a 


building? The number of years the boiler stays 
on the job; the cost of the coal it uses; and repairs. These items 
— not the first cost—determine whether the boiler is a good or 
bad investment. 


Kewanee Boilers could be made to sell 


for less. But if they were we would have to 
take out of them some features which keep heating costs low. 


So we build them of heavy steel plate 


—riveted—because steel and rivets provide a 

strength that defies the ravages of time. We purposely make | 
the fireboxes big and high because that means better com- | 
bustion. And we built them up-to-size because an undersized | 
boiler must be over crowded—and over crowding is wasteful. | 


Everywhere—the decided preference 


for Kewanee Boilers proves how thoroughly 
they have earned their reputation as the most economical 
boilers built. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
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Scientifically and mechanically correct as 


to design, construction, and operation. 


The recommendations of 


\ 


our Engineering Depart- | 


ment may be obtained on 
any cleaning problem with- 
out cost or obligation. 


| 
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Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems include fea- 
tures of design, construction, and operation found in 
no other similar mechanism, or system of vacuum 
cleaning. 


The Spencer Swivel tool, the ball bearing elbow 
joint and the clincher coupling are all Spencer in- 
ventions, the result of thorough and careful study of 
the problem together with several years of practical 
experience. 


The swivel tool enables the operator to reach 
under desks and chairs and into seemingly inacces- 
sible corners. 


The ball bearing elbow joint permits the hose to 
hang freely in its natural position, relieving the 
operator from the strain of working against the 
stiffness of the hose at the point where it has been 
known to give out first. 


The clincher coupling avoids all marring and 
injury to floors, furniture, etc., also avoids trouble 
incident to injury of metal couplings and their con- 
sequent failure to couple. 


A system of rugged construction—the Spencer is 
a machine of great simplicity and durability. There 
are no valves, belts or other complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustments or repairs. The clean- 
ing appliances and tools are few, simple and strong— 
all wearing surfaces easily, quickly and inexpensively 
replaced. 
Write for list of school in- 
stallations and complete data 
regarding Spencer equipment. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, . CONNECTICUT 
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Combustion Space 
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A thimble placed over wick ex- 
tinguishes flame immediately. 
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Small glass placed over flame 
causes it to die down. Mini- 
mum amount of heat given off. 
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Greater combustion space is one of the factors responsible for the 


remarkable efficiency of Pacific boilers. 





Observe the illustrations at the left. They explain why maximum 
Lessee nies combustion space is so vital to satisfactory boiler performance. 


combustion but causes smoke. 


The large illustration (showing Ford car standing in fire box of a 
Pacific Boiler) gives some idea of the tremendous combustion 
space as compared with the complete boiler. The result is maxi- 
mum heat generated from fuel consumed—real heating economy. 


The firebox in all Pacific Boilers extends full length of boiler, afford- 


ing the greatest possible combustion space and direct heating surface. 


This is only one of many Pacific features. Let us send you complete information. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Large combustion space provid- 
ee eee WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRISTOL, PA. 
Permits maximum combus- 
tion. Candle burnes brightly, 
generating heat without smoke. 
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Westinghouse 


their Eyes 





schools, where children’s eyes are sub- 
jected to constant strain—there good light 
isneeded. Reading from distant black boards 
—from books published on glazed paper puts 
young eyes to test every day of the school year. 


Modern school officials are fast realizing that 
for the best protection of children’s eyes, light 
must be provided that is clear enough to 
reach every corner of the room, and yet it 
must be soft, glareless light. 


Sol-Lux Luminaires have been produced by 
engineers who had those two things in mind 
constantly—ample light, yet glareless light. 


Economical 


And then too, Sol-Lux Luminaires are eco- 
nomical. They produce more light for the 
electricity used. The tight fitting globe keeps 
out dust and bugs—less time is required for 
cleaning. The tilt-out cap makes the chang- 
ing of lamps the work of a few seconds, and 
reduces the chance of lamp breakage to a 
minimum. 


Write or phone our nearest office. There, 
you will find a competent lighting expert 
ready to advise you regarding your lighting 
problems. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Merchandising Department 
South Bend Works South Bend, Indiana 
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Harbrack Union High School of Harrison Township and Brackenridge 


Borough, Natrona Heights, Pa. 


John H. Phillips is the Architect. 


Columbia Damasko Shades on Columbia Wood Rollers equip this school. 


Chis shade may be down- 


but its never out/ 


WISH ... The window shade goes snapping up to the ceiling. 
Jerk! ha it’s yanked down again. 


Small wonder that ordinary window shades “go wrong.” 
After a few months of this unavoidable careless handling, thev 
can’t resist the temptation to wear out. Then somebody has a 
replacement bill to pay. 


But when vou specify Columbia Window Shades, replacement 


bills drop. 


A recent survey brought to light the astounding fact that in 
many typical Columbia installations the annual upkeep cost was 
running as low as 25 cents for each one hundred dollars of original 
investment. 


Let us send you some samples of Columbia Shade Cloth, and 
you'll understand why. You'll see a close-woven, firm-textured 
shade cloth—one that we can easily afford to guarantee not to 
tear, pinhole or stretch out of shape—a shade made for hard 
wear and rough treatment. 


Columbia Shade Cloth is made in a wide variety of attractive 
tone colors, assuring harmony with the exterior and interior of 
every type of building. These colors are not only beautiful in 
themselves, but—they tone daylight. Being translucent they 
permit. plenty of soft, mellow light to enter a room and at the 
same time eliminate all unpleasant, eye-straining glare. 


Yet, despite all these points of superiority in appearance and 
construction—Columbia Window Shades are no more expensive 
than ordinary shades. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirtrH Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Philadelphia 
Portland (Ore.) Fresno St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 





The superiority of Columbia 
Rollers is due in large meas- 
ure to three unique features. 
Feature 1. A spring 30% to 
40% stronger than that of 
ordinary rollers. This means 
greater lifting power and 
longer wear. Feature 2. 
Nickel-plated ferrules of 
brass instead of the usual 
steel—this makes the roller 
rust-proof—not just rust- 
resisting. Feature 3. A self- 
lubricating bearing—thisinr 
sures smooth, silent opera- 
tion so essential in hospital 
equipment. 


Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using 
the “ Standard Specification for Window 
Shade " ‘a eo we'll gladly send on re- 
quest. cimen roller and samples of 
duet. iad oth are sent with the specih- 
cation. Just fill in coupon and mail to 
The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Name 
Street 


City $-6-27 





Columbia Wee cies 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Protecting a building 
against panic fatalities 
1S a very small thing= 
im dollars and cents= 
but a tremendous one 


im potential benefit. 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


185240221927 
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Let the sunlight to the far sides of class- 
rooms — keep the glare from the desks 


When the sun shines on the windows, Athey Shades can be partially low- 
ered from the top permitting sufficient sunlight to enter above them to light 
the entire room—without the direct rays shining on any desks. They let in the 
light yet shut out the glare—two features of prime importance if the eyesight 
of pupils is considered. 

And the cloth of which they are made diffuses a flood of soft, agreeable light even 
through the portions of the windows that are shaded. 


AMhey, Porennial, 


Window Shades 


Because they can be lowered from the top, or raised from the bottom, they afford a 
control of light which can be had with no other shades. 

Running on strained wires they are held taut—even against wind pressure—eliminating 
any possibility of flapping out open windows, distracting the attention of pupils and tearing. 


Considering their long life they actually are the most economical shades obtainable. 


A copy of our booklet “Conservation of Eyesight” 
ceill be sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, upon request. 


Perennial Window Shades hheoy SUL LLL 


Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips : 
Athey Disappearing Partition 6063 West 65th St. Chicago, Illinois 


Athey Skylight Shades New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 





In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


STRAINED WIRE 
' 





The cloth used is a specially woven Coutil-herringbone 
weave — as near indestructible as cloth can be made. 
The shades have no latches, catches or springs to slip, 
Stick or break. Many of the first Athey Shades made 
—more than 10 years ago—are still in excellent 
condition. 











St. James School, Decatur, Jl. 


All-Metal 
Toilet and Shower 
Compartments 


Built to Resist Abuse 
from “Young America” 


Baked Enamel Finish 
Good for Wear and Tear 


but not so good 


for Pencil Scribbling 


Strictly sanitary design 


Eg 
Specify : Manual 
Sanymetal Training 
Office Rooms, 
Partitions Laboratories, 
Etc. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road _ Cleveland, Ohio 


TRADE MARK 
Us.R 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 
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EF-IR BLOCS are necessary in 


schools and institutions. 


They 


not merely perfume the air, but actu- 
ally overcome foul air conditions and 
purify the air. Our Blocs are moulded 
under pressure, evaporate uniformly, 
completely, and last much longer. 
Neat wall containers--several finishes. 
one oe ears Packed in cartons each containing 
SEAN sare — pLEASAM! fixture and supply of blocs guaranteed 


Svor[ Jj] to last one year. Several 
odors. 
—— a 


Zef-ir Crystals 


A unique, handy product with 
the same characteristicsand air 
purifying efficiency asthe Blocs 
but in crystal form. In shaker 
top can which makes it easy 
to shake the crystals into corners, cracks, under 


seats, etc. 
Zef-ir Blockettes 


Urinal cakes, to keep toilets sanitary and free from 
offensive odors. Won't dissolve in water. Evapo- 
rate uniformily. Easily used. Perfectly packed in 
tins. Ask for literature. 


LIQUA-SAN LIQUID SOAPS Zef-ir Blocs 
Liquid Scrub Compounds Crystals and Blochettes 
Disinfectants Deodorants 


(The Huntington 


Laboratories 


a 


INCORPORATE O 


“Huntington-Indiana 
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GENERAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING CoO. 
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Leaders Buy | 
From Leaders 


[EADING corporations are distin- 
guished for the certainty with which 
they buy the most modern equipment 
and secure the most satisfactory service 
at lowest final cost. That explains why 
these and many other of America’s best 
known companies are installing Heggie- 
Simplex heating boilers in steadily in- 
creasing numbers. Heggie’s 35 years of 
doing one thing well have culminated in 
a product whose performance has won 
their confidence. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois, Representatives in principal cities 
—telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 

































| “Tt has Exceeded 


OUR School will have the same experience with ROSS | 
STEEL BOILERS as this successful corporation Presi- 
dent. Read his letter for convincing assurance that a Ross Steel 
Heating Boiler with smokeless firebox and Convex Crown 
Sheet will provide you economical, efficient and healthful heat. 
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our Expectations” 





Write for catalog 


he Fost, Manu acturing Co. 


SINCE (851 








1524 Henderson St., Galesburg, Illinois 
BRANCHES: 
BALTIMORE DETROIT NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN DULUTH OMAHA 
CHICAGO FT. WORTH PEORIA 
CINCINNATI LINCOLN PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 














Complete Heating ana 
Ventilating 


Complete not only in the production of 
sufficient heat but in the effective distribu- 
tion of the heat to every part of each room. 


Complete in the washing, purifying and 
tempering of air before it is circulated. 


Complete in the range of equipment for 
all types and sizes of school buildings. 


“Buffalo” equipment meets all your re- 
quirements for high efficiency, low operat- 
ing costs, durability and quiet running. 


Baby Conoidal 


Fans 


For local ventilation 
such as for laboratories, 
moving picture booths, 
telephone booths and 
toilets, the silent run- 
ning Baby Conoidal 
Blower and Exhauster is 
ideal. Built in a number 
of sizes. 





BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
186 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


$9 






Heating and 
Ventilating 
Equipment 


46 
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UNIVENT and Glass - make the difference 


tI 
i 
' 


' 


3 


Un 


PANE of glass to let in the 
light and atthesame time protect 
precious lives from the vagaries 
of inclement weather. Damp- 


heating is not necessary, the Univent 


air motion with refreshing cool- 
brings in fresh air, giving it agreeable 


ness. And, because the windows 
may still be kept closed, there 
are no fluttering papers or dis- 





ness, chill, cold, drafts—have no 
place in the modern classroom. 


For with the Univent, win- 
dows can be kept closed—yet the 
room receives a constant supply 
of fresh, invigorating air, filtered 
of smoke and dust, robbed of all 
chill and damp, and tempered to 
the exact degree for highest men- 
tal efficiency. No drafts—no 
cold or overheated “‘pockets’’— 
but complete ventilation. 


Fresh outdoor air brought in- 
doors, and tempered for health 
and comfort. 


In warm weather too, when 





*Theodore Roosevelt School, equipped with... 





VENTILATION 





TRADE mann) 


tracting outside noises to inter- 
fere with school routine. 


School authorities not only 
endorse the Univent, but are en- 
thusiastic Over its complete so- 
lution of the ventilating prob- 
lem. Thousands of schoolrooms 


are Univent equipped. 


Our book on Univent Ventila- 
tion shows vital ventilation facts 
—facts that you should know. 
Write for your copy today. 


*Theodore Roosevelt School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Leland 1. Shumway, Architect, Tulsa, Okla. 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 
Sales and Service 








BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. SAGINAW TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
UTICA SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PCRTLAND 














J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS | 
ARCHITECTS 

185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER 
Architects 

| Specialists Educational Buildings 

| LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, | 


| 
| 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


| Complete Architectural & Engineering 


| Services by School Specialists | 
|| 411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. | 








| cation i iat. 


~ HARRY e. BOYLE & CO. 


| 
Architects and School Specialists | 
Furniture Exchange Building } 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | 

| 

| 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 








CHILDS & SMITH | 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
| ARCHITECT 
| 16 Morningside Ave. 





COFFIN & COFFIN | 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY ] 








] 
| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 
| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS | 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING | 





172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 








a nea 
R.L. KELLEY | FRAMPTON & BOWERS } 


412 11th St. 
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H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, 
A. A. A. 1. A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS | 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN | 
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Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


| HERSH & SHOLLAR 
| 
| 








Registered Architects 


| 
Fifteen years in planning and constructing | 
School Houses | 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
Huntington, W. Va 








Bertram E. Giesecke 


207 West 7th St. 





MARTIN J. GEISE 
hh —_— 


| 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in | 
lilinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience |) 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Y.M.C.A. Building 


QUINCY. ILL. 


AND 8th and Main Sts. 


GIESECKE & HARRIS | 


Architects 


Specializing in School Design 


A. Watkins Harris | 


Austin, Texas 


HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


512% Main St. — 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


Penn - Sta. 
FLORIDA. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y. 











HAMILTON, FELLOWS oad “WILKINSON | 
Architects 
814 TOWER COURT, CHICAGO 
Successors to 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton 


Members of the American Institute of Architects, 




















| WALTER P. CRABTREE 
| ARCHITECT 


N. B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 





| WALTE 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A.1. A. || 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukeo, Wis. 









a 
WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
— SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


















— eeinniescomitinians qescapepeniassinsin 


HOLMES & FLINN 
| Architects | 


| Specializing in Educational Buildings | 
| 


| 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 










WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
| 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 
| 64 W. Randolph St. 


112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, (ule. LANSING, wICH. 





| 
HUTCHINS & FRENCH | 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
i Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
i Superior Architectural 

\ and Engineering Service Rendered 


ae 








Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES. IOWA 


Mechanical Equipment of 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 


Architectural and Structural Design. 
Buildings. 


iat 


| FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 














| 
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Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
__Chicago. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.L A. 


i) 
| 
| 








| T. MACLAREN 

| Member of the American Institute of Architects 
| ARCHITECT 
| 


320-322 Hagerman Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 











| 
_MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 
| 1217 Griswold St., 


Detroit, Mich. 








MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
| 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 








Edwin Roozen 


| Philip R. Hooton, A.1.-A. 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


Archie N. Schaeffer, A.I-A. 





ASSOCIATES OF 


| 
A. L. PILLSBURY 


| 
| ARCHITECT 
| 


Bloomington, 
Ilinois. 


Specializing in 
| School Buildings. 




















| TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
| ARCHITECTS 
| 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 
|| ings in Oregon, idaho ard Washington. Assistance render- 
ed School Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 

ject until its completion 











C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon | 


ARCHITECTS 
New Jersey | 





| Elizabeth, 
















IRVING K. POND, C. E., EOGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 








CHICAGO, ILL 





ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 





| 
| 
: A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT | 
OLEAN, | 
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KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO oie 





Phone 282 
INDIANA i 











| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
| 160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


| | Members of the American Institute of Architects. 








Edward A. Peterson 


Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 





Sw. American Bank Rockford, III. 
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| JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
| Over Two-Hundred Schools 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 





198 Jetferson Street, 
cc 
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, ” 
ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 
ARCHITECT 


| 
LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate | 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 








| STARRETT AND VAN VLECK | 
| ARCHITECTS | 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OREN THOMAS 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








TOOKER & MARSH 


| 101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


er gee re gg, 
| CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
| School Specialist 





|| 410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. | 








HENRY H. TURNER | 
| Architect, Institutional Specialist 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Michigan Trust Building 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 
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Frank Upman, A.1!. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Washington, D. C. 


Woodward Bidg. 








Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 





| 

| Architects and Engineers | 
| 3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan } 
| Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 

| | 
\ | 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating. & lectrical and Power Engineering 








| H.J. VAN RYN, ALA.  G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.IA. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board,Milwaukee,Wis. | 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 








VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


Book Building Detroit, Mich. 
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|| Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood | 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


| Architects 
I Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 





Lowndes Building 


I ARCHITECTS 

Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 

CLINTON, |IOWA 


| J.C. WOOD CO. 
| 


| 410 Howes Block 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL, PASADENA 
Parker O. Wright, Architect 


Awning Type Windows 
Excel for Schools 


DONOVAN 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDOWS 


AWNING TYPE 





UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office —1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


~ 
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A new fire-exit latch bolt. 
that can’t be jammed 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 





SARGENT 


| |—R ll- 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


BISARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 
Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 


mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New York Chicago 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MARQUETTE, MICH. JOEN D. CHUBB, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATIONS OF 


LENS GLASS 


FOR MORE DAYLIGHT WITHOUT GLARE AT THE LEAST COST 








The specification and installation of Pressed Lens Glass in the Senior High School 
at Marquette and in the Southwest Junior High at Battle Creek, John D. Chubb, Archi- 


tect, typifies its approval by school boards and leading architects, and its installation in 
schools throughout the country. 


Schoolrooms are more perfectly daylighted when Pressed Lens Glass is 
glazed in the upper exterior sash on East, South, and West elevations. 
Shades under average seating conditions are seldom required. Light con- 
trol is established by the use of Pressed Lens Glass since it redirects and 
transmits the light at any angle. For ceilings, skylights and corridors it 
has no equal because the light rays are multiplied and projected into all 
corners, saving the students’ eyes by giving them full light for their work. 





Our service department is ready to help school executives 


“TRANSMITS THE 





“SCHOOL BUILDINGS and architects in their problems of daylight refraction and reflec- witheur Grins 
PARTICULARLY NEED tion. Sample and estimates sent on request. T THE 
“ie LEAST COST” 

It is made up in sheets SPECIFICATION: Sheet Pressed Lens Glass Y% inch thickness as manufactured by the MANUFACTURERS ane a oe 
» to 50” x 100”, also in GLASS COMPANY, 1702 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, to be glazed in the as much as plate 
caite heen ne eee upper exterior sash on the east, south and west elevations, ceiling sash under skylights, toilet room door: “— ne S thus 
by leading glass jobbers and windows, skylights, partition openings, and other openings as shown by plans and specifications, rabbets — ouleak 2 
everywhere. to be same as for plate glass. 


buildings. 
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SOUTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. JOHN D. CHUBB, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Adjustable Universal 
No. 134 
For High Schools 
(With Box if Desired) 
Hygienically correct. Movable. Ad- 
justable for any height. Swivel Chair. 
Specially adaptablefor high school use. 
Permitsof flexibility in seating arrange- 
ments. In harmony with the present 
tendency to get away from strict rig- 
idity in classrooms. Helps socializa- 
tion. Promotes student individuality. 














Note These 4 Important Features 


1 Hygienically Correct—Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep (front to back). Proper support 
above hips and below shoulders. All fatigue eliminated by avoid- 
ing harmful strains and pressures. Greater comfort. Muscle and 
nerve strain eliminated. Readily adjustable to give correct support 
for back. Good posture made certain. Conducive to vigor, perma- 
nent health and proper physical development. 


Z Mobility —Light in weight. Smooth, frictionless floor 
contact. Built in one unit. Only 4 points of contact with floor as 
compared with 8 points in usual equipment. 40% less floor space 
required than tables and chairs. Accessible from both sides. 
Ample knee space underneath top. Perfectly balanced—can not 
tip. Durable... yet attractive. Genuine DuPont Duco Lacquer 
on wood parts. Ball glides on legs of solid milled steel. Easy 
moving without wear on floor. Suitable for effective group study 
and recitation. Permit better lighting arrangements. Ideal for 
socialized activities without sacrificing orderliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability — Adjustable for any height. Specially 
adaptable for high schools. All leg dangling eliminated. Both desk 
and seat adjustable. Slouchy positions become uncomfortable. 
Adjustments are simple and can not be manipulated by pupils. 
















Special Seating 4 Swivel Seat— Permits of ease, quietness and orderliness in 





for High Schools entering and leaving seat. Sliding, crowding, bumping of knees 

i ieiscieinaneh canitiiadientn eliminated. A protection to the eyes. Seat may be turned away 
dua en canalinn a a from glare to any effective light. Makes possible facing teacher or 
High School Seating Equip- blackboard without sacrificing erect normal posture or back sup- 
ment. A handy book to guide port of chair. Helpful for socialization. Swivel limited to swing 
ah — ennting of 60°. This eliminates whirling about or undue temptation to 
eile ~ dade end at communicate with neighbor. Silent, velvety movement. Cushioned 
buyers of school seats, Write stop. Nothing to work loose .. . nothing to deteriorate. 


PORES Sita ARTIS Sen ten onina go yee: aS 3 
EMAL ro SOK aoa Ogee hay Res co) 


BL ON LS Fae a ak ae) Wee Sa ry cS ies XG 


53 DISTRIBUTORS American Seating (Company 


14 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Recognized Authorities | | 


THE FACTORY 1S IN_MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE 1S LOCAL TO YOU i 
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Americar’ Model 
School Needs 


New in Type...Style... Features 
...to give better service in 


High Schools 
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ae oe Be Es sy Wee ay ik BS eee aS, eet f CSS 4 Adjustable Universal 
Tablet Arm Chair 
For High Schools 
74 ° ” Movable. Adjustable for any — 
HE “American” mark on school seats, Hygienically correct. Specially ad 


able for the modern needs of high 
schools. In wide use where movabil- 
ity is required without full desk 
feature. Recommended specially for 
socialized recitations. Movable to 
meet lighting needs. Sturdy, attractive 
and economical. 


and seating satisfaction always have been 
synonymous. Now, two advanced “American” 
models assure the same degree of satisfaction 
for High School use. Perhaps more impor- 
tant to buyers of school seats is the organi- 
zation behind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean High 

little. But when translated in terms of a half s ch O ol 
century of vigorous growth and application 
to school seating, they point to perfection 
in every model. Superior performance. Com- FRE E 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


Advisory Service 


The “American” organization 
maintains a Research Depart- 
ment and Advisory Service 


This coupled with thorough Research, ex- for the benefit of those who 
are confronted with seating 


i i i lems. Without obligati 
acting Experiment and Craftsmanship has ee 


created school buyer confidence. A reputa- mit seating layouts and make 


recommendations for maxi- 


tion which concedes the “American” organi- were 


write this department and out- 





line your problem. This serv- 


zation leadership in high school seating. ice costs you nothing. 
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American Seating (Company 53 DISTRIBUTORS 


14 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


in High School Seating 
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DESIGNED especially FOR 


SCHOOLS... this new “STAKMORE 


SPECLAL” folding chair 


New Stakmore Comfort 
rigidity, long life, 
low upkeep 
— exceptionally low price 


RILLs cost more than essentials. 

By removing frills from stand- 
ard Stakmores, we produce the 
*‘Stakmore Special.”~An exception- 
ally low priced folding chair, Per- 
fect For School Use. 


By keeping the essentials of Stak- 
more quality we keep the famous 
Stakmore rigidity. Further, the 
*‘Special’” has only 2 moving parts. 
Repairs are few. A New York ex- 
cursion steamshipcompany by using 
Stakmores cut its repair bills from 
$800 to $15 a year. 


Yet excursion crowds are 
even superior to school 
boys in the gentleart of 
breaking-up normally 
safe andsound chairs. 
So this fact is inter- 

esting. 


In folding chairs comfort is vital. 
So is silence. Squirming pupils are 
noisy—and inattentive. By aclever 
device of re-tilting the back and seat 
the ‘‘Stakmore Special’ keeps chil- 
dren comfortable—hence quiet. 


By keeping the patented Stak- 
more design, we keep the famous 
Stakmore economy of space—for 
seating and for stacking. There is no 
cross bar on the rear legs to hinder 
leg space. You get approximately 
12% more seats comfortably in a given 
space. 6 Stakmore ‘‘Specials’’ pack 
away in a space less than the span 
of your hand—71% inches. 


As to speed, Stakmores fold like 
lightning. 1200 were removed from 
the floor of the Public Service Au- 
ditorium in Newark, N. J. and 
Stored away in 9 minutes. 


Send for sample chair— 


test its qualities at our risk 
SeE for yourself the features of this 
chair. Send for a sample chair. Try 
it at our risk. Mention the quantity 
you wish. The prices are exception- 
ally low. Just dictate a short note 
on your official letterhead—today. 
Stakmore Company Co., Inc., Dept. 
E-6, 200 Madison Avenue, New 


STAKMORE 


Aristocrats of 
Ye) hate, Furniture 


in 
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OPERA CHAIR No. 600. 


OPERA CHAIR No. 700. 


THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS 


OTEOTEOTED) POOR OEOMEOM IE IE OA EOE ABUIEOABON COTY 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient 
industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of high 


School grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a guarantee to give com- _ 
or 


Catalog 


Office plete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 
and 


omen The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


: North Manchester, Indiana 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


TAROT 


SON 


LOAWCAVWOL) 


PEABODY PRODUCTS 
es. SERVE YOU BEST “ence 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918. 
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The Long Island 
Art Table No. 410 
Top 20” x 34’, adjustable top 
20” x 24°. Height 30°. One 
neral drawer 16” x 16"x 214". 
rivate lockers 16” x 22” x 


DB 
2%". 3 instrument lockers 
2%" x17 x 4’. 


Years... 


Hard Usage 


Establishes Kewaunee Quality 


The strain of daily use . . . 25 years 
of it, cannot detract from Kewaunee 
long life. For into Kewaunee equip- 
ment is built sturdiness . . . strength 
to withstand everyday abuse. The 
passing of years leads to but reas- 
sured confidence in Kewaunee. Faith 
in any product bearing the Kewau- 
nee label. . 


Every detail of the Long Island Art 
Table reflects the Kewaunee Stand- 
ard. Painstaking workmanship 
throughout ... in joints, drawers, 
and top. Infinite care to prevent 
warping, shrinking and sagging. 
Built entirely of oak . . . at no added 
cost, to give years of service. 


This table has gained recognition 
...a preference that only a quarter 
of a century of leadership has made 
possible. 


“Kewaunee Means Quality 
In School Furniture’ 


Write for Catalog No. 8 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART.AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


oor 


Economy Plant No.2 
Adrian, Mich. 
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As part of the movement to make 
our kindergarten and primary rooms 
as attractive for the little ones as pos- 
sible, Derby offers the above chair. 
In creating a beautiful design, Derby 
has sacrificed nothing of correct pos- 
ture construction. Correct posture 
must come first, always. 


In these days when correct posture 
seating is a thing more desired than it 
is understood, Derby urges prospec- 
tive purchasers of school equipment 
to submit all chairs to competent doc- 
tors or orthopedists for their appro- 
val. Correct posture seating is too 
fine a health aid to be denied our 
school children or to be improperly 
provided. 


Derby School Equipment is manu- 
factured under the Thompson Cor- 
rect Seating Patents. Derby units are 
worked out with the assistance of 
leading educators. Derby is, in real- 
ity, a school specialist. We gladly 
offer our assistance to any School 
3oard in planning for their equipment 
needs. 


P. DERBY &Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


1 Park Avenue 


New York Boston 
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“Shop Ear ly 


HE words “shop early” mean service to you. They mean you 
will get the service you expect and the service it is our desire 
to render. 

In anticipation of one of the largest school equipment buying 
years, The Theodor Kundtz Company warehouses are filled, instal- 
lation engineers are ready, and we urge the timely placement of 
orders for school furniture to care for your requirements for the 
fall school season. 

A word from you—and a showing of the complete line of “Eclipse” 
quality school furniture will be placed before you, so that you may 
choose desks and chairs most suited for your particular needs. 


Che Theodor Kundtz ( 


Cleveland Ohio 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESK”’ (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 





The entire “DETROIT” line 


consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 


DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 


GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


LENO’ Tables 
for Cafeterias 


are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 








Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Lincoln Consolidated School——Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse .. . 
Sterling meets the most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that its 
trade-marked name implies . . . sterling in 
performance, life-long in service. A quality 
product, developed after more than 43 years 
of specialized experience, 8 years of experi- 
ment, and a 3-year test in public and pri- 
vate schools. Warp-proof, buckle-proof and 
fire-proof ... time-tested and proved ... easy 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted school 
blackboard. In 39 states and Canada 
—in better schools everywhere, 
it is in use by preference. 


Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially adapted for school 
use ... on desk or table, or hung from ceil- 
ing. For 45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on 
each to indicate the time anywhere in the 
world. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalog6G. 


Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back prevents curling 
up, spreading, or breaking down in use. No “pockets” between 
felts for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 

used in its construction. Noiseless. Works 

better, lasts longer. Chosen by school boards 

everywhere. Guaranteed perfect. Write 

for catalog 6E. 


STERLING 


<W0> LIFELONG <&¢* 


ee UY 


to install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, witha finer writ- 
ing surface that teachers and pupils appreciate 
quickly. A first cost that is practically its last 
cost appeals to executives in charge of school- 
house budgets. Fully guaranteed by the maker 
and the distributor who sells it. For full de- 
tails write for free sample and catalog 6S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to install Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. Lith- 

ographed in $ colors. Machine-mounted 
on heavy cloth backing. Engraved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing edition. Deiail clear and clean. 
Show comparativetime, steamship routes with distances, heights 
of mountain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but cost 
less. 48 x 41—United States, Europe, Asia, Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, World, North America, South America, 
Africa. Write for catalog 6B. 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a 
special factory ... no soap, grease or other 
ingredients harmful to blackboards used. 
Durable, dustless, sanitary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong. In “hard,” “medium” and 
“soft.” Very economical. Write for catalog 6A. 
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Here is a tablet 
arm chair you have 
long been awaiting 
and it pleases us to 
present this COR- 
RECT SEATING 
TABLET ARM 
CHAIR, with its 
many super qualifi- 
~ cations. 

The value of cor- 
rect seating in tab- 
let arm chairs may 
be visualized when 
you note how it in- 
creases the efficiency 
of the pupil. With 
back relaxed, shoul- 
ders back and chest 
out his body is in a 
comfortable position 
and thus he can do 


more and better classwork. 


Comfort, Durability and Design, the three most important 
factors in seating, are characteristics of the No. 99 Tablet 


Arm Chair. 


Standard School Equipment Co. 
School Equipment Manufacturers and Specialists 
229 West Breckenridge St. 


oe POSITION = NON TIPPING 


Iwoxr) [re ay Ba 
There is no inclination to tilt or lack of support. 
The material used throughout is the very best of 
Indiana Hard Maple stock, which insures years 
of service. 
There’s economy in purchasing the Standard No. 
44 Chair. Write for prices and descriptive cata- 
logue. 

No. 44 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, 1020 S. Foote Street INDIANA, U. S. A 


AOD 


| he Standard Line | 


Write for a catalog of our complete line of school furniture. 
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ARD 


aa'gnj HE inclination of the back and the relative 
plane of the seat in this folding chair are 
such that every part of the body can relax 
























The New 


For Group Instruction 
CORRECT SEATING 


In First and Second Grades 


The modern Elgin method of 
“group instruction’’ solves 
many problems for Ist and 2nd 
grades. Increases seating capacity and elas- 
ticity. Makes teaching more efficient. Creates 
a happier, more companionable atmosphere. 
| Is more sanitary and hygienic. 












































SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW 


These betterments can be better appreciated after read- 
ing our booklet “Seating Efficiency.” Send for it now. 





















No. 99 Showing Regular or Front View. 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Co. 
ESTABLISHED ELGIN, ILL. SINCE 1867 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 














GI 





Louisville, Ky. 


OOL, TABL 
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Correct 
Posture— 


More Comfortable—More Convenient 


From One Superintendent to Another — 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Public Schools of Oak 
Park, Ill., writing to Supt. B. O. Skinner, Marietta, Ohio, 
said of the National Semi-Steel Desk with Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm: 

“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us 
that the seats are more comfortable and more convenient 
for desk work through the addition of this arm rest. Our 
Board is placing a large order for further installation of 
this type of desk.” 

The tendency of the average school desk is to force 
the pupil to twist in the seat and to face the light. 


mrrect 7” 





The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished 
with any National School Desk. 


A Wonderful Finish That Won’t Scratch 


In our factory we have developed, by a secret process, 
a remarkable high-grade acid finish, by which the color- 
ing of the wood is brought to the surface and. deposited, 
producing a soft brown shade or finish that will not fade 
nor discolor; which is very pleasing, harmonizing with 
any interior; which is permanently water-proof and prac- 
tically scratch-proof under all ordinary working condi- 
tions. 


We make and substantiate this claim— 





i These disadvantages tend toward the development of— That woods treated by this process wear longer and retain 
Spinal Curvature—Defective Eyesight—Nervous Disorders their original finished appearance longer than with any other finish. 
§ By the use of the Extended Arm Rest, we obviate all You will be interested in our Catalog and 


necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing Circulars on National School Equipment. 


167 
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amen 





the light in order to secure support for the arm when 
writing; also greatly increase the usable writing and 
working surface. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete Schocl Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Pupils using Desks equipped with the National Extended Arm Rest. The back is 
supported; they have adequate writing space with proper arm support; they look straight 


forward, without twisting—the posture is comfortable, convenient and healthful. 
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SAMSON TABLES 














For Satisfactory Service Use Samson Tables 


Have you ever considered the wear that a 
school table must withstand? Yet, if they do 
not leek their best the appearance of the room 
is marred. For this reason the permanent use- 
fulness and lasting beauty of Samson tables, 
combined with their acknowledged utility, 
durability, and moderate price, should be an 


Samson tables come in various woods and 
finishes and a wide range of sizes and styles. 
The requirements of the office, classroom, li- 
brary, and directors’ room are taken into con- 
sideration in designing and building these 
tables and there are patterns for all your 





, : : needs. 
important feature in the selection of table 
equipment for the modern school. 
| AF Samson Tables are built for years of usefulness. An investigation 
| of Samson construction methods will interest and convince you. 


Write for new catalog showing our complete line. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NAPPANEE Makers of fine tables since 1896 INDIANA 











IDEAL CHAIR FOR ANY 
OCCASION 


The “VIKING” All-Steel Indestructible Folding Chair is 
the ideal chair for public gatherings, especially in the school 
gymnasium, meeting rooms, etc., etc., etc. When not in use 
they can easily be stowed away, since they fold perfectly flat 
and can be piled or stacked without slipping or falling. 


Group Units in any Quantity 


With the special clamp and wing nuts, units of any quantity 
can be assembled or dissembled in a few minutes, without the 
use of tools. When assembled, they are absolutely rigid and 
will not become loose or out of line under any. handling 
condition. 





“T he Viking” Indestructible Folding Chair 
costs little more than the ordinary wooden 
chair. ; 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Send for illustrated circular. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 





This is the H-W Eclipse 
Adjustable Desk Set, a strong 
and easily adjusted unit built 


for service. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 





A SIMPLE, YET POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT! 


ERE is a strong, rigid school desk with a wide range adjustment that is simple, 
yet positive. The wedge-chair adjustment and the vise-clamp adjustment for 
the desk cannot possibly loosen or work down. If you are looking for a strong, easily 
adjusted desk with nothing to break, get out of order, or cause you trouble, this 
Heywood-Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk set will fill your requirements. 


More than 10,000 sets of this type are in use in the Panama Canal Zone and 

over 50,000 in the city of Boston alone. Surely such tremendous and continued 

orders amply prove that this Heywood-Wakefield desk is built 

to serve long and satisfactorily. May we tell you more 
about it? 








The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


| e 
S 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 











Los Angeles, California 








Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 






San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 







COT ® 
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Tereitcen 


Fie eT Caw abigatiae 
Sr Made in Manitowoc 


Unparalleled Performance 
Assured by Wiese Built-In 
Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 

ment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid classroom 

requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 

is typical of Weise equipment. Built into every product is a 

quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the specialized 
experience of its entire organization. 


f 
H 






A very practical desk, 
accommodating 4 stu- 
dents at one time. 69 
inches long, 41 inches 
wide, 36 inches high, 
body is of selected 
oak, golden finish. 
Birch top made acid 
resisting by the Ebon- 
acid chemical treat- 
ment. 

















No. 1800 


Combination Chemistry and 
Physics Desk 









Send for our special free Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 





Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics and Manual Training. 


FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





Put the Guaranteed ESSEX DRAWING TABLE 
kL, I T T i, EK G I A N T This is our improved “Essex” Drawing Table—the 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER | a ae ok oo classroom and studio — 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 

tested by continuous use 

in thousands of schools The table may be raised from a minimum of 34 
throughout the country. It | inches to a maximum of 48 inches. 
has proved to be efficient, | a 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- en aia h ; Pe > 
less, simple and swift in its aed ie — — 
operation. It is guaranteed to a 
clean blackboard erasers to Size of board, 23 x 26” 
your entire satisfaction — or with 7” shelf automatical- 
your money will be refunded. ly held in a horizontal po- 


The Little Giant is operated sition regardless of the 


by a Universal motor, adapted aren hv na a 
to all electric currents; it is y awe 


The raising and lowering mechanism is of an im- 
proved type requiring no clamps or ratchets — it 
stays where you stop. 





Price $32.50 provided with nine feet of is standard equipment. 

Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
The Little Giant is a mod- | Universal plug ready to at- | vilege of quoting on 
ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp ” aentieel 
should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 


Put this accepted aristocrat = Jeable iron and aluminum, its | > a.< 


We solicit the pri- 





of blackboard eraser clean- 


ers to work in your school Weight is but eight pounds | 
— _ guarantee of sat- 7a. be shipped by par- | Mew York Mine 


Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CoO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Print Paper 
Company, 
(Wooden Goods Division) 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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os INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 


Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE ROWLES LINE EMBODIES EVERY PRACTICAL TYPE OF DESK. IF THE INVINCIBLE 
IS NOT THE TYPE OF DESK DESIRED SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG. 
WE WILL GLADLY MAIL ON REQUEST. 
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ECONOMICAL ENDURAROC EVERLASTING 
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ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations. ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 

ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 

Write your nearest distributor or direct to 
factory for samples and further information. 


POCO ULE LEU LLL LAoe 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 
565 Market Street, Co., Co., Jackson, Miss. 
San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, Wm. S. Seng, 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 304 Builders Exchange, 
928 K Street, 1900 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. O. B. Marston Supply Co. 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., 337 W. Washington St., 
723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. F. W. Richardson, Inc., 
S. W. Nichols Company, Anderson Currie Co., Billings, Mont. 
Dallas, Texas. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 2345 So.LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Son mn te ae rem ann on een 


= INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 


Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE ROWLES LINE EMBODIES EVERY PRACTICAL TYPE OF DESK. IF THE INVINCIBLE 
IS NOT THE TYPE OF DESK DESIRED SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG. 
WE WILL GLADLY MAIL ON REQUEST. 
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ECONOMICAL | EVERLASTING 
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ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations. ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 

ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 

Write your nearest distributor or direct to 
factory for samples and further information. 


Pon 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 
565 Market Street, Co., Co., Jackson, Miss. 
San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, Wm. S. Seng, 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 304 Builders Exchange, 
923 K Street, 1900 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. O. B. Marston Supply Co. 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., 337 W. Washington St., : 
728 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. F. W. Richardson, Inc. 

S. W. Nichols Company, Anderson Currie Co., Billings, Mont. 

Dallas, Texas. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 2345 So.LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

























ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 





















Made in three sizes 










Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


ments of each pupil. 








Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Office and Factory 








“ALL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS” 


SINCE 1893 
==» 
furniture or supplies we can serve you to your 


| advantage. Don’t place your orders until you 
have seen 






| When in the market for any items of school 
| 
| 
| 


| OUR NEW CATALOG OF 
| HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR YOUR one TODAY 









qe) 


YOU CAN ALWAYS GET THE MOST 
FOR THE LEAST COST 


AT 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
1028-36 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, O 
Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 


sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in es, 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are hehe f adiust- 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes Flexibility of adjus h 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- ments assures eac 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with fitted, insuring correct 
Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights, III. 











































Oo a 
LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN FOR SALESMEN. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


June, 1927 








THE ‘*ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A _ beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor . 
will never pull loose. 
















pupil being properly 


posture and real 
comfort. 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 












are truly 











Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 











Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
x West Chester Pa. 
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When you buy Steel Furniture Company seating, you get STRENGTH far in 
excess of every normal requirement that the years will bring. Strength, first, in 
basic materials—steel of exceptional toughness—seasoned woods especially selected 
for hardness and grain. 


Strength, also in design. Weights and strains scientifically calculated and care- 
fully balanced. Reinforcements developed by years of practical experiments and 
tests. Steel seats are permanently rigid, permanently firm and vibrationless. 


Strength, brought to its highest development in superior workmanship. Justly 
famous Grand Rapids character and quality in every detail. Enduring finish, 
lasting beauty. 


The Steel catalog will interest you. You ought to see it before you decide on 
seating for any classroom or auditorium use. Write today for a copy. 


y|| STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


INTO AIR-TIGHT 


(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 


CONTACT WITH LID 


U. S. Inkwells are made in 
two sizes. 


Senior—fits holes 1% to 2% 





LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGH 






HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 
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inches in diameter. 
Junior—fits holes 1 to 2 inches 


in diameter. 


A Very Durable 
And Fireproof Basket 





13” Top Diameter 


No. 204 
14” High 


The No. 204 is a closely cor- 
rugated, all steel Waste Bas- 
ket, reinforced at top and bot- 
tom with heavy steel rods. The 
baked enamel finish in either 
Olive Green, Plain Mahogany 
or Plain Walnut, is guaran- 
teed not to chip or fade. These 
features give you a basket that 
will retain its usefulness and 
attractiveness for many years. 


Our basket has been con- 
structed to meet the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ requirements. The 
necessary dead air space is 
provided at the bottom. This 
fireproofing and the fact that 
it is more. sanitary’ than 
wicker, wire or fibre make it 
ideal for use in the school- 
room. 


A complete line of round and square steel baskets and 
hampers. Write for our complete catalogue. 


Qa 


PENN ART STEEL WORKS 


ERIE, PENNA. 








Inkwells That LAST! 


UNDREDS more school boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S. Inkwells for replace- 
ments and as standard equipment on new desks. They 
know from experience that this inkwell costs little, 
works well, and outlasts two or more ordinary ink- 
wells. 


The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof and noiseless. Teach- 
ers like it because it presents no time-wasting temp- 
tations to the pupil. 


U. S. Inkwells can pass your most rigid examination. 
Check over the answers to these important questions: 


1. Is it easy to install? 4. Is it economical? 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. Yes, mens le poneene 
= rene — 7 cost and unusually long life. 
eS an 4 2 ne any size Has it any special advantages? 

(Made io tem teenie. oe ) Yes, the tight fitting lid keeps 

_ out dust and prevents evapo- 
3. Is it quiet? ration. Neither can the pupil 

Yes, the lid does not rattle tinker with it as easily as with 

nor creak. the average desk well. 


Send for FREE Inkwell Today 


Our sample desk set is sent you FREE so that you can judge for your- 
self its advantages — advantages that make it worth while to specify 
U. S. Inkwells for replacements, or new equipment orders. You can get 
them from any school supply jobber, or direct from us. Write today 
for prices and the free sample. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S.W. 9th Street 


On 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
pny No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., 


Chicago, II. 
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IN DESIGN due to a popular de- 
mand for simplicity that furnishes 
adequate classroom accommoda- 
tions. 


IN POSTURE because Royal En- 
gineers have found that correct 
posture is the eliminator of fa- 
tigue, thereby promoting alertness 
and class standing. 


IN COMFORT due to close ana- 
lytical study of seating designs 
best suited to reduce restlessness 
and inattenion at recitations. 


IN DURABILITY due to an ex- 
perience of more than 30 years in 
the manufacture of metal furni- 
ture. All joints solidly riveted 
like a bridge (not welded). 


IN FINISH because of “Royal” 


pride in any product which bears 
a “Royal” trade mark. 


oo “Royal” seating is more than just a 
Folding Chairs seat. Virtues in its make-up seem- 
pecs al ingly insignificant are the result of 

Furniture years of close engineering study. 

There are no loose parts to get out of 
4 seme. order or disturb the class or teachers 
by rattling. 


ae 
Ideal Folding Chair 


is durable, comfort- RE EST Laboratory Stools 
able, stacks compact- Qui that endure 
ly, and attractive. forever. 





Pattern No. 32 


A comparison is all we ask. Samples sent 
for inspection at no expense—no obligation. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 
1130 Seuth Michigan CHICAGO 














Heating 
Boiler 





Motor-driven Jennings Vacuum Pump 
(Combination vacuum and condensation pump) 


Above, a diagrammatic installation of the Jen- 
nings Vacuum Heating Pump. Steam, generated 
in the boiler, flows to the radiators, where it 
gives up its heat and is condensed into water. 
Under the action of the vacuum created in the 
return line by the pump, the condensation and 
whatever air may be present in the radiators are 
withdrawn through the thermostatic trap and 
passed to the return tank. From here, the air is 
removed and discharged by the pump into the 
atmosphere; the condensation is pumped back 
into the boiler. 


The pump operates automatically — removing 
water and air only when the water reaches a pre- 
determined height in the return tank, or when the 
vacuum in the return line falls below a fixed min- 
imum. 


BULLETIN NO. 52 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


For (a) circulating hot and cold 
water, (b) boosting water pressure 
to supply top stories in tall and even 
moderately high buildings, (c) pro- 
moting circulation in pressure hot 
water heating systems, (d) circulat- 
ing water to and from swimming 
pools. 


BULLETIN NO. 67 
SEWAGE EJECTOR 


For automatically raising sewage 
and drainage from basements below 
street sewer level, where disposal by 
gravity flow is not available. 





BULLETIN NO. 71 
VACUUM PUMP 


For withdrawing the condensation 
and air from the return line of the 
vacuum steam heating system, dis- 
charging the air to the atmosphere, 
and pumping the condensation back 
to the boiler. 





BULLETIN NO. 25 
VACUUM PUMP 
For small return line vacuum steam 


heating systems having up to 5,000 
sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 





BULLETIN NO. 63 
CONDENSATION PUMP 


For receiving the condensation from 
steam radiators, particularly radia- 
tors set below the boiler water-line 
level, and pumping the condensation 
back to the boiler. 





This celluloid graphic device, with 
movable rotor, clearly illustrates the 
operating principle of the Jennings 
Pump. Gladly sent on request. 
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A heating pump 


for your small jobs 


By installing the Type T Jennings Vacuum Pump, you can 
give your small heating jobs—jobs of less than 2,500 sq. ft. 
radiation—the same economies, the same flexibility and de- 
pendable satisfaction, as your big school jobs on which the 
larger Jennings Pumps have been so universally used during 
the past seventeen years. 


Note the benefits the Type T pump will give you: 


1, 


> 


Pwr 


Steam flow is steady. It is not impeded by obstructions in 
the system. 


Each radiator receives its share of the heat—the one farthest 
from the boiler as well as the nearest radiator. 


Less coal is consumed. 


Piping is laid out as most convenient, for example, in exist- 
ing conduits. 


Boiler working pressures are lower. 
Furnace firing is easier and less frequent. 
No noisy water hammer. 


Heat supplied is closely controlled according to weather 
conditions. 


Consider these advantages carefully. Think what they mean 
in the way of better, more economical performance, thorough 
satisfaction. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK ENS CONNECTICUT 
if ~~, 
CTS 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Tampa, Washington. Im Canada: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. European Offices: 
London, England, Norman Engineering Cc.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, Holland, Louis 
Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and Stockholm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 


Jennings 


mps 


CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING PUMPS 
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Architect: Knappe & Morris, New York City. NEW HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. Engineer: Wm. H. Dusenbury, New York City. 
Electrical Contractor: J. E. S. Barker, Bronxville, N. Y. General Contractor: E & F Construction Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HEN the new Million-And-A-Half Dollar Stamford, Connecticut, High School was being 
planned unusual care was exercised in the choice of all equipment. 


It was early determined just what type of Electric Time Equipment, Fire Alarm Equip- 
ment, Telephone System, Laboratory Equipment, etc., would be most suitable. 





The final choice was not left to the contractor, but was decided by the Building Committee, 
of which Judge F. B. Bartram was Chairman, cooperating with Superintendent of Schools 
Joseph A. Ewart. 


Their choice, after thorough investigation and consideration, was a complete STANDARD 
ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY’S SYSTEM. 


As the equipment of this fine school is one of the most complete and up-to-date in the United 
States, we believe it will be of interest to many readers to give a condensed summary below:— 


Master Clock 106 Buzzers and Bells in Classrooms 
Eight-circuit Program Clock 13 Corridor Bells 
106 Round Metal Secondary Clocks Large-sized Tungar Rectifier and Charging Panel 


102 Classroom Telephones and Desk Telephones Automatic Charging Device for Charging Battery 
for Principal’s Office 


One Master Code Fire Alarm Station 
Twenty-six Break Glass Stations 


12 Cells of ET Storage Battery in Special Cabinet 
Special Science Room Equipment 

1—48” Dial Tower Clock with Automatic Lighting 
Twenty-six Fire Alarm Cow Gongs Attachment 


One One-Hundred-and-Thirty-Point Bell Control Board and Telephone Central Station. 


Stamford has always used Standard Electric Time Equipment and within the past two years 
has made additional complete installations in Four of its schools, making a total of Six schools 
now equipped with Standard Electric Time Systems, in addition to the above. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES 


1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 50 Church St., New York 

625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 717 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1725 Sansom St., Philadelphia 

10 High St., Boston 562 Penn St., Denver : 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Canada 690 Market St., San Francisco 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 918 Western St., Seattle, Wash. 

83 South High St., Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 28 East Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


{ “Makes Every Minute Count’ } 
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Superintendent Standard and the 


Educational Revolution 


V. H. Culp, Professor of Rural Education, Northern State Teachers’ College, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Superintendent Standard had been asked to 
speak at the weekly Rotary Club luncheon. He 
informed the secretary that his subject would 
be “The Educational Revolution.” During the 
next few days the school official thought much 
regarding the contents of his address, for he 
desired to prove his case, and at the same time 
convince his fellow club members of his grasp 
of educational affairs. 5 

The day of good fellowship came and the 
head of the city schools was introduced with 
the usual extravagant remarks. A _ satisfying 
dinner combined with the fragrant aroma of 
tobacco make an appreciative audience. The 
spontaneous applause ceased when Mr. Standard 
rose to his feet. 


“Fellow Rotarians, I trust that the meeting 
may remain informal. Feel free to interrupt 
me with questions or comments. My subject 
sounds as if I were a representative from Soviet 
Russia, but I assure you that my remarks will 
not be flavored with communistic propaganda. 
It is not my purpose to make you dissatisfied 
with your American citizenship or your mem- 
bership in this club, but rather to lead you to 
think regarding the goal of present tendencies 
in American education. I bespeak of a day 
when education will follow the lead of industry 
and agriculture in materially reducing the time 
and cost elements in the preparation of the 
finished product. 


Teaching Must Be Professional 

“It is a long way from the oxeart to the 
automobile, from Franklin’s printing press to 
the great offset presses of today, from the shoe- 
maker of colonial times to the shoe factories 
of our day, and from the scythe to the modern 
harvesting machine. In the industrial and 
agricultural fields we have had a great revolu- 
tion and as a result the time and cost of pro- 
duction have been decreased while the produc- 
tion per person and wages have been greatly 
increased. Such changes have not occurred in 
the educational world, largely because of low 
standards of attainment, low salaries, the utter 
lack of preparation on the part of the teachers, 
the influence and demand of unprogressive 
schoolmen, unnecessary requirements by insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and last but not 
least, by the pernicious and constant influence 
of politics in our schools. The last influence 
alone has undoubtedly retarded the advance of 
education for a generation. 

“It is to be hoped that teaching will soon 
become a profession when the minimum quali- 
fication of a teacher will be a collegiate degree. 
Gentlemen, it takes just as much ability and 
skill to teach in the grades as in the high 
school. Salaries should be based on training, 
experience, and success. If we were to make 
a course for physicians who planned to treat 
diseases of children only, not nearly so difficult 
nor so thorough as for the doctor who planned 
to treat adults only, and make the compensation 
less for the former than the latter, we would 
be following precisely the same idea in the 
medical world that is now being practiced in 
the educational world. Anyone can see plainly 
the asininity of such a course. The teacher of 
tomorrow must be thoroughly trained and be- 
cause of his increased efficiency he will be 
entitled to a larger share of the spoils of trade 
and industry. Considering the preparation of 
our teachers it is surprising that our results are 
as satisfactory as they are. This is due largely 
to the fact that some pupils will acquire an 
education under any methods, or no methods 
at all.” 


“Professor, I’m a taxpayer, and I’ll declare 
the limit has been reached,” quoth a member 
near by. 


The answer that Superintendent Standard 


gave surprised the whole group, even more than 
the unexpected comment. 


Cost vs. Instruction Methods 

“You are right! The cost of government, 
education, medical assistance, and justice, must 
be greatly reduced. Of course, I should tell 
vou that the method of raising taxes and the 
distribution of public money is wasteful, awk- 
ward, and unjust. But that is another question. 
When standards and salaries have been sent 
skyward, we will be ready for the revolution. 
In the first place our present system of grades 
and recitations must be discarded the same as 
the seythe, the hand printing press, and the 
oxeart., 

“Our system of assigning children to grades, 
the organization of courses, the giving of marks 
and procedure in the class make the school a 
medieval institution. There is too much varia- 
tion of ability in each of the twelve grades, 
many courses are too impractical, too much 
time is wasted, and usually marks mean little 
or nothing. Besides, mass instruction is un- 
pedagogical because learning is an individual 
matter. When possible homogeneous groups 
will be formed for efficiency in the appreciation 
subjects and for the purposes of social train- 
ing and physical exercise. The real work of 
the school in mastering what we _ consider 
academie knowledge will be individual.” 

Say, Henry,” interrupted one of the bankers 
of the group, “I am interested in that talk about 
lowering the cost of education.” (Laughter.) 

“Very well, Bill, since you insist, I’ll proceed 
to ring the cash register.” (Applause.) “This 
may be done in at least four ways. 

“First, the time for finishing the twelve 
grades will be reduced by about two years. The 
loeck-step idea of marching to the tune, ‘It Takes 
Twelve Years’ is ridiculous. We might as well 
say that all horses shall run a mile in five 
minutes. Some could easily do it, some would 
have to hustle, and others would fail to do so. 
Why put in the time limit as long as they cover 
the distance? Let us make work mastered the 
basis for graduation instead of so many years 
ot attendance and so much work. This lopping 
off of two years would be a great saving in the 
cost of education. The subject matter will 
have to be reorganized, some material will be 
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eliminated, other material added, and the whole 
curriculum will have to be highly motivated, 
Some Means of Economy 

“Second, the number of pupils per teacher 
will have to be increased, especially in rural 
and town schools and in the upper grades. The 
number will have to be determined by scientific 
research, but rest assured the small number of 
pupils to a teacher in many courses will be 
changed. The teacher of the future will pos- 
sess such a well-rounded education that he wil] 
be able to do a number of things well and at 
the same time be a specialist. The teacher will 
not be an assistant policeman, but rather a 
director of the group. He will assist them over 
difficult places, help them with exercises, test 
them, examine the projects completed, suggest 
methods of attack, and help with practical ap- 
plications. A spirit of work will permeate the 
whole school, and the joyride of today will end. 

“Third, the overhead expense, numerous 
supervisors, and special teachers will be largely 
eliminated, because teachers will be specialists 
end the work will be organized along different 
lines. A superintendent to coordinate the work 
and a business manager in the large units will 
be the only necessary employees outside of the 
regular teachers. 

“Fourth, much money will be saved in the 
construction of school buildings. The buildings 
of the future will be less expensive, the labora- 
tories will be larger, there will be more appa- 
ratus, more reference material, and more pro- 
vision for recreation. It is possible that the 
schools may soon take over the recreation and 
amusement programs of the community and 
operate them on a small profit-yielding basis. 
3ond issues which now make buildings cost 
about twice what the taxpayers vote will be 
discontinued because it is an unsound business 
practice.” 

“Just a moment, Henry,” said the owner of 
a group of motion-picture theaters, “that state- 
ment about the schools taking over recreation 
sounds a little like Russia.” (Laughter.) 

“Walt, the school officers are not desiring the 
added responsibility. It is the public that is 
forcing our schools and the city government to 
take over many activities that were once con- 
sidered private. We already have our public 
parks, golf links, swimming pools, library, ete., 
and the end is not yet. As time goes on we 
shall have to give up certain privileges in order 
that we may enjoy others. It is the demand of 
a complex civilization. 

“In closing, I wish to appeal to you as the 
fathers of our school children. It is for your 
children that we are conducting the schools. 
Give us thoroughly trained teachers, eliminate 
polities from our school system, and follow the 
lead of scientific procedure, and you will behold 
the new educational era.” 


Measuring School-Board Candidates 


It has frequently been urged that the selec- 
tion of school-board members ought to be sub- 
ject to certain standards and measurements. 
L. W. Hacker of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has worked out what he calls a meas- 
uring stick for school-board candidates in the 
rural districts. He sets forth the several quali- 
fications and provides a score card, as follows: 

Thirty-eight qualities in the character of a de- 
sirable school-board member are listed below. To 
aid in judging or selecting the best candidate for 
your school board this device will prove helpful. 
Assign points according to the following: Superior, 
5; above average, 4; average, 3; below average, 2; 
poor, 1. Scores for members will vary from 38 to 
190. Those receiving scores from 38 to 70 are poor; 
70 to 100, below average; 100 to 130, average; 130 
to 160, above average; 160 to 190, superior. 

Board members’ initials or numbers or name...... 

I. Personal Traits and Qualifications 

1. Fair minded; not governed by prejudice. . 


2. Approachable, cordial; not forbidding or 
ETICIONE 545555636 oan aare sd oe esstEe 
3. Dependable, honest, not vacillating, “two- 
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4. Weighs matters carefully, does not jump 
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5. Courageous, faithful, not too sensitive to 
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6. an successful in his own business, 
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Il. Training and Breadth of Information 
1. Fair training, not insufficient educational 
UUMNORCIONE 6.565.565 6 6S On sc dais ae tse 
2. Reads standard papers, magazines, not 
cheap questionable literature............. 
3. Knows needed school program in state, 
county, and community, not ignorant as to 
organization administration, taxation and 
distribution of school funds.............. 
4. Knows advantage of larger school unit, 


not favoring small inefficient schools...... 
(Concluded on Page 157) 
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Effective Factors in the Growth of Teachers in Service’ 


Frederick L. Whitney, Director Department of Educational Research, Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 


It is assumed that no teacher-training insti- 
tution claims to graduate a finished product, 
even after four college years of preparation 
interrupted, it may be, by periods of valuable 
experience in the field. If we are to claim to 
be members of a profession, we must hold to 
the necessity for and the possibility of con- 
tinuity of training so long as growth is main- 
tained. 

The view here offered is that the teacher- 
training institution and the public-school sys- 
tem have joint responsibility in providing for 
continuous development in professional attitude 
and teaching skill. The training institution 
makes and administers its intramural curricu- 
lum on the basis of knowledge of needs in local 
systems served, It makes and offers an extra- 
mural curriculum which is applied in the local 
system with the consent of the administration 
and the cooperation of the supervisory staff. 
The local staff has also its learning-while- 
teaching curriculum which is adminstered 
through supervision. 

Progress in Improvement of Teachers in Service 

The suggestion is that, if the teacher-training 
institution and the local system will join forces 
and will unify into a single curriculum all 
teaching activities which have as their purpose 
the continuous growth of teachers on the job, 
more progress will be made, many teachers will 
be rescued from complete failure, and many 
will be saved from functioning on a low level 
of skill when they are capable of serving on a 
higher level. 

Projects for Encouraging Growth of Teachers 

It would not be difficult to find illustrations 
of cooperative projects like this. I am sure 
all of you know of such in the west. The 
recent Century book, The Growth of Teachers 
in Service, describes several cases among small 
towns in Minnesota. In one of them, the pub- 
lication of a cooperative survey resulted, A 
Survey of the Rustad Consolidated School. At 
the recent Dallas meeting of the National 
Educational Research Association, a fine illus- 
tration came to my attention. Doctor Gray 
of the University of Chicago gave an account 
of cooperative work which has been in progress 
among two groups of Illinois systems for some 
time. (This is published in the Journal of 
Educational Research® and summarized in The 
Teachers’ Journal and Abstract for March.) 
The specific purpose was to reorganize and 
improve instruction in reading in harmony with 
the findings of research. The work was under- 
taken because of the conviction of the Research 
Committee of the Commonwealth Fund, from 
whom a grant had been received, that the 
“scientific study of fundamental problems is 
going forward more rapidly than the actual 
utilization of the products of research in the 
improvement of school practice.” 

The school systems cooperating included 
widely differing social and administrative con- 
ditions. Mr. Gray says: “The members of the 
first group differ primarily in the size of the 
administrative units represented and in the 
types of supervision provided. The schools of 
Rock Island, Illinois, a city of approximately 
forty thousand, belong to the first group. The 
supervisory staff includes a superintendent, two 


*An address delivered before the Spring Conference 
of School Executives and Supervisors of Southern 
California at the State Teachers’ and Junior College, 
San Diego, California, April 30, 1927. 

‘Whitney, F. L. The Growth of Teachers in Service. 
The Century Company, 1927. 

“Wright, E. E. and Whitney, F. L. A Survey of the 
Rustad Consolidated School: A Report of the Study 
of a Typical School Situation in the Red River Valley, 
Bulletin of the Moorhead State Teachers’ College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. July, 1923. 

‘Gray, W. S. “A Study of Ways and Means of Re 
organizing and Improving Instruction in Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Research, March, 1927. 





grade principals, and eleven elementary-school 
principals, most of whom do little or no teach- 
ing. The five schools of Wilmette, Illinois, 
which are supervised by the superintendent and 
one principal, together with a six-room village 
school in Thorton, Illinois, supervised by a 
principal who teaches full time and by a rural 
supervisor, and Cook School, Rock Island 
County, which is under the supervision of a 
county superintendent, complete the group. 
The second group includes five schools repre- 
senting widely different racial, social, and 
economie conditions. This group comprises a 
school in the heart of the colored belt in Chi- 
cago; another under the shadows of the steel 
mills of South Chicago, which is attended by 
foreign-speaking children of many nationali- 
ties; a school in Chicago Heights attended by 
American-born children of the second and third 
generations; and two schools in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, attended to a large extent by children from 
homes of culture, refinement, and wealth. Four 
schools also serve as control centers, and more 
than two hundred teachers are actively coop- 
erating in the study.” 


The Purpose and Scope of the Project 

The project has been in process for two years, 
beginning in the fall of 1925. The specific 
aims are given by Mr. Gray as follows: “The 
effort was made to procure for the principals, 
the supervisors, and the teachers a broad vision 
of the social objectives of reading, a clear un- 
derstanding of the relation of reading to each 
school activity, and a knowledge of needed 
changes in current practices, together with the 
evidence that justified them. An attempt was 
made to awaken interest and enthusiasm for 
valid reforms in reading instruction and thus 
to secure cooperation, initiative, and creative 
effort on the part of every teacher. The devel- 
opment of an objective attitude toward the 
problems of reading, with skill in the use of 
necessary technics, was sought in order to lay 
the foundation for continuous, intelligent study 
and progressive reorganization and improve- 
ment of reading instruction.” 

It is not necessary to give the details of pro- 
cedure in this cooperative supervisory experi- 
ment. That the purpose of supervision is bet- 
ter teaching and that supervision and teacher 
training in service are identical activities is 
recognized by Mr. Gray when he says: “The 
results of the investigation thus far show con- 
clusively that it is impossible to accomplish 
any vital reorganization of instruction without 
« sympathetic, vigorous program of teacher 
training.” Inevitable unity of effort, if identity 
of objectives is effected, is recognized in his 
remark that “the reorganization of instruction 
in reading is not only a function of service, but 
an activity of research as well.” Thus, an 
assumption of joint responsibility for continuity 
of training so as to effect continuous growth 
of teachers in service acts and reacts in teacher- 
training institution and in the local system, 
stimulating both to more effective work in their 
distinetive functions and benefiting classroom 
instruction and the service of all other types 
of school affairs by starting teachers at a higher 
level of activity in the public-school system, 
and by insuring steady development in profes- 
sional attitude and skill up to the point of 
individual possibility. 

Evaluation of Items of Technic in Teacher 

Training 

It will be logical to report at this point items 
of teehnie of teacher training actually engaged 
in by both teacher-training institutions and 
loeal public-school systems, and to attempt their 
evaluation in the light of practical experience 
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and what is known about the laws of learning. 
Reports have been received from some 40 scheol 
systems in communities of under 5,000 popu- 
lation with 2 to 102 teachers and from about 
75 in cities of 5,000 to 2,000,000 population. 
The small systems are nearly all in Minnesota. 
The larger cities are widely scattered from 
North Dakota to Oklahoma and from Rhode 
Island to the Pacific coast. Four California 
cities are in the larger group: San Jose, Fresno, 
Berkeley, and Sacramento. 


Reports of the practices of teacher-training 
institutions in attempting to effect a continua- 
tion of teacher-training and teacher growth 
after graduation are found in Table I. These 
include the facts from 71 per cent of all state 
normal schools and state teachers’ colleges in 
the United States and Hawaii. Every state is 
represented having either state normal schools 


or state teachers’ colleges with the exception 
of Florida. 


TABLE I s 


TECHNIC OF TEACHER TRAINING IN SERVICE 
USED BY 138 STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES IN 44 
STATES AND HAWAII 


Fre- Per 
ss Item quency Cent 
No plan reported........0c.cse 45 33 

1 Extension courses offered...... 41 30 
2 Correspondence courses offered. 22 16 
3 Full-time field workers to visit 

alumni and supervise......... 19 14 
a Irregular faculty visitation 
_ among graduates ............ 17 12 
5 Success reports from superin- 

WUE -Wdis:4 ouis 000 4ba daa da.6% 15 11 

Shall develop some plan in the 

IE ida eer o'6.dde Adina aKdeun 14 10 
6 School bulletin or paper pub- 

ME Sada e cas aa sa medecede Race 11 8 
8 Informal correspondence with 

NO 6 6.6:0.4:6.5-6.05:05006 00444 7 
8 Alumni secretary, or alumni 

list checked each year........ 7 5 
8 Research department or bureau 7 5 
10 Alumni reunions and home 

NINN: « 61454-4:5.0:6:4- eatin 0':04:4.0.0- 6 4 
12.5a Placement-bureau work......... 3 2 
12.5b Conferences or institutes at the 

EE ONO 6.5 6,6.6.4.46.6:445 084-05 3 Z 
12.5¢ Definite plan made for the near 

WU 00.48 6.51016 6650084463-6450.45 3 2 
12.5d Inquiry among alumni about 

the value of content and 

management of courses at the 

ere ree 2 2 
15 Appointment committee work. 1 1 


The Judgment of Fifty Teacher-Training Specialists 
As to the Desirable Rank Order of Eighteen 
Levels of Teacher Training in Service 


Rank Item 
1 Supervision by full-time field workers. 
2 Regular visitation first year after graduation. 


3.5a Annual inspection by faculty members. 

3.5b Extension courses. 

5.5a Annual professional conference for all grad- 

uates. 

5.5b Surveys or investigations made by bureaus of 
research. 

Correspondence courses. 

: Irregular visitation on request from the field. 

10.5a Activities of full-time alumni secretary. 

10.5b Success reports first year after graduation. 

10.5¢ Scientific activity analysis of teaching jobs. 

10.5d School bulletin or paper mailed to alumni. 


PDA-i 


13 Placement bureau work. 

14 Appointment committee activities. 

15 Alumni list checked each year as to location 
and job. 

16 Inquiry among alumni about value of content 
and management of courses in the home 
school. 


17.5a Irregular correspondence with home faculty. 
17.5b Alumni reunions. 


The most significant fact in the table is, 
perhaps, that one third of the institutions have 
no plan at all for following their graduates into 
their teaching work after graduation. In fact, 
in connection with another study, it was found 
that a great many of these institutions did not 
know the addresses of their graduates, even 
those of the year before, and many could not 
be stimulated to try to find them. A hopeful 
phase of the checking reported here is found 
in the fact that, in the letters coming from 
the 138 institutions, but one disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for continuation training, implying 
that a finished product was furnished to public- 
school systems. Further, item 12.5¢ reports 
three institutions as having definite plans ready 
for use in the near future. 


a 
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Determining the Merits of Teacher-Training 
Methods ; ; 
In order to get the judgment of thinkers in 


teacher training on the relative merits of their 
methods, the list was submitted for ranking to 
a jury composed of presidents, training-school 
men, and heads of departments of education in 
a number of leading state normal schools and 
state teachers’ colleges. Their composite rank- 
ing appears at the bottom of Table I. 

It is evident that the basis of decision is 
found in nearness of actual supervisory contact 
with teachers on the job. Use of a fuil-time 
supervisor is thought to be the most desirable 
plan. If this is not possible, faculty members 
should be sent out as widely as funds will per- 
mit to check up success levels. (Items 2 and 
3.5a.) Extension courses are ranked next, and 
an annual conference of all graduates at the 
home school and the work of a bureau of re- 
search are thought to be on about the same 
level of usefulness. An annual conference is 
possible, of course, only when both graduate list 
and area served are small. Castleton, Vermont, 
has two such professional conferences each year. 
Such items as alumni reunions and correspond- 
ence with faculty are thought to be least val- 
uable of all, and it is surprising to find both 
scientific and informal analyses of our teacher- 
training criterion (items 10.5¢ and 16) ranked 
so low. Very likely, while the ultimate effect 
of such analyses upon the curriculum is recog- 
nized, it is not fully understood how the teach- 
ing level among graduates would be thereby 
raised. 

The ranking of four prominent presidents of 
large state teachers’ colleges may be used as 
a check upon the opinion of the group of special- 
ists reported above. These four educators, who 
have been trying for years to administer teacher- 
training efforts before, and after graduation, so 
as to insure a high level of success in teaching 
among alumni, agree with the group of fifty 
that most valuable of all is personal supervisory 
contact, in particular during the first year after 
graduation. But for the third item, instead 
of inspection by faculty members, they would 
substitute a systematic checking of the location 
and job of all graduates each year, and for item 
four visitation on request from the field. 
Methods for Insuring Continuity of Growth in 

Teaching Corps 

Turning from the teacher-training institu- 
tions to the public-school system, response has 
come to the question, “What plan have you for 
training your teachers for improvement while 
they are in service?” The majority of super- 
intendents reporting gave various teacher- 
rating devices among other methods used to 
insure continuity of growth in their teaching 
corps. This is to assume that teacher rating 
will result in teacher improvement. Is this cor- 
rect? The obvious answer is that, after all, 
teacher nature is human nature, and the laws 
and conditions of learning are the same every- 
where. There must first of all be a difficulty 
analysis to discover the learning curriculum. 
This is really the first checking of progress, 
and further checkings in terms of progressive 
standards motivate learning efforts toward an 
ultimate objective. If we have, then, tools for 
the measurement of teaching success refined to 
any reasonable degree of efficiency, they may 
well be used for the analysis of teaching difti- 
culties and for the determination of progress 
on the road of learning toward the end goal of 
effort, activity as a master teacher. 

Such a diversity of methods of teacher rating 
appeared in the returns that it was found to 
be desirable to classify them separately. Where 
it was found possible to do so, the rating 
schemes used in the larger systems were 
grouped as taking account (1) of teaching skill, 
(2) of personal characteristics, and (3) of pro- 
fessional improvement. Frequencies for these 
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three groups were 24 per cent, 31 per cent, and 
40 per cent, respectively. 

In the smaller systems, the most frequent 
items of technic in teacher rating, those found 
in eight per cent and more of the systems, are 
as follows: 


Item Per Cent 

1. Visitation by superior officer. ........ccccee. 45 
a MS, IE II 6.2.5 60.6 4:664404.44.0000606 22 
%. PPOPROMAL COMTOPEMCE oocc ccc cc ces sesecesccnsece 18 
4. Standard achievement tests equated with in- 

FTC T TT eee TeeET TET 12 
Th, SE I ooo hs 4-4-0:056.0 Obs s0cedeassecesens 12 
G6. Courtig Detroit method. ......ccccsccccccccces 8 


In the larger schools, the most frequent 
items, those found in six per cent and more of 
the systems, are as follows: 


‘ Item Per Cent 

1. Visitation of superintendent or other supe- 

OR error rerrrre cree ee 66 
2. PRIMCINSIS JUGBMEN ..nccccccsscccccscccens oo 
3. Teacher's work in special subjects judged 

BP GPOCIAl GUPCTVISGIE: oo. occ. ccc cc cesses 47 
4. Rating scheme for teaching skill..... eh esees 40 
5. Rating scheme for personal characteristics... 31 
6. Rating scheme for professional improvement 24 
TF PR CO oink 5 oe 56 6.066.606 80050 a 9:6 00:60 9.058 16 
8. Personal conference .......ccccccccccccccess 14 
Te ee eee i 
10. Results; pupil progres8..........ce.ceeeeees 6 


Certain contrasts are noticeable in these two 
groups of facts. Nearly 20 per cent of the 
smaller systems do not use any plan at all for 
teacher rating, and but 8 per cent of the larger 
systems make a similar report. Among the 
smaller systems using any plan at all, 20 items 
of technic in teacher rating are reported, while 
among the larger systems 16 items appear. 
However, among the 20 items in the former 
group, possibly 5 or 6 are found to be of little 
value. On the other hand, a number of super- 
intendents are using the most modern methods 
of judgment in teacher rating, such as the 
Courtis Detroit plan, standard achievement tests 
equated with intelligence, and class diagnostic 
charts. Evidently, these young men have re- 
turned from college or university bringing with 
them something which they believe will bear 
trial in their own schools. 

When the data from all systems reporting are 
thrown together, the four items of technic given 
in Table II are found to be common to all. 
Here it would seem that the smaller systems 
make a better showing, as the frequency is much 
greater in the third item, and the bad eminence 
of the first item is not so striking! 

It is evident that the methods of measuring 
teaching skill used in these 100 public schools 
are of different value. What is their rank order, 
and does this correlate with their frequency ? 
It would be unprofitable to attempt a minute 
ranking of each item of technic found among 
the systems. If we can successfully say which 
are better, and which not so good, it will be 
serviceable. The basis of judgment must be ob- 
jectivity; that is, in the better methods, the 
devices used approximate more nearly the tools 
of measurment employed in the physical sci- 
ences, This tentative ranking is shown in 
Table IT. 

It is quite apparent that this order of value 
does not correspond with the practice in the one 
hundred systems examined. Only three or four 
of the six and ten most frequent items appear in 
the better list above. Traditional visitation 
seems still to be the favorite method of check- 
ing teaching skill in systems of all sizes. It 
will be noticed that the smaller schools appar- 
ently make the better showing, for outside of 
visitation and personal conference all other 
most frequent methods appear in the better list 
above. 


It should give the thoughtful educator pause 
to find that, so far as this brief investigation 
goes, in one half of our school systems the 
technic of our essential activity, that of class- 
room teaching, is still a matter of subjective 
checking by administrators and other “superior” 
officers, many of whom have perhaps been out of 
touch with the details of classroom problems for 
years. 
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TABLE Il 
FOUR METHODS OF JUDGING THE SUCCESS or 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE USED BY BOTH 
LARGER AND SMALLER CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS (PER CENTS) 


Fre- Fre. 
quency quen 
Combined in °y 
Rank Item Small Large 
4 i Systems Systems 
= 4 
2 Visitation by superior ofticer.. 45 66 
2 Personal conference .......... 18 14 
3.5a. Results in terms of pupil 
EC reer rere 22 6 
3.5b Standard tests (raw scores)... 12 16 


A Two-Fold Ranking by the Faculty of a Teachery 
College of the Fourteen Methods of Judging the 
Success of Teachers in Service Used by All 
Public-School Systems Reporting 

I. Better Methods: 

1. Standard achievement tests equated with jp. 

telligence. 

2. Results; pupil progress, standard tests, 

3. Courtis Detroit method. 

4. Class diagnostic chart; methods used: examin. 
ation of daily plan book; results; pupil prog- 
ress; standard tests; supervision. 

5. Rating scheme for teaching skill. 

6. Rating scheme for professional improvement; 
“Teaching service memorandum” of  profes- 
sional improvement. 

7. MeMurry’s subjective standards. 

II. Poorer Methods: 

1. Rating scheme for personal characteristics; Ip- 
stitute for Public Service plan; rating card, 
Self-rating plan. 

Personal conference. 

Principal’s judgment; teacher's work in special 
subjects judged by special supervisors; county 
superintendent's judgment, 

5. Visitation by superior officer. 

3. Adequate previous preparation of — pupils 
checked by present teacher; superintendent's 
subject tests of pupils. 

Interest aroused among pupils. 
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Experience in other realms of human activity 
should be suggestive here. Progress there in 
terms of refinement of method and improvement 
of product has invariably followed a definition 
of ultimate objectives and the devising and 
adoption of better tools for the measurement of 
proximate progress. Until we discover and 
analyze our real end goal in teaching and have 
made instruments which will reveal levels of 
teaching skill attained, we must not expect the 
best results from American education. ~ «« 


Other Methods for Securing Growth in Service 
When the methods for securing the growth of 


teachers in service other than rating schemes 
were classified, those in six per cent and more 
of the smaller systems in communities of 5,000 
population or less are found to be as follows: 


Item Per Cent 

Ds, WI CU nak sie 50 55h does weer es 59 
2. Reading educational literature............... 56 
3. Visitation by superior officer................. 53 
4. Regular general teachers’ meetings.......... a8 
5+. Group conferences on specific problems..... 44 
G. VHORI GIOl TORCMOTSS 6656 cecccecccccccecuss 21 
7. Demonstration teaching by other teachers, 

superintendent, or supervisors............. 14 
SB, DOCPVINOED TOOTING aie iiois oc hoc cece ecccsswces 14 
9. Checking teaching methods ................. 14 
10. Assignment to special educational projects.. 14 
11. Measurement of the results of teaching with 

POMIOUIAt GURTCTLIONS 65 cccccscecvecccsies 14 
BZ. CUPPA WIM ccc ccccc ics svcsceciseess 12 
13. Enroilment in extension or correspondence 

CUE, 4 04:65 4.0000 20 $45.5: 0 CAUCE oO Rass ese 12 
14. Attendance at teachers’ associations......... 12 
15. Additional salary for merit... .......cccccees 8 
16. Appeals to group emulation...............+. 6 


It is interesting to note that over half of the 
superintendents reporting still believe that there 
is some magic connected with their visitation, 
personal conferences, and general teachers’ 
meetings on Friday afternoons. But it is en- 
couraging to find so very few using impassioned 
appeals to esprit de corps, and so many requiring 
reading of educational literature, calling of 
group conferences, stimulating teachers to visit 
and report, arranging for demonstration teach- 
ing and for programs of standard measurement, 
and leading in curriculum revision. In many 
of these small systems, real educational leader- 
ship is evidently adopting definite objectives and 
advancing along the path of improvement at a 
rate possible in the social situation obtaining. 


The most frequent methods of securing the 
growth of teachers in service reported from 
seven per cent or more of the larger systems in 
cities of 5,000 population or more are as follows: 


Item Per Cent 
1. Pension or retirement plan.................. ” 
2. Visitation by superior officer................ 62 
ie WIN oo 4.5 ib55.546 65. 8.54500066600 62 
4. Group conferences on specific problems..... no 
5. Supervision by general or special super- 
WED ed bbb orbs 0905-65 005000 70841040805 s8 MO 


(Concluded on Page 154) 
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THE DUTIES OF THE BOARD 

The source of all local school authority is the 
state. By the constitution of the state, our 
public-school system is a state system. The 
legislature has delegated some of its power to 
local authorities, but it should be clearly borne 
in mind that the local authorities have in them- 
selves no inherent right to this power. It is 
delegated power, and any time that the legisla- 
ture chooses it can withdraw from the local 
authorities a part or all of the powers that it 
has given them, just as it can also extend to 
them new powers. 

As our city and town systems are now con- 
stituted, the local school authority is vested in 
the school board. In general, the duties of the 
school board may be classed as “legislative,” 
that is, the board is concerned in the main with 
problems of policy, leaving the execution of 
these policies to its responsible executive. 

The first, and by far the most important duty 
of the school board is the selection of the super- 
intendent of schools. This very responsible 
duty is one which the board cannot shift or 
delegate to somebody else. Since a wise selec- 
tion is so all-important to the welfare of the 
schools of the city, a few suggestions are here 
given as to methods of procedure which a school 
board will find it advisable to follow when con- 
fronted by the problem of selecting a new super- 
intendent. 

In the first place, steps should be taken toward 
filling the position just as soon as it is known 
that there will be a vacancy. Circumstances 
oceasionally arise in which it is necessary to fill 
a vacancy quickly; but in general this situation 
should be avoided if it is at all possible. 

In the second place, there should be a consid- 
erable field of applicants from which to make 
the “final selection. Inquiry should be made 
from universities and teachers’ colleges which 
have made a reputation for training school 
superintendents. These institutions are always 
glad to recommend suitably qualified applicants 
from among those who have been their students, 
and, in general, the recommendation of such an 
institution should be considered a good indica- 
tion of fitness for the position. These institu- 
tions must make their recommendations guard- 
edly, else they cannot long continue to maintain 
their prestige in the educational world. In a 
similar manner, teachers’ agencies dealing in 
the field of school administration may be ap- 
pealed to, and applications from this source 
considered. Educational leaders in the state 
may be appealed to, such as the state superin- 
tendent, heads of departments or schools of 
education in the colleges and universities, and 
superintendents of the larger cities. In making 
such inquiry, it is well to state clearly the par- 
ticular qualifications desired in the superintend- 
ent that is to be chosen, as well as the salary 
that can be offered. 

Each applicant: for the position of superin- 
tendent should be asked to file complete creden- 
tials with respect to his teaching and adminis- 
trative licenses, his training, and his experience, 
together with a list of references from whom 
the board may make inquiry as to the fitness 
of the applicant for the position. 

The references of every applicant who seems 
at all promising should be carefully investigated. 
No weight whatever should be given to letters 
of recommendation carried or presented person- 
ally by any applicant; but confidential state- 


Editor’s Note: This manuscript was published last 
year in the form of a bulletin issued for limited local 
use by the Indiana State Education Department. At 
that time both Professors Roudebush and Russell were 
connected with the department. The subject is an old 
one, but the authors have dealt with it in the light of 
newer conceptions in the field of school administration, 
It is deserving of study by both school-board members 
and superintendents. 


Roy R. Roudebush and John Dale Russell 





ments should be sought directly from the person 
given as reference, without such a statement 
having gone through the hands of the applicant. 
It is only in this way that frank, unbiased 
opinions can be secured. 

On the basis of a careful study of the creden- 
tials and recommendations of all the applicants, 
the school board should next eliminate from 
consideration all except the very few candidates 
which seem to be best qualified for the position. 
These few candidates should be interviewed per- 
sonally and the final selection made by a unani- 
mous decision of the board after weighing care- 
fully all the evidence. , 


Emphasis should be given the point that the 
school board should select as superintendent 
somebody in whom they can repose full con- 
fidence. The situation in which the board has 
employed somebody in whom they do not have 
confidence leads to mutual distrust and a pro- 
gressive program for the schools becomes an 
impossibility. The feeling of distrust soon 
comes to pervade the whole school system. Prin- 
cipals and teachers feel it, and do not give full 
loyalty to the superintendent. Even the pupils 
sense it and difficult disciplinary problems arise. 
The only way of avoiding the certain disorgani- 
zation of the school system is for the board to 
repose full confidence in the superintendent 
whom they select. 


Defining Scope and Function 

After the superintendent has been selected, 
the school board should draw a definite contract 
with him, specifying exactly his duties, powers, 
tenure, and salary. Since the school board is a 
continuing body, such a contract may extend 
for a longer period of time than the tenure of 
the individual members of the board, and is 
binding upon the school board until the expira- 
tion of the contract, even though the personnel 
of such board is at that time entirely different 
from that of the board which made the original 
contract. (See Moon v. South Bend, 50 App. 
251, 255; 98 N. E. 153; also Reubelt v. Nobles- 
ville, 106 Ind. 478.) 


The whole matter of the selection of a well- 
qualified, concordant superintendent is so essen- 
tial to the well-being of the schools that there 
is every justification for placing it in the first 
rank as the most important duty of the school 


board. 


But there are other duties which confront 
the school board. A considerable number of 
these duties may be summed up under the gen- 
eral heading of “actions to be taken on the 
recommendation of the superintendent.” This 
is a large general class of duties, concerned 
primarily with the professional aspect of the 
direction of the schools, in which the board 
should act only upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent. When such recommendations 
are presented to the board for action, a most 
careful study should be given them. The board 
is the representative of the general lay public, 
and should be prepared to present the layman’s 
opinion on any proposal made by the superin- 
tendent. After giving the recommendation 
careful study, the action of the board should 
be either to approve, or to disapprove. No 
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action should be taken by the board to modify 
the recommendation of the superintendent. 
However, if the board cannot approve the rec- 
ommendation, the superintendent may wish to 
present it with the modifications suggested by 
the board, in which case again the action of the 
board will be either to approve or disapprove. 

The inference should not be drawn that in 
actions taken only on the recommendation of 
the superintendent ‘the school board becomes a 
mere “rubber stamp.” Such is by no means 
the case. The point should be reemphasized 
that the board should act on the recommenda- 
tions only after a most careful study of them. 
Always there is the right to disapprove, and dis- 
approval of the recommendations of the super- 
intendent does not necessarily involve any loss 
of confidence in the superintendent. 

Particular care should be taken to avoid any 
element of personal feeling in a situation in 
which the board feels it necessary to disapprove 
the recommendations of the superintendent. 
The superintendent should not feel that he is 
personally being “turned down,” but should look 
at the disapproval as a failure on his own part 
either to appreciate properly the layman’s point 
of view, or to present properly the point of view 
from which the recommendation was made. 

In any event, the final responsibility for the 
success or failure of the proposed recommenda- 
tions rests with the board. If the board ap- 
proves, they immediately become the board’s 
recommendations, not the superintendent’s, and 
the citizens of the community look to the board 
for explanation if the proposal proves unwise. 


Initiative With Superintendent 
The following duties are listed under this 


general heading of actions to be taken by the 
board only on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools. 


1. The employment and dismissal of the per- 
sonnel of the school system. No principal, 
teacher, attendance officer, janitor, clerk, or 
other employee should be given employment by 
the school board except on the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. This recom- 
mendation should be in writing and should be 
made a part of the permanent minutes of the 
board. As stated above in general terms, the 
board has the right to disapprove the recom- 
mendation for the appointment of any particu- 
lar person; but it should not assume the initia- 
tive in suggesting what persons should be 
appointed. The superintendent alone is properly 
equipped and qualified to make the proper in- 
vestigations regarding the suitability of those 
who are to be employed. Furthermore, the 
superintendent must work with the other em- 
ployees and supervise their work. For any 
employee to feel that he has been hired directly 
by the board without the recommendation of 
the superintendent makes the employee feel that 
he is responsible to the board, not to the super- 
intendent, for the proper performance of his 
duty. The board as a rule does not have the 
time or inclination to supervise such an em- 
ployee personally, and the result is usually an 
inferior performance of the duty assigned to the 
individual. Experience clearly demonstrates 
that the employment of all the personnel of the 
school system should be only upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. 


2. Fixing the salaries to be paid employees. 
Exactly the same line of argument applies to 
this case as applied in the case of the original 
employment of personnel. The superintendent 
is in the best position to judge the worth of 
the services of the various individuals emploved, 
and original salaries offered to new employees, 
as well as salary changes for old employees 
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should be made only on the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 

3. The determination of major items of 
school policy. Since the board must look to 
the superintendent for the professional direction 
of the schools, it follows that all items affecting 
major points of school policy should come to 
the board as a recommendation from the super- 
intendent. A few of these items might be 
enumerated, as follows: 

a. The fixing of the length of the school 
term. 

b. The type of organization of the schools, 
involving such matters as the establishment of 
junior high schools, kindergartens, and other 
modifications of the traditional organization, 
the lines of responsibility which each employee 
bears throughout the system to other employees 
and to the board. 

ce. The adoption of curriculums and courses 
of study, together with the types of courses to 
be offered. 

d. The determination of a teachers’ salary 
schedule, setting the rates of remuneration for 
each newly employed teacher in accordance with 
training and experience and providing for an- 
nual increments beyond the beginning salary 
for teachers who remain in the system, such 
increments to be based upon success in teaching 
and furtherance of training. 

e. The districting of attendance at the vari- 
ous school buildings, taking into consideration 
the capacity of the buildings and the travel 
distances necessary for the children. 

f. The setting up of rules and regulations 
for the governing of the school system, includ- 
ing such matters as the regulations governing 
teacher absences, hours when teachers shall be 
on duty, times of salary payments, management 
of cafeteria, athletic contests, plays, and other 
extracurricular activities, the use of the build- 
ings for other than school purposes, and a large 
number of similar rules and regulations that 
will be found necessary to the proper govern- 
ment of the school system. 

4. The expenditure of school funds for cur- 
rent operation of the school system. Funds 
should be expended only on the recommendation 
of the superintendent. He should be held re- 
sponsible for the technical investigation of the 
suitability of materials, supplies, ete., to the 
educational purposes of the school system, and 
he is in the best position to estimate the quanti- 
ties of such supplies that will be needed. All 
supplies, wherever possible, should be bought 
on competitive bids, the specifications for the 
materials having been drawn up by the superin- 
tendent. Delivery dates should be fixed on the 
recommendation of the superintendent. It is 
common practice for the superintendent to be 
given complete authority for the purchase of 
such supplies as are not bought on competitive 
bids, the board in such cases approving the pur- 
chase as a matter of routine. This practice 
makes it imperative that the superintendent 
keep a careful check on the school budget in 
order to be certain that funds are available for 
the purchases which he makes. 

These four duties have been mentioned which 
should be undertaken by the board only on rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent: (1) the 
employment and dismissal of personnel; (2) the 
fixing of salaries; (3) the determination of 
major items of school policy; and (4) the ex- 
penditure of funds for the current operation 
of the school. 


Where Superintendent’s Advice Should Be 
Sought 
There is another class of duties in which the 


school board should act, not so much on the 
recommendation of the superintendent, as with 
his advice. The distinction lies in the fact that 
the initial action in this class of duties is more 
clearly with the board, than it is in the class 
formerly discussed, wherein it was stated that 
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the board should act on the recommendation of 
the superintendent. Also in this case, the board 
may modify the recommendation of the super- 
intendent. The present class of duties may be 
described in general terms as having to do with 
the control of the school finances, and comprises 
several distinct duties. 

1. The responsibility for the voting of the 
annual school budget is clearly with the school 
board. However, the consideration given the 
budget should be in the light of advice and 
supporting data which it is the responsibility 
of the superintendent to furnish. In most school 
systems the actual preparation of the tentative 
budget is made by the superintendent. The 
school board then considers this budget in the 
light of the known tax resources of the com- 
munity, as well as the provisions needful for 
carrying out matters of school policy already 
decided upon. Care must be taken to provide 
for the necessary public hearing on the budget, 
as required by law. 

2. In close connection with the voting of 
the annual budget for the schools, is the respon- 


sibility of fixing the tax levy and giving due ° 


notice thereof as required by law. If the citi- 
zens of the community appeal from the levy 
to the state board of tax commissioners, it is 
the duty of the board to support the school city 
in the appeal. The superintendent should 
assist the board in this appeal by furnishing 
the proper supporting data for the budget; but 
the primary responsibility for the support of 
the levy, in case of an appeal, is with the school 
board. 

3. A third duty of the school board under 
the heading of financial control has to do with 
the development and control of an adequate 
building program for the school city. The 
school board, in its development of the building 
program, should seek the advice of the superin- 
tendent, particularly upon the strictly profes- 
sional aspects of the building needs, and should 
also feel free to call in other consulting experts 
to deal with phases upon which the superin- 
tendent does not feel able to offer competent 
advice. Several specific duties may be listed 
under this general heading. 

a. There should be a continuous study re- 
garding the adequacy of the present plant car- 
ried on and reported to the board by the super- 
intendent. The effect on building needs of the 
adoption of changes in school policy should be 
carefully studied and provision made in advance 
to meet such needs. Trends of school enroll- 
ments and population growths should be care- 
fully studied, and an attempt made to forecast 
future building needs as accurately as possible, 
at the same time planning to meet the financial 
obligations that will be imposed on the com- 
munity when new buildings are needed. 


Sites and Buildings 

b. Sites for school buildings should be chosen 
by the board, in the light of advice furnished 
by the superintendent. Sites should be chosen 
considerably in advance of immediate building 
needs, if possible, since by anticipation of the 
needs, the necessary land can usually be bought 
much more cheaply than when immediate action 
is necessary. 

e. The decision to build a new building for 
school purposes rests with the board, always 
with the advice of the superintendent. In con- 
sidering the plans for the new building, a list 
of the needed facilities, number of classrooms, 
number of special rooms, ete., should be fur- 
nished by the superintendent and carefully 
studied by the board. A competent architect 
should be employed after a careful investigation 
of his qualifications and experience in designing 
school buildings. When the plans are com- 
pleted, the board should obtain competent educa- 
tional advice and criticism on the plans, both 
from the superintendent, and, if possible, by 
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some outside authority whom the superintend. . 


ent recommends. However, the responsibility 
for the final approval of the plans, in the light 
of all the advice obtainable, rests with the board, 

d. The further steps in the erection of the 
building are also the responsibility of the board, 
The board must receive the bids, let the con- 
tract, provide for careful supervision of the 
construction, and finally accept the completed 
structure. In all these stages, however, the 
board should seek the advice of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

e. A final responsibility, in connection with 
the development of the building program, which 
rests with the school board, is the provision for 
the necessary bond issue or other means of 
financing the projects undertaken. Here, again, 
the board may well profit by the superintendent’s 
advice. The necessary support must be given 
to the bond proposal if it is appealed to the state 
board of tax commissioners. 

The duties of the school board may be summed 
up by saying that the board bears the final re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the schools. In 
sharp contrast to the “rubber-stamp” idea of a 
school board, the real truth is that all the man- 
agement of the schools, whether in matters upon 
which the board acts only on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, or in matters in 
which the board seeks only the advice of the 
superintendent, devolves as a final responsibility 
upon the school board. 

This responsibility of the board is to three 
groups. First, there is the responsibility to the 
taxpayers of the corporation, to see that schools 
are so managed that the burden of taxation is 
not too great, and so that the fullest utilization 
is made of every dollar of tax money. Second, 
there is the responsibility to the patrons of the 
school and the school children themselves, to 
see that education of a fitting type is offered, 
and the children of the city given the fullest 
opportunity for their own development. Third, 
there is the responsibility to the state as a whole, 
to see that the education offered is in keeping 
with the ideals of citizenship which the public 
desires inculeated in the future citizens of the 
commonwealth. This responsibility is most 
definitely expressed in the relation to the state 
board of education and its agents to whom the 
state has given the responsibility for carrying 
out the constitutional provision of a uniform, 
publicly supported system of education. 

In the eyes of these three groups, the tax- 
payers, the patrons, and the state, the school 
board is held fully responsible for the conduct 
of the schools of its community, and there is 
no way in which the board can avoid the final 
responsibility for the way in which its schools 
sre managed. 


The concluding installment of this paper, stating the 

duties of the superintendent and a classified summary of 

activities will appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 
-——EDITOR. 


SOME SCHOOL BOARD DON’TS 

In an address before the convention of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards, heia at Madi- 
son, Wis., Mr. E. H. Miles said that he had, as the 
result of a questionary addressed to 50 school- 
board members, superintendents, and inspectors pre- 
pared the following list of “don’ts” for board 
members: 

“Don’t think you are a school inspector. 

“Don’t commit yourself on any question of im- 
portance until the board as a whole has passed 
upon it. 

“Don’t play favorites. 

“Don’t shirk your duty in a trying position. 

“Don’t meddle. 

“Don’t forget to tell your superintendent to at- 
tend all board meetings. 
“Don’t give orders. 

that. 

“Don’t forget to tell your superintendent about 
some of the good things you see or hear about the 
school. 

“Don’t stay on the board unless you can work 
with the superintendent and the other members so 
that your school system serves well the boys and 
girls of your community.” 


Let the superintendent do 
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Method of Determining Expenditures Required to Maintain the 
- Status Quo of School Plants 


Since the purpose of expenditure for school 
buildings is to house the educational program, 
it follows that the amount of such expenditure 
js determined by the type and extent of the 
program to be housed and the ability and will- 
ingness of the community to house it well. 

That the type of program is reflected in the 
building cost may be illustrated by the changed 
building requirements of a rural township which 
by process of consolidation has decided to sub- 
stitute for its six or eight one-room rural schools 
with a “three-R” program, a centralized school 
with full twelve grades, domestic science, man- 
ual training, agriculture, and athletics. There 
has been no change in the number of pupils in 
the township but there is a decided increase in 
the building requirements. 

The differences due to extent of program may 
be seen in the contrast of building plant and 
cost between a city with 20,000 children, and 
another city with a similar type of program but 
with 200,000 children to be educated. 

The contrast in ability is exemplified by dif- 
ferences in plant between, for example, a 
wealthy suburban town and a mining or rail- 
road town of similar size and educational pro- 
gram, whose spirit is equally strong but whose 
financial ability is weak. As for differences in 
willingness, just recall for a moment the county- 
seat towns of retired folk who take pride in 
traditions and bank balances but who let well 
enough alone in schools, and those other newer 
and less wealthy communities who vote for all 
sorts of bond issues and special-tax levies for 
schools. It may be parenthetically and less 
proudly stated that often it is not so much the 
housing of the educational program as a desire 
to care for athletic events that really carries 
the day for the bonds and extra tax. 


If modern cities were in the habit of spring- 
ing Minervalike into full stature, the school 
authorities would have only to decide upon the 
program to be offered, count the children to 
be educated, and determine the ability and will- 
ingness of the community before proceeding to 
estimate the cost of needed plant. Even our 
best boom cities do not show instant growth, 
however, and they all accumulate more or less 
adequate school plants as they develop. So in 
actual situations the school authorities have to 
consider a further factor of value and adequacy 
of the existing plant before estimating the cost 
of the future plant. Therefore, the first prob- 
lem is to determine the annual expenditure 
necessary to offset depreciation on the present 
school plant. In school buildings, as elsewhere 
in life, some effort is necessary even to stand 
still. 


In order to estimate the amount of expendi- 
ture needed to offset depreciation, it is neces- 
sary to know the present value of the plant and 
its depreciation rate. The “book value” of 
plants as usually carried does not serve in this 
problem because it not only does not allow 
for depreciation, but also fails to make allow- 
ance for changes in building costs. Thus, it 
happens that a building costing $200,000 built 
in 1910 is carried at the same figure as a build- 
ing costing a like amount but built ten years 
later. This fails to tell the entire truth in 
one direction because the 1910 building has 
depreciated more than the 1920 building, and in 
the other direction, because $200,000 in 1910 
built much more than $200,000 in 1920. To 
illustrate the amount of such change and to 
provide a basis for determining true present 
value, the following schedule compiled by Mr. 
L. P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and quoted by Mr. A. H. Bell in a speech be- 
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fore the National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials,’ is included: 


TABLE 1. INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSTRUCTION 


COSTS 
1913 equals 100.00 

‘ Cost Cost Cost 
Year Index Year Index Year Index 
ee Mt Bac ccces 79.2 WN 860062 97.6 
Es cise aad C65 F006.....0:. 81.7 97.8 
EE Nise0ae COG Feb cs ccces 82.1 cea 108.1 
Bs 086601 «Bs 6<swese 85.6 Bs <06ea0 128.1 
I 0:6 aiese COG Fi is cccec CG0G FEEB....000. 143.2 
eee a - 96.8 1919.. -- 179.9 
ee Pe 8 Psa ceces 91.4 MS 464-608 247.1 
Ss acceee Cee Fie s cess 91.7 Bes 6 0hcews 189.0 
MRS 64:80:00 65.3 MN 46.4:6-4:8% 98.9 ee 179.0* 
a 56aaes Wk BE ae 0 oss-0 97.6 Bi kacscas 201.0* 
BO 6606065 7 i 97.6 BB 6580088 201.0* 
PO incesass TS «= BU av ciciesas 100.0 

*Estimated. 





By consulting the above table it is clear that 
to build a building as good as the $200,000 1910 
building was when built would cost in 1923 
about $406,000, while a similar replacement of 
the 1920 building would cost only about 
$163,000. Neither of these buildings was as 
good in 1923 as when built for depreciation has 
been going on, in the one case for 13 years, in 
the other for 3 years. 

This matter of depreciation rate is a prob- 
lem which has recently attracted much attention 
from schoolmen and seems to be in need of still 
more attention. That depreciation takes place 
in school buildings as well as in industrial 
buildings, no one doubts. That depreciation 
decrease in the plant investment is as truly a 
cost in education as in industry is also rather 
clear, but the methods of industry in determin- 
ing rate of depreciation do not apply well in 
education. One reason for this lies in the fact 
that industrial structures are discarded for 
economic reasons, while school buildings are 
rather generally discarded for social reasons. 
In most cases, the general public is required 
through bond vote or otherwise to pass on 
whether or not a school building will be con- 
tinued in use or replaced. In the public de- 
cision, such statements as “It was good enough 
for us, so it ought to be all right for our chil- 
dren,” may turn votes to retain the structure. 
On the other hand, such slogans as “It was old 
when my father went to school there,” or “Our 
children are entitled to as good schools as the 
children in Jonesville,” tend to turn thumbs 
down on the old building. Here again there 
is a very large difference in the attitude of 
different communities. A building which one 
community decides to discard is often much 
better than one which another community will 
vote to continue in service. People who have 
been shown about the grounds of the venerable 
eastern universities and who have observed the 
guides, point proudly to the structures carrying 
a halo of tradition, are often surprised when 
visiting the campuses of our newer state uni- 
versities by the way they are hurried past the 
old buildings and regaled with news and views 
of the latest structures, 





1Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials, page 52. Kansas City, Missouri, May 18-22, 
1925. 

“To illustrate the error resulting from failures to 
adjust to changes in purchasing power, the expendi- 
ture per pupil in average daily attendance in a mid- 
western state in 1915 and 1920, both adjusted to the 
1913 base is inserted here. In 1915, this entire state 
expended on the average $6.80 per pupil for capital 
outlay, while in 1920, the expenditure was increased 
to $9.97, a percentage increase of 46.6%. If, however, 
both of these figures are made comparable by adjust- 
ing to the 1915 base, the capital outlay per pupil be- 
comes $6.94 in 1915 and $4.04 in 1920, a loss in con 
struction purchasing power of 41.8% during the five- 
year period. In other words, what appears to be a 
net gain of 46.6% on the basis of actual outlay per 
pupil becomes a net loss of 41.8% when adjusted on 
the basis of construction purchasing power. In order, 
then, to have maintained a purchasing power in 1920 
equivalent to the $6.80 expended in 1915, the people of 
this state should have expended $17.14 per pupil for 
capital outlay, an increase of 152% over the 1915 
figure, and nearly twice as much as they actually did 
spend. 
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The initiative and impetus for building cam- 
paigns, however, usually come from the school 
officials of the community and a very encourag- 
ing trend in the nature and soundness of such 
initiation is found in the recent growth of re- 
search in building standards. The building 
score card has been perfected to a point where 
it provides a really objective basis for discard- 
ing buildings, and in the study of the experts’ 
ratings of buildings is found a hopeful source 
of information as to depreciation rates. To 
illustrate how these ratings may be used, a study 
of the ages of 184 buildings recommended for 
immediate replacement by building surveys in 
ten cities (Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Denver, Atlanta, St. Paul, Birmingham; Cedar 
Rapids and Marshalltown, Iowa, and Columbia, 
Missouri), was made, and shows the following 
ages: 





TABLE 2. Tabulation of School Buildings on Basis 
of Age At Whick Replacement Is Recommended 
in the Ten Cities Listed Above 


Age in Years Number Age in Years Number 
ME 5536545 14-000 ESOS 7 SG a wd 846 65-9510 4 58 46 
Me 6K Cake 6 eR ae 8 SC ase s eNOS EERE 25 
MS 36:45 cs ewe so ealeae 6 NL 6s 60Ge0-4040655 9 
5 65:6.6.6546.04- 26058 15 CN 6464 6 s60 0540386 ¢ 
NG a6 Gobo wss ee ESN 16 Ts 6 64 68s ke seeeweis 13 
MN £5 34644.0 0000068 14 a ek 8 686 ok aree cane 3 
GM 6h 6ae ies 1658s | a rere 1 
TOCRl HUMIMGE OL BUNGINTG ioc 6iisccicésccs conesecsee 184 
TVS GD iin 605.6554 46860 ka R eR aaCS jiatesneaeee 47.6 








It is interesting to note that the average age 
of the buildings which the educational experts 
making the surveys recommended for replace- 
ment was only 47.6 years. In the compilation 
of the data for Table 2, the records were not 
such that it could be definitely determined in 
every case the kind of material from which 
the building was constructed, i.e., wood, brick, 
or stone. The question, then, may be raised as 
to whether or not the majority of those build- 
ings might not have been of wood construction 
and would, therefore, have a shorter lifetime. 
To answer this question, 15 buildings known 
to be of brick construction and classified as 
Types B and C according to grouping of the 
American Institute of Architects, were tabu- 
lated separately with the result that their 
average age was found to be 45.3 years or 2.3 
years less than the average for the entire group. 
As a matter of fact, the longevity of the little 
red schoolhouse is in itself convincing evidence 
of the fact that, so far as gross structure is 
concerned, wood construction with periodic 
applications of paint will last from 50 to 75 
years. The writers have in mind one rural 
school now sixty years of age which, unless a 
change of organization is effected, will continue 
for another generation or two. 

A similar study of the ages of buildings 
actually replaced in a certain city during the 
past 20 years shows: 


TABLE 3. Ages of Buildings Replaced in a Certain 


City 
Age in Years * Number 
SST Peer Ee ere en rrr 1 
SING 6 016.6660 :6. 0.46.46 0CRERIN ACA ROD RES EENONS 1 
ING 6 '66-4:4-0:5)046,4 0630: 0EOKOD 041 40KE OS EOE EEE 2 
SS SC ren tr rrr erie reer ee 5 
EE 8b 6 6) AS aNSETELESEERAK EEE CCRC SENS 5 
| See errr rrr eter rer rer er re 1 
SN Sib ne sp Kd ove bs 55:04 05 40.0 RSE OTe eRe ENe 2 
Serr errrer Tere rrr cr eT 2 
I o65:60 86h css e sie DAO aTCAe OREO ee 19 buildings 
BVCPERS BBO. icc cccccvsecascrcscsesess 43.2 years 








Here again the average age of buildings dis- 
earded is less than 50 years, and 31.8 years 
below the 75-year life used by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry. 

It is probably true that the structural life of 
a school building could be much longer than its 
educational life, and that obsolescence is a 
larger factor in determining the replacement 
age of a building than is physical deterioration. 
From Table 3 it appears that depreciation prob- 
ably should not at present be figured on a life 
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expectancy of more than 50 years for school 
buildings. 

On the basis of 50-year life, buildings may 
properly be charged depreciation at the rate 
of 1/50 or 2 per cent of the original value 
yearly, which on the 1910 building mentioned 
would amount to 26 per cent by 1923, and on 
the 1920 building only 6 per cent. Thus, the 
1910 building is subject to a 26 per cent reduc- 
tion on the $406,000 figure previously devel- 
oped, which leaves about $300,000 as the value 
in 1923 based on the cost of replacing it with 
a building as good as it then was. In a similar 
manner the $200,000 1920 building may be 
valued at about $153,000. Because of the varia- 
tion in the useful life of school buildings even 
in a single city, this figure is not reliable for 
one building alone, but when applied to the 
entire school plant of a large district serves 
very well because the extra life length of some 
buildings is balanced by the short lives of 
others. 

Knowing the date of erection and the cost 
price of each building, it is possible by the 
procedure outlined above to determine the pres- 
ent worth and the current depreciation rate 
on the school plant of any city. When this 
is done, the amount of outlay necessary to offset 
depreciation follows directly. To this basic 
amount must be added any costs incident to 
an improved type of program, cost of accom- 
modations for additional enrollment, and costs 
due to any move toward a better housing of 
the program. 

In order to demonstrate how this method 
works in practice, data concerning the elemen- 
tary school plant and problems of a certain 
large city are here presented. In 1904, the cost 
of the school plant, adjusted to 1913 building- 
dollar values was $10,419,732, the current value 
of the plant after making allowance for depre- 
ciation was $7,172,212. The following table 
sets forth the yearly changes which took place 
during the years 1905-1925, inclusive. The 
values in all cases are adjusted to the 1913 
building-dollar values by the schedule given 
previously. 


TABLE 4. Yearly Changes in Value of Elementary 











School Plant of.City A. 1905-1925 

Cost of Value Depre- 

Existing of Additions ciation ‘True Value 

Plant to Plant on Plant of Plant 
1905 $11,527,543 $1,107,811 $230,550 $ 8,049,473 
1906 12,172,320 79,177 243,446 8,685,204 
1907 12,833,737 811,317 256,674 9,239,847 
1908 13,146,265 440,428 262,925 9,417,350 
1909 13,776,013 793,648 275,520 9,935,478 
1910 14,481,008 788,295 289,620 10,434,158 
1911 14,994,904 780,396 299,898 - 10,914,651 
1912 15,507,296 512,392 310,145 11,116,898 
1913 = * + 15,621,505 187,909 312,430 10,992,377 
1914 15,923,257 301,752 318,465 10,975,664 
1915 16,123,988 200,731 322,479 10,853,916 
1916 16,237,087 113,099 324,741 10,642,274 
1917 16,426,022 188.935 328,520 10,502,689 
1918 16,433,564 81.742 328,671 10,255,760 
1919 16,609,937 176,375 332.198 10,099,935 
1920 16,924,999 315.062 338,499 10,076,498 
1921 17,166,996 296.097 343,339 10,029,256 
1922 17,441,073 274,077 348.821 9,954,512 
1925, 17.740,578 299.505 354,811 9,899,206 
1924 17,801,411 60,8338 356,028 9,604,011 





The value of the plant will increase as long 
as the annual expenditure for additions exceeds 
the annual depreciation and will decrease when 
depreciation is in excess of outlays. From an 
inspection of the table, it may be seen that a 
rather rapid increase in the plant value went 
on from 1905-1912, and that a slow but steady 
decrease has occurred since 1912. The expla- 
nation for the decrease is found in the fact 
that very large expenditures during the low- 
cost period before the war, coupled with the 
slow increase in school enrollment of the city, 
made possible a wise period of light building 
activity through the high-cost period during 
and after the war. A further explanation is 
found in that during the last two or three 
years large outlays have been made for high 
schools to care for great increases in the sec- 
ondary school enrollment. 

From Table 4 it is evident that the cost, in 
terms of the 1913 building dollar, of annual 
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depreciation is about $350,000. This provides 
the basis for answering the question as to the 
outlay necessary to maintain the status quo. 
The next question deals with the cost of 
building needed to care for growth, and re- 
quires a figure on number-of-pupils-per-year 
growth, and one on per-pupil cost of buildings. 
The average annual growth in enrollment of 
elementary schools of the city in question has 
been about 1,000 per year over the past 25 
years. A continuation of this growth may be 
assumed for the present to answer the question 
of numbers. On the basis of the present en- 
rollment, the true worth of the plant is $116 
per pupil—1913 values. Therefore, 116 X1,000= 
$116,000 annual cost of providing building 
accommodations for the increased enrollment. 
The sum of $350,000 plus $116,000 gives the 
cost of maintaining the present per pupil in- 
vestment in educational plant. It must be 
remembered that this total of $466,000 is in 
terms of 1913 building costs and must be trans- 
lated into the current cost for the year desired. 
This, of course, is done by multiplying by the 
current index of building costs. In 1923, for 
example, this was 201, so the actual amount 
of expenditure needed for that year was 201 
$466,000, or $936,000, If the city in question 
spent less than that amount, it meant that it 
was not caring for the housing of its program 
so well at the end of the year as at the begin- 
ning. This, then, is the base figure so far as 
elementary schools are concerned. If improve- 
ments in the type of program, or better housing 
of the present program are desired, the costs 
must be added to the above base. 
Summarizing, then, the procedure in deter- 
mining the amount of expenditures for capital 
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outlay necessary to maintain the status quo of 
the school plant in any school corporation is ag 
follows: : 

1. Determine the approximate lifetime of 
the buildings. Based on present practice of 
replacement, 50 years seems to be the best figure 
for the Middle West, at least. 

2. Take from the records the date of erection 
and the cost of each building. 

3. By means of the Ayres schedule reduce 
these costs all to the 1913 base. By reducing 
all costs to a common base, simple computations 
are possible. 

4. Apply the depreciation rate to the total 
adjusted cost of the plant, to determine the 
cost of annual depreciation. 

5. Allow the annual depreciation rate on 
each building from the time erected to the pres- 
ent. The total depreciation subtracted from the 
total cost gives the present worth of the plant. 

6. Divide the present worth of the plant by 
the number of children enrolled. The result 
is the amount of plant investment per child. 


7. Estimate the annual future gain in en- 
rollment for the period desired to be covered. 


8. Multiply the estimated annual gain in 
enrollment by the per-pupil value of the present 
plant. This gives the cost of providing as good 
accommodations for the new pupils as are pro- 
vided for the present enrollment. 


9. Add the cost of offsetting depreciation 
(from 4) to the cost of caring for expansion 
(from 8). The total is the adjusted cost of 
maintaining the status quo. 

10. Apply the present index figure for build- 
ing costs to the total (in 9) to determine the 
outlay needed. 


Correlation of City Superintendents’ Authority 
with Training, Experience, Tenure, and 
Size of City 


Barney K. Baker, Associate Professor of Education, State Teachers’ College, 


Peru, 


During the school year of 1925-26 an investi- 
gation was made in order to determine the 
correlation between the extent of city school 
superintendents’ professional freedom and: (a) 
the amount of their scholastic training; (b) 
their total experience, teaching and adminis- 
trative; (c) the number of years such superin- 
tendents had held their positions; (d) the size of 
city in which they were employed. 

The investigation was restricted to the most 
typical school system, that with elementary and 
high-school grades, in the four states of Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. No pri- 
vate schools were included. Consolidated 
school systems were omitted in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma. In Nebraska a few con- 
solidated school systems were probably admitted, 
since the Nebraska directory! did not indicate 
consolidated schools. 

School systems selected for the investigation 
were situated in small cities having populations 
of not less than 1,000 nor more than 15,000. 
For convenience the cities were grouped as fol- 
lows: 


City Group 1, Population®........ccccsece 1,000— 1,999 
Clty Gren 3, POPGIAtION, ...00cccccsaees 2,000— 3,999 
Cry Geen &, PORGIAIOR cic ccciscecsess 4,000— 6,999 
City Group 4, Population........cccsccee 7,000— 9,999 
City Group 5, Population................ 10,000—15,000 


Superintendents in office during the school 
year of 1925-26 responded with utilizable infor- 
mation from 70 cities in Kansas, 66 cities in 
Missouri, 34 cities in Nebraska, and 30 cities in 
Oklahoma. 

The total amount of training, both academic 
and professional, of the 200 school superintend- 


INebraska Educational Directory, 1925-26. 
2U. S. Census, 1920. 
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ents in the smaller cities of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma, was found to be as 
follows: 


8 superintendents (4%) had no baccalaureate degree; 

21 eo (10.5%) had the bachelor’s degree 
only ; 

56 superintendents (28%) had 1 to 15 semester hours’ 
(inclusive) graduate work; 

46 superintendents (23%) had 16 to 29 semester hours’ 
(inclusive) graduate work; 

69 superintendents (24.5%) had 30 or more semester 
hours’ graduate work. 


Medians of total training were found to be 
for: 


200 Superintendents in the four states, 20.5 semester 
hours; 

70 Superintendents in Kansas, 19 semester hours; 

66 Superintendents in Missouri, 17.4 semester hours; 

34 Superintendents in Nebraska, 30 or more hours; 

30 Superintendents in Oklahoma, 15.5 semester hours. 


Total training, expressed by per cents, of the 


70 superintendents in Kansas was as follows: 
7.1% had no baccalaureate degree; 

10.0% had the bachelor’s degree only; 

28.6% had 1 to 15 semester hours’ graduate work; 
20.0% had 16 to 29 semester hours’ graduate work; 
34.3% had 30 or more semester hours’ graduate work. 


Total training, expressed by per cents, of the 


66 superintendents in Missouri was as follows: 
3.0% had no baccalaureate degree; 

9.1% had the bachelor’s degree only; 

34.9% had 1 to 15 semester hours’ graduate work; 
30.3% had 16 to 29 semester hours’ graduate work; 
22.7% had 30 or more semester hours’ graduate work. 


Total training, expressed by per cents, of the 


34 superintendents in Nebraska was as follows: 
0.0% had no baccalaureate degree; 

5.9% had the bachelor’s degree only; 

14.7% had 1 to 15 semester hours’ graduate work; 
17.6% had 16 to 29 semester hours’ graduate work; 
61.8% had 30 or more semester hours’ graduate work. 


Total training, expressed by per cents, of the 


30 superintendents in Oklahoma was as follows: 
3.3% had no baccalaureate degree; 

20.0% had the bachelor’s degree only: 

26.7% had 1 to 15 semester hours’ graduate work; 
20.0% had 16 to 29 semester hours’ graduate work; 
30.0% had 30 or more semester hours’ graduate work. 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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PART IV—THE TEACHER AS A PRESIDENT 





The Teacher as an Administrator 


Harlan C. Hines, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Except to a limited few who have had no 
connection with college or university life, it 
is not customary to think of presidents as teach- 
ers and, since this is a discussion of the teacher 
as a president rather than the other way around, 
perhaps there is no valid reason for emphasizing 
the point. But those who have been enrolled 
as university students, or who have been em- 
ployed as instructors, have formed the habit of 
thinking of presidents only as executives and 
it is well for us to consider the backgrounds 
from which they have come. A large majority 
of them have been former professors or deans 
and, since it is difficult for one who has been 
a successful teacher to get completely away from 
the habits formed in working toward that suc- 
cess, they may be thought of still as teachers 
ever willing to guide and instruct those who 
exhibit the need of guidance and instruction. 
Not unlike the deans of the colleges, they are 
chosen from among members of the local facul- 
ties, from among the presidents or faculties of 
other institutions, or, in extreme cases, from 
among professional men having no active con- 
nection with university or college work, but 
who are needed to meet some dire condition that 
has arisen without warning. 


The selection of certain men to act as presi- 
dents of higher institutions is frequently cause 
for marvel among those not entirely familiar 
with immediate needs. There is a tradition that 
presidents should be selected from among those 
who have gained past recognition for scholarly 
attainment, but the enormous growth of the 
higher institutions and the resultant need for 
administrators with a practical turn of mind 
has done much to break it down. The chief 
duty of the president at this time is to secure 
funds in order that the work of his institution 
may go forward equitably. One college presi- 
dent, in writing for one of the popular maga- 
zines, has termed himself a “scholarly beggar.” 
His words of opprobrium are expressive without 
being intrinsically appropriate; as an imaginary 
type he may be both, but as a personality he 
is neither one nor the other, at least in the 
original meanings of the terms. Whatever 
scholarship he may have possessed has taken a 
pragmatic turn and he is restrained from be- 
coming a common beggar by the dignity of his 
position and the high merits of his cause. Since 
funds must be secured through endowment or 
appropriation, he has been chosen for the task 
either because he is a convincing speaker and 
writer, or because he has a political pliancy and 
succeeds in gaining support where others less 
forceful in these traits would fail. 


Dealing with Faculty and Regents 

Again, he may have been chosen because of 
the facility with which he is able to handle and 
distribute funds already secured; or, because he 
is the type of indiyidual who would best repre- 
sent the board of regents to its advantage; or, 
because he has the power of smoothing over 
difficulties within the organization; or, because 
he has qualities that would attract a larger 
number of students; or, because he is the only 
person upon whom the board can come to 
unanimous agreement; or, in extreme instances 
where the other qualities are not so important, 
because of his reputation as a scholar; or, 
finally, because he seems to have all of these 
powers, with the further ability to secure funds 
when needed. 

Immediate needs, however, are likely to dis- 
appear and others rise to take their places. The 
president chosen because he knows how to gain 
financial support may find himself confronted 
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with the problem of gaining the moral support 
of his faculty. Or, he who was selected on his 
record of scholarly attainment alone may be 
so far out of touch with student life that he 
fails to meet the crises that arise and continue 
to arise throughout each student generation. 
His experience will be not unlike that of a 
president of the United States, and the tenure 
of the typical college or university president, 
although elected to office for life, is about the 
same, 

The board of regents must be served and sat- 
isfied. The ever-growing faculty must be served 
and frequently appeased. The large student 
body, although little concerned with the for- 
tunes of the institution’s president, must be 
made to feel that the fortunes of the institution 
itself are in good hands. 

Of course, no board of regents wants a weak 
and vacillating president in the position of 
executive head of the university or college. As 
a usual thing it will try to determine upon a 
man whose experience and training have fitted 
him for all kinds of duties, “both public and 
private in time of peace or war.” And it is 
gratifying to the teaching profession to know 
that there has developed a tendency to select 
as presidents men who have devoted their lives 
to teaching, and who have been known at some 
time in their careers as highly successful class- 
room instructors. For, although his duties are 
iar removed from the activities of the classroom, 
the president must spend much of his time in 
teaching and guiding, in counseling and dis- 
ciplining, and in training his faculty to do the 
things he cannot do. He will be especially well 
fitted for this task if he has come up from less 
responsible to highly responsible positions and 
this is witnessed in the success of those presi- 
dents who have arrived at their stations through 
gradual growth and promotion. From teacher 
in rural school to principal of town school, to 
superintendent of city school, to dean of a col- 
lege, to president of a university, is the history 
written into the lives of many men who now 
hold these high positions. There is one univer- 
sity that claims a total of forty graduates who 
are now presidents of higher institutions, and 
these, at some time or other, have nearly all 
leen teachers or officers in the lower schools. 


The Support of the Regents 

It is safe to say that no marf should undertake 
the responsibilities of a presidency unless he has 
the unanimous endorsement of his board of 
regents. The single member who refused to 
approve him in the election may be powerful 
cnough to undermine all of his policies. Yet, 
with unanimous initial support, the problem is 
not settled. However small the board, no two 
of its members are likely to agree at all times. 
They, like all other groups in any manner con- 
nected with educational activities, are drawn 
{rom all walks in life, and each is probably in- 
tensely interested in representing his particular 





constituency. From the farms, from banks, 
from business, from the professions, from labor, 
from alumni, and from federations of clubs 
they come to propose the policies to be followed 
in administering the work of the higher insti- 
tution. To take these policies and subtract from 
them these proposals that have least value and 
to unite them all into one general administra- 
tive program, without losing the support of a 
single member, is the task of the president if 
he is to be successful. Like the school superin- 
tendent, he must stand squarely on both feet, 
disagree if necessary, but without offense, ally 
himself with no clique, combination, or bloc, 
and play the game fairly, courteously, diplomat- 
ically, and honestly. He will not fail to remem- 
ber that from each regent he will be able to 
add to his sum of knowledge and that it will 
not always be necessary for him to take issue 
even in disagreement, for the member who seems 
te be in error may be corrected by others among 
his peers. 

It is highly essential that the president keep 
at least a majority of his deans in agreement on 
lis policies. It is better, of course, if he is 
able to gain their support without exception 
but, due to the fact that because he previously 
had been one of them, or to the fact that certain 
of them were appointed to their positions before 
he was elected to the presidency, he can hardly 
expect that all will agree with him at all times. 
Those who may usually be counted upon to be 
on his side are those whom he has appointed 
and he may find it necessary to cultivate the 
others. There are few deans, however, who will 
not put forth effort to be of assistance to the 
president if approached properly, and the 
chronic trouble-makers may sooner or later find 
themselves dispossessed. The latter usually 
spend more time in hunting trouble than they 
do at the duties of the deanship and thus spell 
their own ultimate defeat. Through regular 
and called meetings and through personal con- 
ferences, the president will come in contact with 
all his deans, and he will find it profitable to 
not only listen attentively to their suggestions, 
but to put the suggestions into operation when- 
ever feasible; for the deans are, like the board 
of regents, bearers of information that the wise 
president can utilize. 

Contacts with Faculty 

If universities were administered like the 
army, presidents would need to concern them- 
selves little with the problems of individual 
faculty members. The deans would look after 
them and no instructor could go to the presi- 
dent, except as he gained the dean’s permission 
to do so. But there is not only a certain demo- 
cratic freedom about university life (some 
crities to the contrary) that permits contact 
between teaching members and president, but, 
due to the fact that the president employs all 
faculty members with or without. the suggestion 
of deans and with the approval of the board 
of regents, the latter may feel free to take 
emergency problems to the chief executive 
without the consent of immediate superiors. 
This makes an awkward situation and one that 
night well be corrected, but so long as it exists 
the president must find time to devote to con- 
ferences with individual teachers and to general 
faculty meetings. It can be said with all fair- 
ness to both that the typical college instructor 
is so far out of touch with the problems of the 
president that he contributes little or nothing 
to the cause of administration. One president 
is eredited with the statement that he could 
make a great university if he could “fire” half 
his faculty. Perhaps he was justified in his 
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stand; perhaps not. In any event, a system of 
promotion and remuneration that occasions 
some encouragement to the staff at large will 
do more to bolster up the work of instructors 
than all of the anathema hurled at their heads. 
lf they do not react to it, the president may 
be supported in getting rid of them. But no 
extreme action is expected until it is ascertained 
whether or not the deans are contentedly at 
work and whether or not they are passing on 
an equitable amount of their contentment to 
their staff members. 
Student-Body Relations 

As intimated above, there are few close con- 
tacts with members of the student body either 
as individuals or in groups. Both the size of 
the modern higher institution and the existence 
of student government are responsible for this. 
The officers of the student-government organi- 
zation find it necessary to ask for occasional 
conferences with the president, and some execu- 
tives make it a practice of throwing open their 
offices for individual conferences with students 
for one hour, a half day, or one day each week. 
At times disciplinary problems are disposed of 
or the student may bring his complaints. Other 
than this the president is little known to the 
student body except as he addresses the entire 
membership at open convocation or as he is seen 
in his usnal seat at the important football 
games. This is an unfortunate condition, for 
the student would profit much if he could know 
the ambitions and ideals of those who steer the 
university or college craft o’er troubled seas, 
and many of the intemperate actions of the 
weakest ten per cent would be eradicated. 

No single-track mind is capable of pointing 
the way in the broad problems of university 
or college administration. The president of a 
university must not only know the relative im- 
portance of each of his colleges, in light of the 
service they render to the state or section 
served, but he must help to plan the contribu- 
tion of each that it may not be limited to its 
comparatively narrow field of service but will be 
representative of the big contribution to be 
made by the higher institution as a whole. The 
university that is known only because of one 
or two outstanding colleges may prosper for a 
time but, to the extent that it is weak in others, 
it comes to be less deserving of the name. To 
build the entire university on a solid foundation 
takes breadth of vision, and the president 
selected from a single college may have to 
remind himself of this fact many times. 

The Over-View 

From this point of vantage in the offices of 
administration, the president should be able 
to see the entire university in action, much 
as a coach watches the development of his team; 
and it would be highly advantageous to him 
if he could get high enough to see his entire 
territory in panorama, in order that he might 
discern if not descry the various types of 
agencies from which financial support is de- 
rived and the various types of homes from which 
his students come. To learn these things, how- 
ever, he must make personal visits to the rep- 
resentative communities served by his institu- 
tion, and one of his important tasks is to orient 
each of these so that the sunlight of compre- 
hension will bring each into proper perspective. 
Rural, village, town, and city communities are 
all parts of his bailiwick, and the president, in 
his eagerness to serve, must not lean too heavily 
toward any one of these. 

The variety of duties expected of a president 
will depend upon the amount of official and 
clerical help allowed. He usually is provided 
with such assistants as a private secretary, an 
executive secretary, a treasurer or comptroller, 
a recorder or registrar, a dean of the faculties, 
a dean of men and a dean of women who rep- 
resent him with the students, a superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, and the heads of such 
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independent departments as the extension 
division, vocational bureau, and organizations 
of similar importance. For the work of each 
of these he is held responsible before the board 
of regents. Consequently, his days are full of 
work if not of grief, and only the most cour- 
ageous is able to stand up under it. His office 
duties are multitudinous, but he must get away 
from them long enough to lecture here and 
there, take his place in fraternal, education, 
and honorary societies, travel far and near in 
search of funds with which to carry on, and 
entertain all the celebrities, to say nothing of 
hundreds of lesser lights, who come to his in- 
stitution for a day or an hour. 

The beautiful sentiment expressed in the 
adage, “they also serve who only stand and 
wait,” was not meant as a tribute to university 
or college presidents. Their lives are consumed 
with active service from which there is no 
escape and their work is rewarded, if they see 
fit to accept, by appointment or election to the 
nation’s most important and most highly cov- 
eted positions. Yet, whether they go into these 
or remain as heads of higher institutions, they 
are, more than they themselves probably realize, 
leaders of men and molders of thought. He 
who begins his remarks with the statement, “A 
university president once said * * *,” is 
always sure of an attentive audience. This is 
simple proof of the high esteem in which they, 
as educational leaders, are held. 

Each Type Equally Important 

Thus it will be seen that none of these four 
chief types of school administration is less im- 
portant than any of the other three. The 
amount of work and responsibility involved is 
not a matter of degree, but a matter of charac- 
ter. Not long ago a dean quoted to me a con- 
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versation he had had with a school superintend. 
ent. The latter had intimated that his work 
was particularly laborious, that he wished he 
might change positions with the dean. “T tolq 
him,” said the dean, “that he should visit my 
office on one of the really busy days. It would 
show him what real labor is. I wish that all J 
am expected to do were to go about visiting 
schools and passing judgment on them.” 

Both were in error in judging the work of 
the other. No man can get a worthy conception 
of the detail involved in any administrative 
position until he has undertaken to fill such 
position. Likewise no man can get a clear ideg 
as to whether he would be able to perform the 
duties of administration until he has been asked 
to perform them. More and more administra- 
tors are realizing this fact and are training 
under-studies, and more and more we may 
expect that not only will potential administra- 
tors be trained in the arts of administration, 
but the great body of teaching personnel be 
instructed in the duties, powers, and preroga- 
tives of their immediate superiors. Added to 
this the proper dissemination among members 
of boards of education of information concern- 
ing the exacting duties of the offices they are 
called upon to fill, we shall come nearer and 
nearer to the point where we shall understand 
each other perfectly. Thus those selected for 
administrative positions will have been chosen 
on the basis of merit, training, and a ready 
comprehension of the work involved. And a 
still greater compensation will have accrued— 
those who remain as the administrator’s profes- 
sional subordinates will understand why certain 
directions and orders are issued and will carry 
them out with the entire good of the system, 
division, or organization in mind. 


Bridging the Commencement Gap 
Crawford Greene, Principal, MacQueen High School, E] Dorado, Ark. 


With the extreme formality that comes with 
commencement and its attendant exercises, 
there seems to be an open gap between the infor- 
mality of the schoolroom and the dignity of the 
graduating exercises. 

Usually there come the final examinations 
with their attendant strain, a day or two of ex- 
treme nervousness on the part of the pupil as 
reports are being prepared and then the formal 
exercises, after which the class disbands forever. 

Friends of the graduates who come from out 
of town for the exercises are usually too late 
to see the school fn action and get no opportu- 
nity to meet the members of the class. 

To bridge this apparent gap, to present a vivid 
cross section of the school and to exemplify the 
spirit of the school, there has been tried for sev- 
eral years in El Dorado a plan which has worked 
out with unusual success. 

At a certain hour on the afternoon preceding 
the closing exercises the student body, faculty, 
and visitors are invited to assemble in the audi- 
torium. The assembly is presided over by the 
principal, whose purpose it is to furnish the 
motive power for the occasion and to supply an 
aimosphere of naturalness. Each faculty mem- 
ber makes a short talk, the themes of which 
usually include appreciation of the pupil’s work 
during the year, wishes for success of the gradu- 
ates, happiness in the formation of friendships 
and wishes for a pleasant summer for all. 

Following the faculty each senior is given an 
opportunity to make a farewell speech. All 
respond, as it is a tradition of the school that a 
pupil never fails to respond in assembly if called 
upon. The seniors tell of their accomplish- 
ments, their hopes and plans for the future, their 
love and loyalty for the school, their friendship 
for the faculty, their gladness in having done 
their work well and the sadness with which they 


bid the school farewell and go out into the world 
in their separate ways. 

Underclassmen are then given an opportunity 
to speak and many take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Visitors and former students are then 
invited to speak to the assembly. Usually the 
commencement speaker is present and responds 
with a short talk. 

Often gifts for class sponsors or teachers are 
presented at this meeting. The football captain 
for the fall is usually a greatly applauded 
speaker. 

The assembly is closed by class and school 
yells, followed by the school song sung with a 
zest that is characteristic of the biggest football 
game. 

All too soon, so it seems, does the meeting 
terminate, the pupils rushing here and there for 
individual farewells, or soberly contemplating 
the fact that they are to leave their school and 
friends which have been so dear to them for four 
years, which now seem all too short. The visi- 
tors depart, impressed by the spirit of the school 
and wishing that they could relive their own 
school days again. 

A leading educator of the state sat enthralled 
through the program last year, remarking at the 
close, “That was the most remarkable thing I 
ever saw in a school. I did not dream there 
was such loyalty and love for your school in 
your student body.” 

The proponents of the plan feel that it serves 
to bridge the gap of commencement time and 
that it satisfies the longing to say “goodbye” at 
this rather sad time of the school year. It is 
not a difficult undertaking. It requires no 
planning, the success resting upon the spontane- 
ity of the pupils and the ability of the presiding 
officer to keep things moving. 


(Concluded on Page 162) 
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selling Your School to the Town 


Back in our pin-feather days of youthful 
ignorance and innocence, I suppose that most 
of us used to believe that, if a school were a 
good school, the public would per se know of 
its excellence. We had a feeling that the school 
head had better devote all his efforts to the 
upbuilding of his school and leave to delighted 
patrons the telling of the merits thereof. The 
years have brought disillusionment. however, 
and with disillusionment the conviction that 
the good school cannot afford to hide its light 
under a bushel or any other dimming device. 
The school is in too much need of the financial 
support of the taxpayer and the moral support 
of the parent to trust to good works and good 
luck for its reputation. 

The superintendent and the school board 
must see to it that the work of the school is 
placed before the public in such a way that it 
will be known and appreciated. Both the spirit 
and the service of the school have to be made 
manifest to the man in the street. The ideas 
and ideals of the school organization must be 
interpreted to school patrons so that they will 
be understood and a favorable atmosphere 
created. It is a definite part of the school- 
head’s job to make sure that the truth regarding 
his school is so presented as to bring about 
understanding, create good will, and secure an 
active and continuous cooperation on the part 
of his publie. 

Building a Reputation for the School 

The purpose of this article is to outline 
briefly a few of the ways in which the head of 
a small-town school system ean go about the 
building up and maintenance of a good reputa- 
tion for his sehool. 

Before steps be taken toward the building up 
of a good reputation, it is essential that the 
superintendent make sure that his school is de- 
No amount of 
publicity and advertising can make a commun- 
ity enthusiastic about, or even satisfied, with a 


serving of a good reputation. 


poor school system for any length of time. Be- 
fore you set about telling good things be sure 
that there are good things to tell. Take inven- 
tory. What do you find? You eannot expect 
outsiders to be satisfied with your school if you 
are not. Are you doing things of whieh you 
yourself are proud? What could you be doing 
hetter? Are there weaknesses, potential or 
actual grounds for unfavorable eriticism, that 
ean be removed? The quality of the perform- 
ance of vour school must come somewhere near 
approaching the quality of your ideals. Before 
you try to sell your school to the rest of the 
town, be sure that vou yourself are sold on it. 


Manifestly, however, neither the development 
of a good school system nor the establishment 
of publie confidence and pride in that sehool 
system ean result from the single-handed efforts 
of the superintendent no matter how strong he 
may be. For both, the loyal cooperation of the 
eutire teaching force is necessary. 

The teachers, if they are home girls, generally 
come from families of intelligence and influ- 
ence. If they are from out of town, they often 
room and are practically made one of the family 
in some of the best homes in town. In either 
ease, they mingle socially with those people 
whose support is most vital to the school. If 
the policies of the administration are believed 
in by the teachers and upheld by them in their 
conversations with the members of their own 
families and other citizens, they can exert a 
tremendous influence toward the building up 
of the right kind of school spirit in the com 
munity. A considerable part of the battle for 
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public support has been won when the superin- 
tendent has gained the confidence of his 
teachers. 


How can the superintendent win the confi- 
dence and loyalty of his coworkers? Not by 
the pseudogeniality of the ward politician and 
not by truckling to every passing whim of his 
teachers. Most of us have seen men try that 
sort of thing and gain only the contempt of 
those whose good will they attempted to win. 


The affection and respect of teachers for their 
superintendent cannot be bought by coin as base 
as that. A smiling face will little avail the 
superintendent who has shown to his teachers 
that he lacks the courage of his convictions, 
whose administration is not steered by a definite 
policy, or who does not have the best interests 
of his school system at heart. At the same time 
the superintendent can do far worse things than 
cultivating a warmth of personality that makes 
every teacher in his corps feel that her success 
in both teaching and the fullness of life after 
school hours is of genuine concern to him. 


In every community we find people whose 
attitude toward the teachers may be summed up 
in the phrase, “Treat ’em rough.” Themselves, 
generally people of little intelligence. initiative. 
or imagination, they delight in seeing the exer- 
cise of these qualities by teachers curbed as 
fully as possible. Their conception of a strong 
school head is one who limits the activities of 
his teachers with an unlimited number of petty 
restrictions. There are few superintendents 
and few school-board members who have not at 
some time or the other had people of this type 
urge them to harass their teachers with vexa- 
tious and unnecessary rules. 


Interpreting the School to the Community 

A weak superintendent may find it expedient 
to court a transient popularity with this element 
by yielding to its wishes. Or, perhaps he finds 
it necessary to conceal his lack of efficiency 
with red tape, and his dearth of inspiration for 
his teachers with a superfluity of harsh pre- 
scription. The strong superintendent, however, 
ean accomplish ever so much more by seeking 
the happiness of his teachers than he can by 
making them uncomfortable. Some rules and 
restrictions will always be needed, but he will 
see to it that the teachers recognize their fair- 
ness and necessity. ‘Teachers who are treated 
not as professional coworkers, but as children 
or as “wops,” eannot be expected to spread the 
good word about their school and the policies 
of their school head. 
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The school head who forbids teachers the use 
of the school telephone, even after school and 
during the noon intermission, even though he 
himself is continually using it for his own pri- 
vate business, can hardly expect his teachers to 
boost the administration. Neither will the 
teachers boost the administration of a superin- 
tendent who reprimands his teachers for even a 
minute’s tardiness, but always impugns_ the 
clock’s veracity on mornings that he himself is 
late. He who would enlist the help of his 
teachers in selling his school to Main Street 
must make some attempt to apply the Golden 
Rule in his relations with them. 


While the teacher is important in the job of 
interpreting the school to the community, the 
pupil is even more important. In its pupils, 
the school has at its disposal one of the most 
effective, perhaps the most effective, publicity 
channels in the community. Almost every mail 
brings to the schoolmaster’s desk letters from 
national organizations which seek to enlist his 
aid in their campaigns of publicity and propa- 
ganda. The publicity directors of groups rang- 
ing from meat packers, to associations for the 
prevention of cruelty to aged guinea pigs, seem 
to know the importance of the school as a means 
of influencing public opinion. Isn’t it about 
time that we school people realized that in our 
pupils we possess a potentially powerful force 
for setting the school in its right light to its 
clientele ? : 


The school can have no better advertisement 
than pupils going home happy because they 
feel that at school they have accomplished 
something which they felt was worth while. Tt 
is rare indeed to find a parent who speaks ill of 
the school or teacher about whom his child is 
enthusiastic. Said a parent: “TI have never 
met my little girl’s primary teacher, but I have 
a decided conviction that she is a good teacher 
hecause my daughter loves her and has learned 
2 great deal in the four months she has been in 
her care.” On the other hand, we have all seen 
parents become antagonistic toward a school or 
a teacher because their child disliked the 
teacher. We cannot, of course, make a teach- 
er’s popularity the criterion of her teaching 
ability, but a school whose teachers are not able 
to win the liking of their pupils if not their 
love, is going to have a hard time keeping the 
support of its patrons. 


School pupils, even the little ones, are people. 
They like to be noticed, to feel that they count 
even as you and I do. When Bobby’s superin- 
tendent is able to call him by name and ask him 
how that pet rabbit is getting along, he has gone 
a long way toward winning Bobby’s support and 
loyalty and with it the support of Bobby’s 
father, Bobby’s mother, and perhaps even that 
of grandpa and grandma. Other things being 
equal, the superintendent or principal who 
knows his pupils as individual boys and girls 
and is able to make them feel that they are his 
friends is going to have more public support for 
his policies than is the man who treats them all 
in the mass. 

It is important, too, that the opportunity to 
participate in school activities be passed around 
to everybody instead of being reserved for a 
favored few star performers. A number by the 
school orchestra at the commencement exercises 
is a good deal better from the standpoint of pop- 
ular appeal than is a piano solo. If two school 
plays are given in the course of the year, it is 
better to have thirty people..gach participate 
once than to have fifteen people take part twice. 
Just because a boy, apegere to be the most 
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capable of his group, do not let him have all the 
positions of responsibility and honor in school. 
Give the rest of them a chance. Perhaps some 
of the others will do just as well as the one 
whom we have picked as the ablest. What if 
they don’t do as well? They need the experi- 
ence all the more, and instead of having one 
family interested in school activities we have 
perhaps nine or ten. 

If we would have our pupils spread a good 
report of the school, we must cultivate in them 
pride in their school and its achievements. We 
cannot spend too much time and energy in 
acquainting our pupils with the objectives of 
the school and the success with which those 
objectives are attained. If we are doing a 
better job in English than we did last year, we 
must let our pupils know about it and help them 
to rejoice in their share in the achievement. 
We must make them feel that our school is their 
school. Then they will feel that pride which 
we all enjoy in the progress of that which we 
identify as our own. 


One school with which I am acquainted has 
found the circulation of what they call the 
School Improvement Bulletin an effective means 
of arousing the right kind of school spirit and 
informing pupils of the worth-while things the 
school is doing. This bulletin is a little mimeo- 
graphed, one-page sheet issued monthly with a 
student editorial board and a faculty adviser. 

Whenever a student, a class, or a_ school 
organization does something markedly better 
than last month or last year, the bulletin broad- 
casts the news to the pupils of the school and 
through them to the homes of the community. 
One month’s edition may tell of the attractive 
appearance of Room 12, the perfect attendance 
record of Room 3, and the improvement in the 
scores of this year’s standardized history test 
over last year’s. 

Another issue points with pride to the excel- 
lent order that is evident in the halls and corri- 
dors before school and at dismissal time, names 
ten seventh-grade pupils who have been awarded 
diplomas for their proficiency in writing, and 
boasts of the fact that the state athletic associa- 
tion has awarded a silver loving eup to the 
athletie teams of the school for the high quality 
of their sportsmanship. 

In addition to its teachers and pupils, the 
good school has in its physical plant an effective 
means of advertising its excellence to the public. 
Most of us have an instinetive feeling that that 
which looks attractive is of good quality. T go 
to the good-looking store in preference to the 
one whose appearance is against it although the 
quality of the goods which the latter sells may 
he just as high. T buy the ean of peas with the 
attractive label rather than the one whose label 
is torn or dirty, although I know that damage 
to the label cannot possibly affect the quality of 
the peas inside the ean. Likewise the citizen 
who daily passes a school with well-kept 
grounds, shining windows, and everything in 
good repair is receiving a daily suggestion that 
all is well with the school system. 


Nor does it suffice to confine the beautifying 
to the exterior. In these days when the school 
plant is often in nightly use by adult commu- 
nity organizations, the schoo] head who would 
have the public think well of his school must 
pay careful attention to his housekeeping. 
Dirty floors, messy blackboards, and cupboards 
and desks littered with broken pieces of equip- 
ment make mighty poor labels for educational 
goods. 

The Newspaper as a Publicity Aid 

The local newspaper can be a valuable ally. 

Most editors are glad to give the schools a col- 


umn, a corner, or even a page of their own 
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every week. The editor knows that few parts 
of the paper are read with more interest in 
homes that are represented by children in 
school, and that means most homes. Sometimes 
the school columns are written by regular mem- 
bers of the newspaper staff, sometimes by mem- 
bers of the school faculty, and very often by 
school pupils. In any case, it deserves the care- 
ful supervision of the superintendent. 

A school column that gives a fair and inter- 
esting picture of the activities of the school can 
be of immense help in educating the public and 
arousing the right kind of school spirit in the 
community. On the other hand, if sehool- 
newspaper space runs largely to jokes and ac- 
counts of humorous and near-humorous inci- 
dents and accidents in the classroom, real injury 
is done to the reputation of the school. People 
reading week in and week out, nothing about 
school but accounts of frivolous happenings 
there, cannot be blamed if they form the con- 
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clusion that most of the school time is consumed 
in idle trifling. 

Last, but far from least, the public must be 
kept as fully informed as _ possible regarding 
school-board proceedings. School boards that 
avoid publicity generally receive the most un- 
desirable kind of publicity. When the commy. 
nity is told nothing, it too often imagines the 
worst. Once in a great while something happens 
that the good of the schools requires to be kept 
us quiet as possible it is true. As a general 
policy, however, the sensible thing is to let the 
publie know the facts and problems that cop. 
front the board. We all know that even the 
severe critie of the school-board policies, if he 
is once elected to the board, generally works in 
harmony with the other members. Tle criti- 
cized before because he did not know. Given a 
good school board and a good superintendent, a 
public that knows the situation will offer its 
staunch support. 


School Acoustics 


Geo. P. Little, Acoustical Engineer, Cleveland, Ohio 


Commenting on the successful results of an 
installation of acoustical treatment in the 
auditorium-gymnasium of the Oak Ridge 
School of Royal Oak, Michigan, Superintendent 
Charles R. Starring wrote to the contractor: 
“%  * * We are glad to recommend it as a 
cure for poor audition, particularly, as a part 
of the original equipment.” It is the purpose 
of this article to suggest the lines of thought 
followed by an acoustical engineer in studying 
the plans of a new school building. 

Most common among acoustical difficulties 
experienced in school buildings is that known 
technically as excessive reverberation, This 
means an undue prolongation of all sounds 
after their source has ceased. When a sound 
is produced in any confined space, it travels 
equally in all directions at the uniform speed 
of approximately eleven hundred feet per sec 
ond. When the sound waves come in contact 
with the walls of the room, some of the energy 
is absorbed and transmitted, and the majority 
is reflected back into the room. It so happens 
that most modern building materials are aimost 
perfect sound reflectors, so that only in the 
neighborhood of two per cent of the energy of 
the sound wave is absorbed at each contact with 
the walls. Consequently, an interval of several 
seconds must elapse after each sound, before 
sufficient of its: energy has been absorbed to 
make it inaudible, and this period of reverbera 
tion can be measured in any interior from the 
plans and a knowledge of the materials to be 
used. 

Experience has shown within what limits the 
reverberation will permit satisfactory acoustics 
in rooms of different sizes and natures. For 
example, a reverberation of 1.5 seconds, under 
average audience conditions in a_ classroom, 
would be entirely satisfactory, whereas a 
reverberation of three seconds would produce 
what are generally termed “disagreeably noisy 
conditions.” 

It will be readily seen that the reverberation 
in any room can be easily reduced to acceptable 
limits by increasing the sound-absorbing power 
of the walls to a satisfactory point. For this 
purpose, especially devised acoustical, or sound- 
absorbing materials are available. With the 
coefficient of sound absorption for each material 
established by authoritative measurements, it 
is a simple matter to caleulate what area of the 
walls or ceiling needs to be finished in the acous- 
tic material to reduce the reverberation to an 
acceptable amount. 

The clothing of an audience is an extremely 
important factor in the problem, as this is an 
excellent sound absorber. It is customary to 


figure the ideal or optimum period of reverbera- 
tion for the room under consideration under 
what would be average audience conditions, and 
adjust the reverberation accordingly. 

Many different materials are available for the 
correction of excessive reverberation, and _ their 
merits and = shortcomings from a_ practical 
standpoint should all ke carefully weighed be- 
fore making a selection. The ease or difficulty 
of keeping the material clean should be investi- 
gated. The ease and expense of making repairs 
is another important factor. Must the material 
be installed by trained mechanies from a_per- 
haps distant headquarters, or can repairs be 
made by local labor? The effect of painting, 
on the sound-absorbing qualities, should be 
looked into, particularly in the case of improper 
paints applied during later vears by uninformed 
mechanics who may be redecorating the room. 
In this field, as in others, first cost is not always 
the best indication of ultimate value. 

Besides auditoriums, acoustical treatment. is 
widely used in schools, in swimming pools, gyvm- 
nasiums, cafeterias, kindergartens, and class- 
rooms, shops, typewriting rooms and_ libraries, 
and as the advantages of quiet working con- 
ditions become more fully appreciated, undoubt- 
edly acoustical treatment will be demanded for 
school corridors, 

Not a great deal ean be done in the way of 
improving acoustical conditions by changing 
standard designs and shapes for these rooms 
with the possible exception of auditoriums. 
From the acoustical standpoint, baleonies are 
advantageous, particularly in the rear of an 
auditorium. The opening under the balcony 
should be made large, and the ceiling under the 
baleony kept Hat with the main floor converging 
toward the baleony ceiling at the rear of the 
auditorium. This megaphone effect will tend 
to compress the sound energy entering into the 
baleony opening and improve the hearing con- 
ditions in the rear seats. Sound is a fluid 
energy and seeks to fill whatever spaces it en- 
ters, and naturally by compressing the sound 
energy at distant points, the hearing conditions 
will be improved, providing always, that the 
“left-over sound,” product of excessive reverbe- 
ration, is properly absorbed by suitable acoustie 
materials. 

In the case of many acoustical materials, con- 
siderable economy may be effected by planning 
on their use when the specifications are pre- 
pared for the building, and every school board, 
planning new buildings, owes it to itself to 
secure an acoustical analysis and report based 
on the building plans from some competent 
acoustical engineer, 
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Fundamental Elements in the Training of School Janitors 


F. E. Henzlik, Professor of School Administration, University of Nebraska 


Until recently, the training of school janitors 
for their tasks has been overlooked. ‘ihe re- 
markable efforts for many years, on the part of 
schpol administrators and boards of control, to 
supply the means and the funds for the im- 
provement of teachers and for the construction 
of new buildings, have so absorbed our atten- 
tion, that we have overlooked the problems 
which relate to the services rendered in prop- 
erly heating, lighting, ventilating, and cleaning 
school buildings. In fact, only 51 out of 1,088 
cities reporting in 1923, attempted in any way 
to give instruction to school janitors. We have 
lost sight of the fact that it is an essential part 
of education to give attention to the solution 
of the problems of operation and good house- 
keeping in our schools, Dr. C. E. Reeves, in 
his significant study of janitor service in ele- 
mentary schools, points to the same tendeney 
“The first thought of head 
ydministrators, has been to secure respectable 
and up-to-date buildings in which excellent work 
can be accomplished, but when such are secured, 
their second thought surely ought to be for the 
care of the buildings.” 

In a country where we have over three billion 
dollars invested in school property, and where 
we are annually investing over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in school buildings, the training 
und testing of the caretakers of this property 
is as logical and imperative as the training of 
teachers, nurses, and librarians. 


when he = says: 


Even after we 
analyze in great detail the importance of the 
tasks and duties of school janitors, and set up 
proper standards which should prevail in the 
care and operation of school plants, as Dr. 
Reeves and others are doing, we shall still have 
inefficient housekeeping in our schools, because 
of the type of employees now in service. It 
would be manifestly unfair, however, to shift 
all the blame on the persons who have entered 
the janitorial tield, when the fau't is funda- 
mentally that of the administrators. Our 
s¢chool systems have been run at a low efficiency 
und in many places with great incompetency, 
because we have neglected to give proper train- 
ing to those who serve us in this capacity. We 
have been so interested in other matters that 
we have not realized the importance of janitorial 
service, We have not given the employees the 
consideration due them; as a result, scant facili- 
ties have been provided for their training in 
the specialized work they are called on to per- 
form. 
Importance of the Janitor 

Sut, with the many changes which have taken 
place in the past five years, in national, state, 
and local laws affecting our schools, there has 
come a realization that the caretakers to whom 
our school buildings are entrusted, must not 
only be able to serub, sweep, clean, and shovel 
coal, but must also know certain fundamental 
facts about hygiene, the principles of ventila- 
tion, heating, humidity, sanitation, and methods 
of cleaning. 

The experiments of Benedict, Milner, Leon 
ard, Lambert, Frost, Hill, Flugg, Thorndike, 
and others, have brought us to the realization 
that the really important factors making for 
health or disease in the atmosphere, are physical 
rather than chemical or biological. From these 
experiments we find that heat, and heat com- 
bined with excessive moisture, is the condition 
in the air that has proved to be the greatest 
cause of discomfort, inefficiency, and disease. 
Yet, overheating and excessive humidity are 
the commonest of all conditions in our school- 
rooms today. The physical development of the 
child depends on the environmental conditions. 
The janitor, therefore, is an important factor 
in controlling the comfort and health of the 


occupants of our school buildings. 


says: 


Dr. Dresslar 
“The janitor, next to the principal, is 
perhaps the most important officer in the 
school.” ‘Terman expresses the same idea: “The 
position of the janitor is a very responsible 
one. No other individual, unless it be the prin- 
cipal, has so much influence over the conditions 
which affect the health of the pupils.” Another 
eminent school authority says: “A good janitor 
is harder to replace than a good teacher.” He 
is to the school? what the housekeeper is to the 
home. “Euthenies is the handmaid of 
cugenics.” 

We admit all the above. Yet too often we 
select persons of mediocre ability with little or 
no training or no knowledge of the fundamental 
facets which control the child’s physical environ- 
ment, 

It is universally understood that the pro- 
ficiency of the school teaching force, and the 
progress of the school teacher depends primarily 
upon the desire of the teachers to improve them- 
selves by preparing their studies outside the 
classroom; by attending teachers’ colleges dur- 
ing the summer session, and taking advantage 
of certain extension or correspondence courses 
during the year. Since the salaries of janitors 
in large cities range from $750 to $4,000, and 
often average higher than the salaries of teach 
ers, it is highly important that the personne] 
of the janitorial foree should also make some 
kind of effort for their improvement. 

It took a great many years for us to even 
recognize the problem of getting qualified jani- 
tors. Recently we have made some progress in 
that line. With the introduction of complicated 
heating, lighting, and ventilating systems and 
with modern methods of housekeeping and 
cleaning, the work of the janitor is becoming 
more and more a science, which involves special 
training. 

Ways of Improving Janitor Corps 

1. There are perhaps three ways in which 
the janitor-engineering corps may be improved. 
The first of these is by eliminating from that 
hody, all those Janitors who, because of physical 
disability or on the ground of service rendered, 
arc below the average in the system. 
Put we at once run up against the problem of 
securing a sufficient number of qualitied men 
and women who are willing to accept the places; 
also, the average janitor today is so poorly 
trained that such a standard is not a proper 
standard by which to regulate the service in 
that field. Such a plan would lead from one 
difficulty into another. 

2. Another plan may provide that janitors 
entering the service shall have had certain pre- 
service training. But since the inducements 
are not great enough, we would have great diffi- 
culty in securing proper candidates to take such 
training in advance. Such a plan would not 
take care of the present needs. Like the first, 
this plan gives little encouragement. 
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3. The third plan is that of taking the pres- 
ent corps as it is and training it, while in 
service, to do better and more efficiently the 
things they are going to do anyway. Here is 
where we can hope to get a genuine and positive 
improvement, The janitor will improve indi- 
vidually as well as collectively. In this plan, 
we can look for the greatest progress within the 
svstem as a whole. 
Kinds of Improvement Necessary 

A janitor may improve in the mechanics of 
housekeeping, in knowledge that constitutes his 
stock in trade, in his attitude toward his work. 

1. The mechanics of a janitor consists in 
the many skills he must have in actually doing 
his work. He may improve these skills or he 
inay become better adapted to the requirements 
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of the school through increased ability to do 
well the routine tasks involved in school-house- 
keeping, through increased ability to cooperate 
with superintendents, fellow-janitors and super- 
visors, through inereased ability to deal thought- 
fu‘ly with children and teachers. 

2. His knowledge or “stock in trade” gives 
him the point of view with respect to his work. 
A clear understanding of the principles of 
cleaning, heating, lighting, and ventilating will 
undoubtedly tend to make a broader and better 
janitor. Any fresh knowledge will increase his 
interest and zeal in the work, and so improve- 
ment is bound to result. 

3. Lastly, he may improve in his attitude 
toward his work. A contempt for his position, 
once engendered, leads inevitably to the slight- 
ing of responsibility and duty which results 
in harm to the janitor, children, teachers, and 
system as a whole. So for the good. of all, great 
care should be used to improve the attitude of 
the janitor toward his task. It may be devel- 
oped by a proper recognition of his position in 
the school system. His attitude will determine, 
to a large degree, the value of his work. So 
a broader conception of the relation of his work 
to the school system is bound to affect his point 
of view or attitude. 

Any course for the training of janitors, there- 
fore, must train in the mechanics of cleaning, 
heating, and lighting, ete.; secondly, it must 
give the fundamental principles underlying 
these mechanics, showing the why and where- 
fore of their respective processes; lastly, it must 
create an interest, zeal, and favorable attitude 
in the work at hand, making for the best type 
of service, 

Psychological Principles 

Psychologically, from the learner’s point of 
view, it certainly is a poor procedure or method 
which allows the wrong unless 
through striking contrast the wrong way may 
lead best in calling attention to the errors and 
thereby lead to the right thing. 

Since psychology teaches us that it is the 
reactions or responses we make which we learn, 
rather than facts, it behooves us to set up 
such a plan as will call forth those reactions 
which the janitor is later to use in his service. 
We must, therefore, put before him proper 
models so that he clearly sees and understands 
what he is to do and how he is to do it. With 
such models before him, we must see that he 
actually practices the desired reactions. Under- 
standing how and why to do a thing is not 
enough and is altogether different from actually 
doing it. What we really learn are the re- . 
actions we make. What the janitor will learn 
will be the things he not only sees and under- 
stands, but actually does. In the words of Dr. 
W. H. Kilpatrick, “Precise practice with satis- 
faction, is the key to the situation.” Whatever 
the type of training to be given, therefore, we 
that the janitor is faced with the 
situation which calls forth, on his part, the 
desired reaction. It is not enough to tell and 
te show him how to use a mop or broom, but 
he must actually use it; it is not enough for 
him to observe the best methods of heating, 
and ventilating, of which a system can boast, 
but he must actually fire the furnace and regu- 
late the dampers, and then when his mistakes 
ure pointed out, he must repeat the process 
until he fixes the right habits, and corrects the 
wrong responses. 


responses, 


must see 


Practice under proper guid- 
ance and direction is the thing that counts; 
it is not enough to set down certain rules regu- 
ating his relationship with teachers and pupils, 
but he must be placed in a situation which calls 
for the desirable social responses and attitude 
on his part. 
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Any Plan Adopted Must Be Practical 

Any system of training to be successful must 
give the janitor an opportunity, to not only 
learn to do with greater skill common 
everyday tasks that janitors do anyway, but 
there must be provision for the development 
of a broader view of these daily tasks and pro- 
vision for the choosing of higher and better 
methods. His period of service may, and often 
During 
that time new scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions come forth, changing the very nature of 
his duties. It is not only desirable but neces- 
sary, therefore, that he becomes familiar with 
the best thought and practice of thé day. This 
takes time, study, and methods which require 
the janitor to actually do the things that he 
will he asked to do on the job. 


those 


does, extend over a period of years. 


It is easier, 
perhaps, to reconcile janitors to being enter- 
tained by addresses of able speakers, on novel 
subjects, than to reconcile them to the study 
of heating, lighting, ventilating, cleaning, ete., 
unless the fundamental principles are concretely 
demonstrated, and, in which demonstration, the 
janitor is called upon to take part. By observa- 
tion, demonstration, and participation, he will 
get a broader view ‘of the skills, the subject 
matter and the underlying principles in his 
field. 

If such provisions are made, the janitor will 
not only learn how to sweep, scrub, clean, and 
scoop coal, but he will get a broader view of 
his duties; he will see clearly why certain meth- 
ods, devices, and equipment are to be used in 
preference to others; he will see the relationship 
of his duties to the system as a whole. All 
will result in the greater efficiency and a more 
scientific application of the underlying princi- 
ples upon which his tasks are founded. 

The Importance of a Proper Attitude 

A proper attitude or mind-set is the driving 
force which carries a janitor to a successful 
day’s work. In performing his daily task, the 
janitor who lacks the stimulus that comes from 
recognizing the worth of his services to the 
system as a whole, and who merely takes his 
work as a routine task, reduces the value of 
what he is doing. His attitude is the integrating 
force that unites his skill and knowledge and 
gives him new and broader points of view, and 
thereby, makes his work more meaningful to 
himself and those under whom he works. With 
this inspiration uniting skill and knowledge, a 
wider sympathy develops between janitor and 
pupils, teachers, and school personnel in gen- 
Out of this more wholesome attitude, 
a clearer understanding of the relation 
daily tasks to the system and education 
This finer appreciation releases 
new energy on his part. The importance of his 
position is recognized. ‘Tasks which were a 
drudgery, in days gone by, now become a pleas- 
ure. He takes pride in finding out and setting 
up the best housekeeping standards. His tasks, 
as a whole, become more desirable, more satis- 
fying, and far more worth while. It behooves 
us, therefore, to develop a proper attitude by 
providing means of developing higher ideals and 
broader knowledge in this field, by not only 
providing inspirational, scientific and intel- 
lectual lectures, and literature, but by bringing 
about the proper social and professional rela- 
tionship with pupils, teachers, and colleagues. 
All of these conditions help to give a clearer 
vision of the importance of his tasks in relation 
to those of the pupils and teachers. Only by 
developing such sympathy and attitudes on the 
part of janitors and teachers, can the under- 
lying principles of lighting, heating, venti- 
lating, and cleaning be most efficiently trans- 
lated into the daily practice for the good of all 
coneerned. 


Any Plan of Training Janitors Must Be Sub- 
ordinate to the Educational Authority 
If the superintendent is to be held responsi- 


ble for results, not only from the instructional 


eral, 

comes 
ot his 
as a whole. 
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HERBERT N. MORSE, ; 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 
With the passage of a law creating a fifth assistant com- 
missioner of education, the state commissioner of education 


of New Jersey has appointed Mr. Herbert N. Morse as 
assistant commissioner and assigned to him the work of 
supervision and direction of business matters. 

Mr. Morse was first employed by the state education 
department in June, 1896, in an organization and clerical 
capacity. In 1898 he was appointed to the position of state 
supervisor of school census. In 1900 he was made chief 
clerk of the department of public instruction, serving in 
this capacity until 1919, when he was appointed business 
manager, acting as supervisor and director of business 
affairs. 

Mr. Morse completed three years at the South Jersey 
Institute and one year and a half at Harvard College, and 
in May, 1896, was graduated from an expert accounting 
course in Philadelphia. He has studied school administra- 
tion, and financial and pupil testing in courses at Teachers’ 
College. Mr. Morse is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Public-School Business Officials and has served as 
president of the association. 


side but from the material side, he must be 
recognized as the chief executive officer of the 
board of education. The creation of a coordi- 
nate executive officer or business manager, who 
is given all authority in the training of jani- 
tors, cannot result in the highest degree of 
efficiency for the welfare of the children and 
school buildings. In large city school systems 
where it is necessary to have a business man- 
ager, under whose immediate direction janitor 
training is carried out, it is best to designate 
such officer assistant superintendent, in 
charge of such affairs. Thus the policies, meth- 
ods and devices of training janitors come under 
the direction of educational authority. The 
program for training of janitors can best be 
promoted by not neglecting important educa- 
tional and social features necessary in develop- 
ing an understanding and sympathy of the jani- 
tors. In fact, the services of school janitors 
are significant, only, as they contribute to the 
realization of the educational program adopted. 
It is folly to propose that an educational pro- 
gram can be carried forward with the greatest 
efficiency if those in charge of the school build- 
ings are not in sympathy with educational 
authority and are not responsible to it. In 
order to avoid a ge a and divided 
authority, therefore,( the janitor should be 
trained in accordance with broad educational 
policies which will develop a mechanical, scien- 
tific skill and at the same time develop a thor- 
ough understanding of the importance and 
relation of the janitor to the whole system. 
Likewise, by having such a course under the 
direction of educational authority, a proper 
relation of janitor and teachers can best be 
promoted. The janitor receiving his training 
under such policies will easily learn to coop- 
erate at all times with principal and teachers, 
for the good of all concerned. By such a plan 
teachers can more easily be brought to under- 
stand the proper position of janitorial service 
in the school system. There should be a definite 
understanding as to the relationship of teachers 
and janitors with respect to extra and special 
duties which may or may not be required from 


as 
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time to time; likewise, the social relationship 
of janitor with pupils and teachers can be bet- 
ter guided and promoted. For convenience, it 
may be neeessary to set down certain” broad 
rules as guide posts. Unless these regulations 
are planned according to edueational policies 
there is a tendency to make a mere mechanica] 
machine of the janitor. This understanding 
and sympathy will, of itself, necessarily result 
in a proper attitude and greater efficiency of all 
concerned, In short, to be of the greatest sue- 
cess, any system must be subordinate to the 
educational authority. 
A Sound Financial Basis Necessary 

We do not need to argue that any system of 
training must have some financial support to 
continue long. Necessary supplies, equipment, 
end expert instruction can be depended on reg- 
ularly, only, when such financial support is cer- 
tain. ‘The equipment used by experts for demon- 
stration purposes is supplied in some places by 
the manufacturers who, it is said, are glad of 
the opportunity advertise. This plan of 
financing janitor-training seems to the writer 
manifestly unsound. The manufacturer will 
perhaps furnish some equipment and even an 
expert instructor for so long as it is a novel 
form of advertising for him, or so long as he 
sees that he is to get returns. But the moment 
the novelty is gone, the equipment and service 
stop and the plan breaks down. 
a scheme is open to graft. 


to 


Besides, such 
It indirectly obli- 
gates the school system to buy its supplies and 
equipment from such advertisers, regardless of 
quality. Furthermore, such a scheme falls 
down when you try to apply it to a small school 
system or to the rural school situation because 
it simply will not pay the manufacturer to spend 
What is necessary to give proper training to 
janitors. If it will not pay him, rest assured 
he will not carry it on, because he is not going 
to run his business on a nonpaying basis. 

So we must conclude that some sound finan- 
cial basis must be had in any plan for training 
of school janitors, if we hope to be suecessful 
for any length of time. Any plan that fails to 
tuke account of this element, is doomed to fail- 
ure from the beginning. 

Summary 

So in conclusion, at the risk of seeming dog- 
matic, let me reeapitulate that any plan for 
the training of janitors, to be successful for any 
length of time, must be constructed on the 
fundamental elements given above, namely: 

1. In-service training rather than __ pre 
service training or by a process of elimination 
of all below the average. 

2. Kinds of improvement of individual jani- 


tors. 


(a) Improvement in the mechanics of his 
service, 
(b) Improvement in the knowledge of fun- 


damentals underlying the mechanics of the 
service, 

(c) Improvement of attitude and*good will 
ly increasing zeal and interest. 

3. Psychological principles. 

(a) What we learn are not facts, but the 
reactions we make, therefore, each task must 
be learned in the way it is to be done in actual 
service, 

(b) Get proper models and devices to make 
clear exactly what and how each task or re 
sponse is to be made. 

(c) It is not enough to see and understand 
how each thing is to be done, but opportunity 
must be given each individual to actually do it. 
What we learn, we must practice. 

(d) Call attention to the errors and avoid 
useless reactions. Practice under guidance 
must be had. 

(e) A proper attitude toward work is neces 
sary, if we wish a janitor to acquire skill, knowl- 

(Concluded on Page 150) 
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The Scientific Supervision of Teachers’ Marks 


R. O. Billett, Principal of Harvey High School, Painesville, Ohio 


Schovl marks are the legal tender whereby 
student laborers are rewarded for their services. 
Maybe it should not be so, but it is so. Pro- 
motions, failures, elimination, graduation, and 
recommendations for positions depend on the 
assignment and distribution of marks. More- 
over, that intangible but important something 
called school spirit is more intimately related 


to a fair, just, and equitable distribution of: 


marks than most teachers and administrators 
realize. That school administrator is wise who 
insists on scientific methods of examining and 
of distributing marks. This is easier said, or 
admitted, than done. The inertia of tradition 
or superstition must be overcome before scien- 
tific marking finds its way out of the pages of 
texts and into the practice of teachers. Only 
in the past decade has anything resembling a 
science of examining and marking been de- 
veloped. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
briefly two scientific devices which provide a 
satisfactory basis for examining and for dis- 
tributang marks. These devices are the objec- 
tive eXamination and the normal distribution 
curve. 

Certain superstitions must be removed from 
minds before these devices can be 
generally accepted and used. One 


, 
teachers 


of these 


‘superstitions pertains to the old-type, essay ex- 


Many administrators perceive the 
advantages of the new-type, short-answer, or 
objective examination. But hesitate to 


amination. 


they 


room they will not be secured as the by-prod- 
uct of occasional, hastily written examination 
papers. 

The administrator who admits the above to 
be true will have no qualms of conscience in 
recommending that his faculty abandon the old- 
type essay examination and learn the technic 
ot the new-type short answer, or objective ex- 
amination. 


Fairness of New-Type Tests ; 
He will recognize that the new-type examina- 


tion is a valuable aid in making marking more 
scientific. It gives an accurate measure of the 
absolute and relative accomplishment of all the 
members of the class. It measures accurately, 
and independently,—the teacher’s judgment, or 
emotional set, affecting the score not at all. 
It is diagnostic. When the scores are entered 
on a double-entry score sheet they reveal the 
weaknesses and strengths of each individual. 
It thus becomes a basis of review and of 
remedial instruction. The teacher is enabled to 
find out what is blocking the progress of the 
individual child and to remove the difficulty 
before he is hopelessly behind the class. The 
teacher who gives new-type examinations fre- 
quently, and analyzes the results, will not set 


too much for the prospective citizens of this 
country. The fact to be deplored is that there 
is a great tendency to run these pupils of tre- 
mendously varying abilities through the same 
educative machinery, at the same rate. Many, 
not emerging to suit, are run through the same 
machine again, and often, yet again. ~ 

To care for this wide range of mental ability 
homogeneous grouping is good. Complete in- 
dividualization of instruction is better. But the 
former is limited to the larger schools and the 
latter is waiting on curricula and texts. In 
this transition stage the schools of the country 
must take care to avoid injustice to the mentally 
inferior by expecting them to measure up to 
the standard of the college-preparatory classes. 
The simple expedient of having a certain mim- 
mum mark for college certification and a still 
lower mark permitting the pupil to advance 
through high school, but not to college, will 
make possible the use of present marking 
schemes and still do justice to the low-ability 
pupil to whom the state owes an educational 
debt, as much as to any other. 

A third psychological ghost which haunts the 
minds of many administrators, pertains to the 
relative difficulty of subjects. One need not 


a pace across the wild stretches of her subjegy— be widely learned to become amused at: the 


whieh only a part can maintain. She will go 
back frequently and lend assistance to those 
not geared to maximum speed. The new-type 
test is fair. Three year’s almost exclusive use 
of the new-type test by the entire faculty of 
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make it a part of their administrative procedure— the Harvey High School has not resulted in a 


because of the notion held by themselves or more 
likely by part of the faculty, that a great deal 
is being lost through abandoning the old-time, 
essay type of examination. After taking off all 
the husks, the kernel of their objections seems 
to be that the old-type examination is an ex- 
tremely valuable exercise in (1) English com- 
position and in (2) the organization of facts. 
Examinations Have No Teaching Objectives 
Now all educators will admit that both of 


these objects are worthy aims of education. 
But few would eall them essential aims of an 
examination. The educating process and the 


examining process are two quite different 
things. Therefore many practices which are 


conducive to one process may not be recom- 
mended for the other. 

No high school requires less than three years 
of English—most require four years—of their 
students. All grade schools require eight years, 
(speaking in terms of the 8-4 plan). As a result 
of this training one surely may expect the 
student to develop the ability to write a good 
composition. 

As for learning to organize facts—that is one 
of the main objectives in teaching any subject. 
The teacher presents facts, orally or through 
the printed page, and leads the pupil to organize 
them, to make tentative conclusions, to make 
deductions, to compare these deductions with 
more facts, to reorganize the whole, thus form- 
ing new tentative conclusions, and so on, until 
the logieal organization of the subject matter 
is as complete as the course and the teacher 
ean make it. Much evidence, both oral and 
written is required of pupils throughout the 
term to show that they have acquired this 
ability. This is true training in thinking. 
Holding all conclusions as tentative is not the 
least important phase of the process. But all 
this is educative. It properly has little to do 
with examining. If the ability to produce a 
good English composition and the ability to 
logically organize subject matter are not secured 
as the result of four years’ effort in the class- 


single complaint from the 550 students con- 
No better evidence could be 
offered that the pupil regards the results of 
the test as fair. 

Another common superstition 


cerned each year. 


which inter- 
feres with the fair assignment of marks per- 
tains to scholastic standards. 

Many administrators knowingly or unknow- 
ingly believe that a school can have only one 
scholastic standard. And that standard is 
measured solely in terms of subject matter. 
The ability of the pupil is to be taken into 
consideration not at all. Such administrators 
set the horizontal bar at a certain height and 
command all to jump. The fat and lean, the 
short and the tall, the athletic and the maimed, 
every pupil, yea, though he have no legs at all, 
yet he must clear the bar, or he has failed. 

This concept makes out of school, for many 
pupils, a place similar to that where “Tantalus 
stood in a pool, his chin level with the water, 
vet parched with thirst and unable to assuage 
it; for when he bowed his head, eager to quaff, 
the water fled away, leaving the ground at his 
feet all dry. Tall trees, laden with fruit, 
stooped their heads to him—pears, pomegran- 
ates, apples, and luscious figs; but when, with 
a sudden grasp, he tried to seize them, winds 
whirled them high Above his reach.” 

One Standard for All? 

This superstition, of one standard only, and 
that in terms of subject matter, only, dates back 
to the days when the high school served but 
one class of 


people, the college-preparatory 


group. In those days only those of average or 
above average “abstract—verbal intelligence” 





were enrolled in high school. Now, in many 
states, all boys and girls under 18 years must 
be in high school. The schools enrol] as many 
very superior students as ever, probably more. 
But in the same classes with these very superior 
students are now found students whose intelli- 
gence ranges down to very inferior. This fact 
that the inferior are being trained is not to 
be deplored. Twelve years of training is none 
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anties of this phantasm. 


Relative Difficulty of Subjects 
Which is most difficult, or which takes the 


highest type of mind, Latin or French or 
biology? Is it more difficult to learn a con- 
jugation or to master the chromosome theory 
of the inheritance of Mendelian traits? 

Which is most difficult—history or economics 
or algebra? Is it easiest to solve a quadratic 
equation, or to master the causes and effects of 
the Amercian Revolution, or to comprehend the 
causes and effects of the industrial revolution ? 

Which is most difficult—physies or chemistry 
or shorthand or English? Is it easiest to under- 
stand a sheet of hieroglyphics called shorthand 
notes, or a structural formula in chemistry, or 
a page of derived formulas dealing with falling 
bodies, or a Shakespearean sonnet? 

The only sensible answer is that there need 
be no material difference in difficulty. All sub- 
jects may be made equally easy or difficult. 
Properly presented each and every one fur- 
nishes splendid opportunity for interpreting 
modern life to our pupils and teaching them 
how to organize subject matter logically, and 
to make deductions—in short, to think. 

The idea, therefore, so commonly held by 
teachers and administrators, that a higher fail- 
ing rate is more justifiable in one subject than 
in another, is mere stuff and nonsense, the re- 
sult of a distorted or exaggerated notion con- 
cerning the place of one’s own subject in the 
educational program. 

All subjects may be equally easy or difficult 
depending on what is selected for the minimum 
essentials and upon how these minimum essen- 
tials are presented. 

This is not an argument against educational 
guidance. Some subjects are better for some 
pupils. It is an argument against a teacher, 
in the so-called, college-preparatory subjects, 
expecting the low-ability student to accomplish 
more than a small fraction of what the high- 
ability pupil is able to accomplish. 

The Normal-Distribution Curve 

It is also an argument for the use of another 
scientific device as an aid to the fair assign- 
ment of marks. The new-type, short-answer, 
or objective examination has already been men- 
tioned. The second aid is the normal-distribu- 
tion curve. One of the chief objections to the 
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use of the normal curve in assigning marks is 
that subjects are supposed to vary so greatly 
in doficulty that varying failing rates may be 
expected. 

It is true that in actual practice school sys- 
tems show a ridiculous variation in the assign- 
ment of marks. The variation is frequently 
just as great among the teachers of a given sys- 
tem. These extreme variations are a constant 
and unnecessary source of administrative difti- 
culty. 

If the new-type examination were used for 
examining and the normal distribution curve 
were used intelligently for assigning marks, 
most of the difficulties and injustices pertaining 
to marking would disappear. 

Many teachers and administrators now in 
service have never taken a course in statistics 
and many never will. To such people the 
normal distribution curve is a theory, not a 
reality. Whether they ever study statistics or 
not, they need to learn that the law of normal 
distribution is a fact, not a subject for debate. 
It exists as certainly as the law of chemical 
affinity, the law of marginal utility, or the law 
of falling bodies. It is operative wherever the 
measurement of any trait of any class of things, 
animate or inanimate, is attempted. One may 
stand at the door of the school building from 
one hour before the tardy bell rings till one 
hour after, and count the number of students 
who enter the door per given unit of time. He 
may arrange these in the form of a graph and 
he will have a normal distribution. One may 
measure the width of a thousand elm leaves, or 
count the serrations on their margins and make 
a graph showing the number having the least 
width, or the least number of serrations, and 
sc on up to the number having the greatest 
width, or the greatest number of serrations, and 
he will have approximately a normal distribu- 
tion. Or one may administer any standardized 
test, in any subject, to a large number of chil- 
dren and the scores will approximate a normal 
distribution. 

Application of Normal Distribution 

‘To assume that the ability to master history 
or Latin or any other subject, does not also 
follow a normal distribution is to assume that 
ability to master a given subject is a super- 
natural thing quite exempt from the natural 
law which governs everything else in the uni- 
verse. Such an assumption is, of course, 
absurd. 

To get any benefit from this normal-distribu- 
tion curve we must first recognize its existence. 
There are two proofs of the existence of the law 
of normal distribution which any intelligent 
person can comprehend unaided by specialized 
knowledge of statistics. 

The first of these proofs is based upon the 
well-known fact that the average of a great 
number of estimates is always the true value of 
the estimated quality or quantity. This fact is 
recognized in a modified form when it is said 
that “the truth of the matter is probably be- 
tween the two extremes.” 

Ilave a thousand people estimate the width of 
a room and many of the estimates will be ridicu- 
lously high or low. But the arerage will be 
exactly right. 

Similarly if the distribution of marks given 
by any teacher, on the basis of her own unaided 
judgment, is considered, almost any idiosyn- 
crasy may appear. She may be inclined to 
grade too leniently, or she may be holding a 
so-called arbitrary standard unreasonably high, 
resulting in an abnormal number of failures. 
She may award all pupils the same mark to 
avoid “unfavorable” comparisons, as actually 
has occurred at times. If the administration is 
foolish enough to have a certain mark which 
exempts pupils from examination, this factor 
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FIG. 1. A NORMAL DISTRIBUTION. 


will result in an abnormal! collection of marks 
at the exemption point. 
The Standard Curve in Experience 
But suppose a hundred thousand marks, 


issued by hundreds of different teachers, could 
be analyzed with respect to their percentage dis- 
tribution. The law of averages would give us 
approximately the true percentage of marks to 
ussign—average, above average, and below aver- 
age. Such an analysis has been made. A 
total of 96,853 marks issued in the elementary 
vears of Cornell, Missouri, Harvard, and Wis- 
consin is distributed as follows— 

A B C D k 
8.2% 24.5% 38.006 17.9% 8.7% 
Ilere C is detined as average, B distinetly 

above average, D distinctly below average, A as 
very superior, and E as failure. 

Literally hundreds of similar analyses, in- 
volving fewer cases, have been made in elemen- 
tury schools, high schools, and colleges. The 
distribution has been found to hold for sur- 
prisingly small groups of pupils. Thus by em- 
pirical and inductive methods a standard for 
distributing marks has been established. If the 
teacher or administrator had no further infor- 
mation than the above, he would be justified in 
ussuming the existence of a normal distribution, 
approximating the above percentages, and in 
using the above as an aid to his judgment when 
issuing marks. 

However, there is another approach to the 
problem. An interesting mathematical proce- 
dure gives approximately the same distribution 
as that given above. Figure 1 represents a 
normal surface of distribution. The surface is 
divided into five areas by perpendiculars erected 
at 1, m, n, p, q, and r. The entire surface is 
not included between | and r, but practically the 
entire surface is included. The areas above 
lm, mn, np, pq, and are respectively 7%, 
24%, 38%, 24%, and 7%. This distribution is 
strikingly shader to the distribution, (men- 
tioned before) obtained from the analysis of 
approximately 100,000 marks. 

Another striking fact is that Im, mn, etce., 
each equal one standard deviation. It is un- 
necessary to resort to a mathematical definition 
of the term standard deviation, to get its signifi- 
eanece. A standard deviation is the amount by 
which a given trait must vary from the average 
in order that the deviation will be perceptible 
to practically everyone. 

To give an illustration—suppose the standard 
deviation of the stature of men is two inches. 


Starch, Daniel, “Educational Psychology,” VPage 442. 
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FIG. 2. DISTRIBUTING THE SCORES OF 147 PUPILS 
ON AN OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION AND AS- 
SIGNMENT OF MARKS ON THE BASIS OF 
NORMAL DISTRIBUTION, TOTAL 
POSSIBLE SCORE, 240 POINTS 
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If the average height of men is 5 ft. 8 in., then 
«man 5 ft. 7 in. is not noticeably short, though a 
man of 5 ft. 6 in. would be classed as short, 
because he varies by at least one standard de via- 
lion from the average. Similarly, a man of 
5 ft. 10 in. would be classed as tall. The stand- 
ard deviation of noses is not so great. There- 
fore we say that “two inches is a lot on the end 
of a nose.” 
Applying the Principle to Pupils’ Marks 

Now what has this to do with the awarding 
of marks to pupils¢ A great deal. Figure 1 
is accepted as the proper basis for awarding 
marks, the average of the C’s will differ from 
the average of the D’s or from the average of 
the B’s by one standard deviation, an amount 
which is clearly perceptible. Of course the 
C’s merge with the D’s by imperceptible grada- 
tions like daylight into darkness. But the 
judgment of the teacher is materially aided by 
having five marks, A, B, C, D, and E which, at 
their average, vary from each other by an equal 
umount and that amount perceptible to all. 
low much better is this than the old 100% 
method where one pupil received 946% and an- 
other 95°04 but no one ever knew or could ex- 
plain why! The gradations of the 100°% seale 
were illusory because no human being’s judg- 
ment is refined enough to recognize a difference 
of 1°. Furthermore there is every reason, 
empirical, as well as scientific, to believe that 
the distribution indicated in Figure 1 is true to 
the nature of things. The grading scheme 
then becomes: A= Very heninrs B= Dis- 
tinctly Above Average; C = Average; D= Dis- 
tinctly Below Average; EK = Very Inferior. 

The 100°, system is objectionable not ouly 
because no one knows what 1% is, but also be- 
cause no one knows what 1009 is. Each 
teacher has his or her own notion. The normal 
distribution establishes the average accomplish: 
ment of the class as the standard by which the 
class is measured. This average accomplish- 
ment, unlike one hundred per cent, is a very 
detinite thing, easily measured by the new-type 
test, and not subject to the fluetuations of indi- 
vidual whims, 

Figure 2 shows a typical distribution of 
marks using the method of measuring and dis- 
tributing herein advoeated. This distribution 
is taken at random from the office files of simi- 
lar reports submitted by the faculty of Harvey 
Ifigh School to the principal. 

The test, whose scores are distributed in 
Figure 2, was administered to 147 freshman 
pupils in English. The highest possible score 
was 240 points. Such a test should be difficult 
enough that the best in the class may not get 
all of it. The seores on this test range from 60 
to 239. The teacher should follow out the 
normal distribution mechanically, at first. She 
may then make such readjustments of “border- 
line” eases as her judgment dictates. The prin- 
cipal or superintendent should require a copy of 
each objective examination, with a distribution 
of scores and marks similar to Figure 2, to be 
filed at the office. These are especially valuable 
for final examinations. Pupils who need to 
tuke a special examination (as, for example, in 
case of students who have done summer study- 
ing) in any subject may be given the same test 
and may be assigned a mark, scientifically, on 
the basis of what the class scores of the preced- 
ing semester had been. 

Another Aid 

Teachers who once have mastered the technic 
of the new-type test and have once acquired 
confidence in the guidance of this scheme of 
distribution of marks, quickly perceive the ad- 
vantages to themselves and to the pupil and re- 
fuse to return to the old-type essay examination 
and guesswork distribution of marks. 

(Concluded on Page 149) 
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The Practical Value of Unit Costs in Public- 
School Teaching 


Arthur J. Peel, Brookline, Mass. 


In discussing the subject of scientific cost find- 
ing with school superintendents and managers, 
I have been led to the conelusion that school 
officials may be grouped into three classes; (1) 
those who know the value of scientific cost ac- 
counting. and are getting good results; (2) those 
who realize that such information would be of 
considerable service, but do not believe that it is 
possible for them to get it; and (3) those who 
either doubt its value, or are convineed that it 
wouldw’t result in any change or improvement 
in their own administration. 

Those who do not see the very vital relation- 
ship between school costs and educational values 
as expressed in public-school work, have difti- 
culty in giving any serious attention to the 
matter of cost finding, and in this they are in 
no way to blame; for, if there is no demon- 
strable relationship of practical import, then 
cost accounting is certainly a superfluous and 
wasteful expense in any school superintendent’s 
office. The possibility of failure to make the 
best use of costing factors as developed by 
records and aceounts, is never absent in any 
organization in which cost finding is a feature; 
and evidences are not lacking that in some 
school offices, time, money and trained service 
have been employed in developing a mass of 
cost information which has been accepted merely 
as statistical information from whieh have been 
prepared , pretty charts and graphs. In other 
words such information has been an end in itself, 
and not a means to an end. Even many com- 
mereial and industrial organizations fail to 
make the best use of the cost information ob- 
tained through the operations of an established 
system. 

“Our business is to provide an adequate edu- 
cation for the children, regardless of what it 
costs in units,” one superintendent remarked, 
when IT commented on the faet that his reeords 
revealed no eost information that would enable 
him to make an intelligent comparison betwee 
one school and another in his own city, let alone 
a’ comparison between his schools and others, in 
the state. And within certain limits, he is 
right; just as the postmaster general is right, 





actual cost of collecting, transporting, and de- 
livering a letter sent from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. But the people pay the full cost eventu- 
ally, for what is not met by the two-cent stamp 
must be paid in taxes. And we get no better 
postal service than what we actually pay for. 
The same thing applies to the public schools. 
But had it not been for the fact that the post- 
office department keeps cost accounts, the de- 
partment might still have been operating its 
own airplane service at a cost considerably in 
excess of that which it now pays to contractors. 
Therefore, the people benefit as a result of the 
post-office department’s cost-accounting — efti- 
ciency. 
Underexpenditures and Overexpenditures 

Many people are under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the only purpose of cost finding is to 
discover, if possible, where costs may be reduced 
without impairing efficiency or quality. Un- 
doubtedly this is a very valuable and essential 
purpose of all cost accounting; but let us not 
forget that these same findings may reveal 
underexpenditures as well as overexpenditures. 
For example, if the cost of teaching English in 
a senior high school is ten cents per pupil hour, 
based on careful averages and accepted as a 
standard by a city, district, or a state, and in 
one high school in the state we find that it costs 
only seven cents per pupil hour, this does not 
necessarily mean that the latter school is more 
eticient; it probably means that English is not 
being taught as well in that school as in the 
majority of schools in the state. 

But investigation need not end here: we may 
go on, if we have proper cost accounts, and 
analyze the situation in detail. For instance, is 
the teacher-salary cost below the average? If so, 
is it due to the fact that there are too few 
teachers, or (what amounts to the same thing). 
are the classes too large? Or, are the teachers 
underpaid 7 
tent / 


Tf not underpaid, are they compe- 
We might go on and investigate the cost 
of supplies, books, and so forth, and diseover a 
parsimonious policy which deprives the students 
of all the helps that they should have to make 
the study interesting and resultful. But to 
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In Chart A will be found a general scheme 
of carrying through cost accounting to the point 
of utility. This chart is suggestive only and is 
in no sense to be taken as complete in any de- 
tail. It will be seen that of the five main divi- 
sions of school expenditure we have developed 
only one—that of instruction. Each and all of 
the others might be developed in the same way. 
li: some school offices this is being done for the 
purpose of obtaining a total per-capita cost. But 
a word of warning may be in order just here; 
any unit or per-capita cost in which are in- 
cluded the cost of school maintenance and 
operation, the cost of auxiliary activities, and 
administration, is dangerous for comparative 
purposes. The only cost that is safely compar- 
able, is that of instruction, and this includes 
teachers’ salaries, supplies and books. Inei- 
dentally these three items constitute from 70 to 
80 per cent of the total expenditure for public 
schools, exclusive of new buildings and improve- 
ments, and other capital charges. 


Just how far it is advisable to go, in breaking 
down expenditure into distributed and classified 
divisions, is a question that cannot be answered 
dogmatically. I suppose the majority of school 
superintendents do get a cost by schools, and 
most of them obtain a per-capita cost per pupil 
for instruction, and frankly I don’t quite see 
the value of this information alone. 


Seeking Cost Factors 

Suppose it does cost $87.86 to educate a child 
in School A, $100.74 in School B, and $94.80 in 
School C; of what use is this information unless 
we have more data? It is quite conceivable 
that it costs exactly the same to teach a child 
in one as it does in the other, and the difference 
is brought about entirely by -the difference. in 
school population in each unit. So many things 
suggest themselves as soon as we begin to think 
carefully on this point, that we see, at once, 
that we know too little to be able to arrive at 
any intelligent conclusion. But if we begin to 
build up some standards based on averages, we 
start something constructive and valuable. For 
example, suppose we find that the total average 
cost of teaching a child for one school year is 
$125.71, and then break up this figure into seven 
divisions, each representing a natural classifiea- 
tion of public-school expenditure, we may de- 
velop a factor which will make it easier for us 
to get at fundamental causes: 


ns . : : : : IC UINONE. 6. 65:65.0:5094.5994050580055.0000 
when he says that the duty of the United States work along this line, two things are essential, ae... 91.98 
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We now have seven factors to compare with 
seven corresponding factors, and we need con- 
cern ourselves only with the one or two that 
show an appreciable variance. If one of these 
is the instruction cost, then investigation is 
narrowed to three items of expense—teachers’ 
salaries, supplies, and books. 

But even this does not tell the complete story. 
Teacher salary-cost is high, for instance: very 
well; where and why? A reference again to the 
Chart A will indicate a natural development of 
instruction cost: This may be (1) by grades 
(in grade schools); or (2) by departments; or 
(3) by subject—the two latter in junior and 
senior high schools, and vocational and trade 
schools. We have now got down to units of 
grade, department, and subject. A comparison 
of the cost of one grade with another grade, of 
one department with another department, or of 
one subject with another subject, is meaning- 
less for all practical purposes. 

It costs more to teach science subjects than it 
does commercial: What are we going to do 
about it? Nothing—there’s nothing we can do. 
But if we have our basic standards, for com- 
parison with actual costs, we have something to 
guide us, something that may reveal “a nigger 
in the woodpile.” Of course, those standards 
must take into account population as well as 
items of expenditure; if our standard of student 
cost in the commercial department, for example, 
is $82.45, we must know that this is based on 
850 hours’ tuition in the school year, and on a 
definitely stated attendance. Any variation be- 
tween actual cost and standard cost, will be due 
to one or more of three things: (1) Variation 
in total hours of tuition; (2) variation in at- 
tendance; (3) expenditure, higher or lower than 
standard. It is only in regard to the third 
cause that we need to investigate further. 

Cost Finding Uncovers Conditions 

Some of the reasons for high and low costs 
are shown on the chart—or rather, they are 
hinted at. Many others will suggest themselves 
to the practical school superintendent. I recal! 
two cases where ascertaining the cost by grades, 
resulted in a consolidation of classes under one 
teacher, resulting in bringing the cost down to 
normal, even after increasing the salary of the 
teacher. Here is an instance where cost-finding 
uneovered a condition that had not been recog- 
nized until it was translated into terms of 
dollars and cents. On the other hand, a low 
grade-cost may be due to overburdened teachers, 
too large classes, and while there may be every 
good reason for remedying such an undesirable 
condition, the superintendent who, in addition 
to the sechoolman’s reasons, has a_ financial 
justifieation for splitting classes and engaging 
additional teachers, is in a stronger position 
with his board or committee than he who has 
only the pedagogic reasons. 

I might go on and quote illustration after 
illustration to prove my point, that cost ae- 
ecunting in school business has a very vital 
and valuable relation to school administration 
and publie education in all its various phases, 
but we have another step to go before we ex- 
haust the possibilities of scientific cost finding. 

The attention of the reader is now called to 
the ‘second chart, Chart B. This chart is a 
somewhat more detailed development of one 
class of expense—instruction. It will be noted 
that we do not stop with the cost of teaching a 
subject, but go on from this point, until we 
evolve four kinds of unit costs or data. It will 
be understood, of course, that any or all of the 
subjects may be developed in the same manner 
as that indicated for Latin; and also, that the 
first- and third-year Latin may be worked out 
in the same way as the second-year. 

When we have reached this stage in our cost 
accounting we might almost say that it has be- 
come so attentuated and refined that the clear 
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W. G. GRIGGS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Mr. W. G. Griggs of Bessemer, Ala., who was recently 
elected superintednent of schcols at Mobile, succeeds the 
late Mr. S. S. Murphy. 

Mr. Griggs is a native of Alabama, a graduate of How- 
ard College, and has completed graduate work at the 
University of Chicago and Harvard University. 

Mr. Griggs began his teaching career in the small-town 
school systems of Alabama. He became principal of an 
elementary school in Birmingham where he remained for 
five years. He was superintendent of schools at Gadsden 
for two years, and from Gadsden he went to Danville, Va. 
From Danville he went to Bessemer. 

Mr. Griggs was 2 member of the committee which di- 
rected the changes in the Alabama constitution permitting 
taxation for public schools, and he acted as chairman of 
the committee which was responsible for the passage of the 
Alabama school code. He was secretary of the Alabama 
Education Association from 1904 to 1916 and was a mem- 
ber of its executive committee for five years. In 1916 he 
was made president of the Alabama Association. 


line of distinction between the business fune- 
tion and the teaching function, is all but lost. 
This is true beeause an accounting as refined 
and seientifie as this, throws a searching beam 
of light on conditions directly due or eaused by 
pedagogic methods, policies, and teachers. Let 
me give a case in point: In a town well-known 
to me, the eost per pupil recitation in Freneh, 
in the junior high school, is .092; in the senior 
high school the cost for the same subject is 149. 
The suceess of the French elasses in the junior 
school is outstanding; the work is far more thor 
oughly done and the subject is popular. But in 
the senior high, the results are very poor; the 
increase in recitation cost is due to less pupils 
and a higher teacher-salarv cost. Yet what 
would bring out this condition more vividly 
than the unit eost ? 
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Unit-Cost Accounting 

Another instance: In a school in a southern 
state the cost of teaching commercial subjects 
was abnormally high, something like 25 cents 
per pupil hour. This high cost attracted the 
attention of the state department of educatioy, 
and an investigation was made, on the assump- 
tion that since the cost was comparatively high 
in that state, the quality of instruction ought to 
be exceptionally good, and graduates should be 
having no trouble in securing positions in the 
city. But the findings of the department were 
very different to the expectations! It was dis- 
covered that a large business school in the city 
boasted of the facet that a large percentage of 
its students were graduates from the commer- 
cial department of the publie high school—half- 
baked product! One of the speakers at the 


N. E. A. convention this year said, in the course’ 


of his address, “If we shoot at the wrong mark, 
or miss the mark shot at, it does no good, and 
perhaps does harm, to increase the charge of 
powder.” This is what had happened in the 
ease of this school; they had gradually increased 
the cost of the department, in an endeavor to 
get better results, but had failed to keep their 
students in school long enough to secure a thor- 
ough training in commercial subjects. And 
how was this uncovered? By unit-cost account- 
ing. 

On reference to the Chart B it will be noted 
that one of the factors worked out is the percen- 
tage of the subject cost to the total instruction 
dollar, and that this is for comparison with rela- 
tive subject values. For example, if the rela- 
tive value of English to Latin is, say, 75 to 25, 
a theoretical ideal would be that it should eost 
only one third as much to teach Latin as it 
does to teach English. But we are on danger- 
ous ground now; suffice it for us to say that a 
comparison of this nature may reveal that more 
money is being spent on a certain subject. than 
is commensurate with its value to the student. 

To obtain the cost per sehool day, seems, to 
me, to be without serious purpose, though T 
know of offices where this is being done. The 
purpose of this article is more to stimulate 
thought and inquiry, than to outline a system, 
or even to indieate very definitely what ought to 
be done. Tf any of our readers are interested in 
how to obtain unit eosts, we would refer them 
to a small handbook! on the subject, in whieh 
is set forth a simple but effective system of cost- 
finding in publie-school work. 


; oe Simplified School Accounting. Bruee Publish- 
ing 0, 


Park and Playground Accidents 


O. W. Douglas, Chicago, III. 


In treating a subject of such importance and 
with so many relations, the writer begs the 
liberty of noting some general national traits 
and conditions which surely have a bearing upon 
the subject at hand. It is a_ well-established 
fact that America has led the nations of the 
world in many lines of endeavor, both publie 
and private. We have given the world a ma- 
jority of great epoch-making inventions; we 
have excelled in education, philanthropy, and 
benevolences; but in the matter of safety to life 
and limb we have fallen woefully behind the old 
world. This applies not only to homicides but 
to accidental deaths and injuries. 


Whether this lamentable condition is due to 
too much legislation, lax law enforcement, court 
delays, or to an ingrained temperament of in- 
difference may admit of argument, but the fact 
remains that our national psychology has made 
possible too great a proportion of crimes of vio- 
lence and of accidents. On the face of returns 
from the United States Census Bureau, police 
authorities, and other sources of information, 


we are shown to be very wasteful of human life. 
Law alone will not correct this condition, for 
law is impotent without the social will to enforce 
it. 

When we examine accident statisties we find 
almost the same conditions as in the ease of 
crime. In 1923 the total accidental fatalities 
in the United States amounted to 83,000 in 
round numbers; classified as follows: 


hia ee IR a 22,600 
NIE it ONIN aig Guiava 5 5-0 Vea ON SARE 2,200 
Ny SRN eds chia 0 ea ahaa s Pad ns ee CR SIRES EN 2,000 
Automobile not including grade crossings..... 16,500 
SOE 9:5 00d dost KT OES) TAG aaa TTI a ewes 23,000 
TS TRA 859.56 FSG AUT ASTER AEDT TR ER EDITORS 20,000 
PENN, oo co tex chance Ne saae eae Rieeaeeae sss 19,000 
Nonfatal accidents rank as follows: 
CCU SWAT 6.65.65 decease ean ddecewesn steeds 680,000 
SUE | 6.5 oe 5505 5045 46500442 5-04064046944885088 570,000 
Keonomie loss estimated....................$8600,000,000 


The number of children under 15 years of age 
killed was 21,000; of these accidents 7,000 were 
on streets and highways. 

The National Safety Council is an organiza- 
tion devoted entirely to the dissemination of 
knowledge and methods tending to the reduction 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. F. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 


| Recent School-Building 
Activity in Seattle 


l . 

Thomas R. Cole, Superintendent 
. F. A. Naramore, School Architect 
I The vear 1926-27 was notable in Seattle for 
C the virtual completion of a $2,250,000 building 
eC schedule and the authorization at the polls of 


, a new program ealling for an investment of 


0 $2,400,000 in new sites, new buildings, and addi- 
tions to present plants. Both propositions were 
decisively endorsed by the voters. 

h In exterior design, the Seattle buildings are 

t- relatively simple and conservative, the chief 
emphasis having been placed upon the adapta- 

: tion of the interiors to certain educational re 
quirements. Each of the two building programs 
mentioned in this article has been preceded by 
an exhaustive survey of building needs and 
trends of population. Locations for new build- 
ings and additions have then been determined 

. upon the basis of the survey findings. 

a After the site of a new building has been 

Me located, the second step has been to organize the 
character of the edueational activities which it 

isto house. In the case of an elementary school. 

a for example, the question of whether or not the 

. platoon organization is to be used has guided 

Pe the formulation of the building design. In 

” planning the intermediate (junior high) schools. 

600 the sehedule of subjects has been worked out in 

200 full and a tentative daily program for each. 

= based upon a careful estimate of the number of 

. pupils to be housed, has been construed. In 

000 this manner the number and location of the 

000 various special rooms, as well as the equipment 

000 of each, have been fixed. While this has been 

-— a somewhat elaborate preparatory procedure, the 

ge result has proved to be a happy one as far as 

ss educational convenience and economy of space 
ure concerned. 

za- The 1925 Building Program 

of The building program now being completed 

ion was authorized in March, 1925. It provides the 





frst unit of one new combination senior high- 


ENTRANCE DETAIL OF THE GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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and-intermediate sehool and additions to two 
high-school plants, two intermediate schools, 
two elementary schools, and one addition to an 
elementary school. It was originally estimated 
that this schedule would house 5.840 pupils, but 
later adjustments brought the total capacity up 
to 6.270. 
The Seattle Intermediate-School Pian 

The Seattle intermediate-school currieulum 7. 
of the constants-with-variables: type. The sub- 
jects in the seventh grade are preseribed, follow 
ing largely the present elementary-school eur- 
riculum, with especial emphasis upon explora- 
tion and broadening of the pupils’ interests, 
Kighth-grade pupils, under proper guidance, 
based upon careful observation of their reactions 
to the seventh-grade curriculum, are permitted 
one elective, while those of the ninth grade may 
have two. 

Sinee individualization of instruetion and 
educational guidance are basie considerations of 
the intermediate sehoel, supervised — study 
methods are used, and pupils are grouped ae- 
cording to educational needs. The eurrieulum 
has been planned to discover interests and 
capacities in order to make possible careful edu- 
cational advisement in the selection of cleetive 
subjects, not only in the intermediate, but in 
the senior high sehool as well. 

The school day consists of six periods of sixty 
minutes each. Teaching is organized upon the 
departmental plan. English composition and 
the social scienees are taught by the same teach 
ers, making for a close correlation of these re- 
lated fields. 

The Seattle Platoon Organization 

The Seattle duplicate or platoon-school pro 
gram varies from: that usually followed in sey 
eral important particulars. The Seattle day, 
for example, is composed of six instead of four 
or eight periods. For the auditorium period, 
the Seattle plan substitutes speeial instruetion 
in reading under a teacher who also serves as 
the school librarian. Supervised study in all 
academic subjects is also made possible. sinee 
the home-room teacher never has more than a 
single grade seetion in the room at any time. 
Grover Cleveland Senior High-and-Intermediate 

School 

The first unit of the Grover Cleveland High 
School, which is a combination senior high-and- 
intermediate school, was occupied on January 
3. 1927, the contract having been let on Novein- 
her 14, 1925. Since the completion of the build 
ing is provided for in the new program recently 
wuthorized, the tinal cost figures cannot be 
given, 

The exterior of this building is red faee- 
brick trimmed with gray terra cotta. The in- 
terior construction is reinforced conerete floors, 
including attic and stairs. Partitions are of 
hollow tile. The roof is of mill construction. 
Heating and ventilation are provided for by 
the split system with thermostatie control and 
wir washers. 

Kfticieney data and room schedule are as fol- 
lows: 


Percentage of Area of Complete Building Devoted to 
Various Purposes 


PATO, och ahh ce Wwe tonsa hed besbdedon 11.3% 
SUNNNEINNNE, 13. d-¢ wih a7d ge died Gadd ne aa Vie niths< MASA OS . O.t% 
Accessories (luncheon, ete.)....... 2. ee ee ee eee 4.4% 
Cee: UE, WUTEIO RS i0h 0.84 08s nk ale ean eaee< 20.0; 
PPR UNE) WINNS 6:5.9:0:9.400,009:4.59 Oe das 24 o-04R a REN 12.6% 
Room Schedule 100.0% 
CSRUEPOUIER 252 feiscsaseKdws Ta 3+ pupils 258 
COMMBOUONIM. ik.nkdb2.5 00008084 la i - 492 
Botany and general science 1 @ 30 = 30 
Physies and chemistry..... 1 @ 30 = 30 
EE 5:0:454040405.44.80 006008 la so 30 
CEI 9:3.0-0 6-49 cna weessesas la so - a0 
TEE, hs BROS dre TOES ROES la sw es a0 
PER VEG Ga See HSRC ETAL TCA KORM la so : 30 
Mechanical drawing ....... la sw _ 30 
TUMOMFRTOE 6 6i50.0 80600008 la 4 _ 40) 
POORMCODINE  éciccs cs civics la so a a 
Ree WOOT 6666s és ccwde 1 @ 112 112 
CRSA 6. 6.660964. 5460405 2@ ww = 100 
TOtAl MOMCINE CONONILG . 5.6.65 656 6c ccc cces. 1250 pupils 
Normal capacity (S0G of totalb.......... 1000 7 


SUULLEDEDUDUEDEDEOEDU EOE OUEOUEUEDEOAOEOROO DOERR OURERSOODEDEDEOOEEORDODEDEDEDEDRDERDEDOEDEDE EURO ROR DGEOSOOEEE Hen ener ee 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
F. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 





LIBRARY AT THE GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


F. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 


A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 
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= = = = == 7 L as = = = 7 
Teo I" 
GATEWAY TO THE GROUNDS OF THE GROVER CLEVELAND co te 
HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. SECOND FLOOR PLAN. ti 
K 
Sq. ft. per pupil normal capacity........ 99.3 sq. ft. — 7 > 
AOSHI BAT, COMBCIEY, 66 6ccccccescacecs 970 Py 
Lunchroom, capacity 666666066596 060 6004 300 BOYS PHYSICAL _ GIRLS’ PwYSiCAL HH+}- : 
‘Classrooms include music room, oral expression, = (~  \-— i]t ON ee { Fett be 
and other special rooms not listed as such. —~__/ \L rHair-_ OY \ ee lu 
- e ° T WG ™ TRAINING: 
The Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School ~ OSs oe nee ag Ht — th 
The Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School 4 ‘<a> xcliaasiaiitas. ceiiaaacaaics aeaaaiadlamaiiaaa eiaaniiagtaian aan te wliegl fe 
‘ » o e Ceeeivoe Cceeeioee corridor t 
is the first plant to be designed especially for the ai 
Seattle intermediate-school program of studies. | snc Stace HET renee ve came | 







The school occupies a site one block square. f « 
‘ . . . ~ WOOD WORKING 
The building was occupied on Februray 1, 1927, 
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: Soret ‘cae = coeeioe ~ tn novse 
contracts having been let on January 2, 1926. i F | ea Ei ataael 
The normal capacity of the plant is 1,450 pupils, | | : LUNCH: BODM Choe Awe a 
° e e in 5 
the maximum seating being 1,702. hdsemeuy-nbut . 1 
re . 7 . . . GIRLS 
The exterior of the building is red _ face- | | 14 
; ; : ae | 1 
brick, trimmed with gray cast stone. The in- | | 1 
° ° ° . ae | j | GIRLS LYCRER ROH 1 
terior construction is of reinforced concrete | i 
floors, including attie and stairs, Partitions ea 1 
' : a a ; coeeioee coeeinoe coeeipoe 1 
are of hollow tile. The roof is of mill con- Mi 
. . . . . ° a ty 
struction. Heating and ventilating is provided ; ma Freer Pp dame 
. ‘ ° ° CLASS RDM | CLASS*RODM | CLASS ROOM —?t ' T7 7 ChAsS De | Class eam | cLass RGDm 1 
by means of a split system with thermostatic ramon een. 4] EATRAMCE MALL 0. sey it 1 
. . . . . OFFKKE Bap 
control and air washers. A distinctive feature ee he ke < Ss on a i- ee ’ 
of the building is the location, on the assembly —- 
; ' j ; G 
room stage, of the cafeteria lunchroom, with a H 
° > o . " . FIRST FLOOR PLAN. > 
capacity of 300 pupils. Constant use is thus ; PI 
. : : GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. F. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. Ly 
secured of space which would otherwise be 
utilized much less frequently. Efficiency data 1@ 6+ * (4 Cost 
. ‘ | ae 2 @ 30 " 60 eI SII 6 ea ae i a eB ls Le ae $320,000 
and the room schedule are given herewith: Cooking FfOOMS .....cc.c00. 2 @ WD = 60 RRCGCINS GRE VENINATING.csccccscecccscasscwens 74.000 lj 
Efficiency Data te. re 2 @ 30 “ 60 CEE WA 06.6.5.0:6.5 69:196,00 04 SCRE OOS SCOTAN 23,000 lj 
IL, SN ooo 50 nn a CSET 14.2% ALE ceccccccsccesesesescscece 1 @ 380 65 30 NEE, MOU 6g. 003550564055 4098 144A SIN 88 15,300 tr 
IN 545.6 sc 4 bbb 9009 63.5 7540.05 55 KON WENES 30.5% Elementary art ............. law * 40 - -— 
Accessories (lunchroom, kitchen, ete.).......... 1.0% Mechanical drawing ........ 1 @ 30 s 30 ONG 65900-4804 5.4.0 GRASS SS SAIS RIS OS EES $441,500 te 
CONROE WI, BIMIOD 56.055 6.5.56. 0460 600 ov Keensends 22.4% Manual training ........... s@30  “, MO ‘osts ine » landseaping. electric C 
ee NEE UI ran Ser tarde ak aed i Vedeedas tenes 11.9% Library study .....sscseess 1 @ %6 Se 96 P ( osts do not include lands apg, ‘ : Se 
——  Vhysical training .......... 2@6 “ 120 light fixtures, window shades, fixtures, or furni- ip 
Room Schedule 100.0% —- ‘ R ‘ : Su Be . 4 archi- Cc 
CURIOS wai alena has ic ies 18 @ 39 pupils 702 . Total SONI CADRES «...65i500ic0sa0c0s vive 1702 pupils ture (except “built-in” fixtures), and archi 
1@ 36 = 36 Normal capacity (85% total) ee ddeeaeee aes 1450 e tectural and engineering services. 
4 @ 35 si 140 Classrooms include music room, handwriting, and is : : a 
ee: ae 29 other special rooms not listed as such, Cubie feet (not including tunnels)............ 1,606,000 
1@s * 32 Square feet per pupil...........Normal capacity, 65.5 Square feet (not including tunnels)........... _ _ 99,000 st 
1@h% * 54 BUY TOO sides icine scsisawes Capacity, 500 Cost per cubic foot...........eeee eee eee eee 27.5 cents ai 
1g@w “ 60 OOO, SRN ia seh decay eeeeouael Capacity, 300 Cost per square foot, ee eee er $4.64 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


William Cullen Bryant Elementary School 

Besides marking the inauguration of inter- 
mediate schools in Seattle, the building program 
heing completed is also notable for the erection 
of the first elementary school, the William 
Cullen Bryant, which is planned to meet the 
requirements of the Seattle platoon organiza- 
tion, 

The school was occupied September 6, 1926, 
the contract having been let February 15, 1926. 
The exterior is of red face-brick with gray 
terra-cotta trimmings. The interior construce- 
tion is reinforced cement floors and_ stairs. 
Partitions are of tile. Mill construction has 
been used for the roof. Heating and _ venti- 
lating is by means of the split system with 
thermostatic control and air washers. Two 
teatures of the building are the specially de- 
signed reading room and the utilization of the 
assembly room for cafeteria purposes, the stage 
heing located at one end and the kitchen and 
service counter at the other. 

The schedule of rooms and efficiency data are 
given below: 

Room Schedule 


20 SORROONUEE 2 6h8 8 ccc erseveee fa 40 pupils 360 
EUG TOO. iivcsccesseanes f@ +0 % 40 
SC SU iss cee ew aces fa 40 a 40 
3 COGRINE FOG 646006 ccs68e a@ 40 - 40 
1 Industrial-art room........ fa 40 = 40 
1 Library reading room...... @ 40 *s 40 
1 Physical-training room.... @ 40 : 40 
TOen) GORCINE GCONRCUGS «.i.6.65655cccaeeaecss 800 pupils 


1 Play court, 
1 Combination assembly room = and lunchroom, 


CUM e655 55.6 2:5 6009100605590 98 45 555.06 4480s 
Square feet per pupil (SOO total)........ cece wees 48 
Cost : 

SOMES STE 5k 5556.8 00605 0660584664960 O ODES $125.900 
Heating and ventilating... ...cccscccrccccoscess 22.800 
PUMCINUNE 6-6.5.6,6.665.6:0.49/6:0.6.6 0600445 60.050 0066064 00 10,100 
IRCTCRORE WROEK, 6c 60.5:0:0000.00:045:54004090945040% 5.300 
I ik. 6.5.65 65 6 TEES sg OCS USER ELAEEC CTO SAM ETH $164,100 


Costs do not include landscaping, electric- 
light fixtures, window shades, fixtures or furni- 
ture (except “built-in” fixtures), and archi- 
tectural and engineering services. 


Cubie feet (not including tunnels)............. 598,000 
Square feet (not including tunnels)............ 38.000 
Coat per cubic foot......cccccccccccsccccevons 27.7 cents 
Cost per square foot. .......ccccccecccccccccceees $4.32 


The Garfield High School 
The Garfield High School has been carefully 


Studied from the standpoint of structural de- 
sign in order to obtain a well-balanced com- 


FRONT ENTRANCE OF THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 





F. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. ita dade GENERAL BIOLOGY ROOM (TOP) AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. (BOTTOM) AT THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INTERMEDIATE 


Kk. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 


bination of a structural building involving the ing, ete., proceeded without delays or confliets 


economic use of material and ease of construe- with the masonry work. 
tion. The building occupies a site measuring about 


The building is of the skeleton type, with 540 feet east and west and 615 feet north and 
Hoor slabs, beams, columns, and walls of re- south, It faces north, but its longest dimen 
inforeed conerete, all of which, including the sions are on the sides, so that the maximum 
roof, were first erected before the brick veneer number of rooms receive east or west light. 


and terra-cotta trim were laid or any of the The size of the building on the ground is 
interior work was performed, Shelf angles, 198x551 feet. To avoid excessive’ stair climb- 
ties, and other supports, integral with the con- ing, the building proper was planned with three 
crete, were provided in the concrete construc- floors, the first being only slightly above the 


tion, for the support and anchorage of the brick. ground. The rear portion containing the 

The exterior brick and terra cotta were then  manual-training shops, Loiler room, gymnasium 
completed, After the building was under roof, and dressing rooms, botany laboratory, lunch- 
the interior work of erecting partitions, plaster- “room, and some classrooms is two stories high, 


SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 

The framework, floors, and roof are built of 
reinforced concrete. All interior partitions are 
hollow tile, the building being fireproof through- 
out. The boiler room is loeated at the rear, 
with coal bunkers so placed that coal can be 
delivered from above and fed into the tire boxes 
by means of gravity and automatie stokers. 

The building is heated by means of a split 
system operated with steam supplied by two 
water-tube boilers. The fans are so designed 
and placed that the assembly hall and gvm- 
nasiums may be ventilated independently of 
each other and of the classroom part of the 
building. Great care has been taken to avoid 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


complicated and expensive systems of piping 
and ducts. 

A freight elevator running the full height of 
the building is designed to transfer supplies 
and heavy articles to any floor, All rooms are 
provided with electric lights, and the fixtures 
are of a semi-direct design that vive ettiicient 
illumination, 

The exterior is Jacobean in style, with red 
face-brick and light gray terra-cotta trimmings. 
Such architectural embellishments as are used 
have been placed at the entrances and stair 
halls, the intent being to obtain a pleasing and 
dignitied appearance without excessive cost in 
either irregular or odd-shaped plan. or 
construction of ornament. 

After orientation, the circulation or arrange 
ment of halls and corridors is the next impor 
tant consideration in school planning. In the 
Gartield High School this has been attained by 


Placing the assembly hall 


over- 


and stage, general 
locker room, gymnasiums, and cafeteria in the 
center of the building, running the corridors 
around this nucleus and surrounding the cor 
ridors with classrooms facing the outside. In 
this way the best lighting conditions aie ob 
tained for the principal rooms of 
while 
natural light is required are placed in the cen 
ter of the building. 
connecting entrances are placed at the 


Instruction, 


those devoted to purposes where less 
Four main stairways with 
four 
corners of the main corridors, thus providing 
ample floor communication and exit facilities. 
The laboratories are grouped together on one 
How, With common stock rooms so that appa 
ratus may be easily interchanged, This scheme 
of correlation of departments and = rooms has 
through 


and rooms with similar or closely allied work, 


been carried out the entire building 
such as commercial science, art, domestic arts, 
ete,, are grouped together, 

second 


There are two gymnasiums on. the 


floor, one for boys and one for girls. These 
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Fk. A. Naramore, Architect, Seattle, Wash. 
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Architect, Seattle, Wash. 





CORRIDOR OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
THE JOHN MARSHALL INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SEATTLE, 


F. A. Naramore, Architect. 
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ONE OF THE SIDE ENTRANCES, GARFIELD HIGH 
SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


rooms are adjacent and can be thrown together 
for special purposes by means of large rolling 
doors or partitions, There is a running track 
in the boys’ gymnasium which can be used as 

baleony during athletic contests. The gym- 
nasium dressing and shower rooms are situated 
on the first floor and are directly connected with 
the gymnasiums by independent stairs. This 
whole department has been planned so that it 
is accessible from the outside without passing 
through the rest of the building. 

The cafeteria is directly back of the stage, 
is lighted from the light courts, and thoroughly 
ventilated. It accommodates 350 students in 
each shift. 

The building contains 27 classrooms, six 
science laboratories, four commercial rooms, one 
cooking room, two sewing rooms, one art room, 
one mechanical-drawing room, a music room, 
a study room, library, two gymnasiums, a eafe- 
teria, an assembly hall and stage, and the neces- 
sary and administration rooms. The 
building has a pupil capacity of 1,380 pupils. 
The classroom portion is three stories high and 


accessory 


the various shops, the gymnasiums, and _ the 
auditorium have been carefully planned for 


maximum efticiency in instruction and admin- 
istration. 

The auditorium of the building, approxi- 
mately 72 feet wide and 85 feet long, has a 
capacity of 1,250, of which 400 persons 
be accommodated on the baleony. This 
balcony is one of the interesting structural fea- 
tures of the building. It is entirely of rein- 
forced concrete, and has a clear span of 70 feet 
4 inches as shown in the illustrations, 


seating 
may 


Cost Data 


The cost data on the building is as follows: 
General (including the improvement 


WME: MN MINES G5. sac oc haan ieee cs eae em $453.000 
EE aie awe eR PSSA AS 102,021 
ONE 6555 ca 75a: Dah aalg ieee Fea REE! 39,205 
NN, ne dnc Seales Fata a Seigw isin aicd ees 21,000 
SNM SE 28516 iesss by Sis. 0454 Oe nets 5,27 
PPI Hise pees e650 Fa haddown 294 
OOM WMG 665k bok 55s baamaeeks $625,795 
Total mechanical .............. $170.79 
PCP COGE MONGTAL &oocccccicccss 37.7 
Mechanical percentage of 
WMNNNNUNEE  t.6 C055 6b-05-4003-400008 27.4 
CCEHIC THBAE AECUPEG. 06s ccccsccas. 4.237 
WCE WIN oes sss -sauansreuadhacaes 3,095 
Fixtures, furniture, and equipment 
(everything necessary to furnish the 
building, ready for the pupils to 
move in with the exception of books 
as, Mice tne IEEE ETRE TT Cr rere 90,000 
Architectural and engineering ser 
RIES Roce 4.5 sinew eases 94 bed oka Les So. 
182,382 
Total cost of building............ $756,125 
Ee ee 
Square feet of floors, measured to the outside 
s,s os EEC EU PT eer ne 128,00) 
Normal student capacity of the building..... 1,380 
This is 80¢, of the total seating capacity, not  in- 
cluding the assembly hall. 
The general contract, amounting to about 


$453,000 was let April 10, 1922. The pouring 
of concrete for the footings was begun May 29, 
1922, and the entire conerete work was com- 
pleted December 2, 1922. Brick work was begun 
in November and general interior finishing and 


plastering in January, 1923. The building was 


completed in time for the opening of the school 
(Conculded on Page 150) 
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Some Factors Determining Types of School- 
Building Floor Plans 


B. F. Pittenger, School of Education, University of Texas 


The materials for this study comprise 290 
elevation and floor plans for new school build- 
ings published in Tue American Scnoot Boarp 
JournaL from January, 1921, to December, 
1925. These floor plans have been classified as 
“open,” “closed,” and “semiclosed,” a plan 
being described as closed when practically cir- 
cumseribed by four straight walls, as open when 
its inclosing walls are conspicuously broken for 
the better admission of light and air, and as 
semiclosed when indeterminate— when not 
clearly describable as either open or closed. 
The plans of each classification have, then, been 
studied in relation to the following possible 
determinant factors: (1) Number of rooms in 
proposed building, (2) number of floors, (3) 
number of rooms per floor, (4) geographical 
location, (5) community population, (6) pur- 
pose of building, and (7) year of publication 
of the plan. In conclusion, the type of floor 
plan is also studied in relation to type of roof 
and to the presence or absence of basement. 

Of the 290 plans, 148 (51 per cent) are open, 
98 (34 per cent) are closed, and 44 (15 per cent) 
aye: indeterminate, or semiclosed. While in 
the majority here, the open type is a compara- 
tively recent development in the history of 
school-building planning, having achieved 
prominence since 1900. Before that time, 
dating clear back to the original one-room 
schoolhouse, the closed plan was the overwhelm- 
ingly popular type.’ 

1. Floor-plan type and number of rooms. If, 
as suggested by our definition of the open type 
of plan, this type exists for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the freer admission of light and air 
to all rooms, then the open type should be 
common in many-room buildings, and the 
closed type should be preferred in buildings with 
fewer rooms. That this inference accords with 
fact is shown by Tables 1 and 2; the first of 
which shows the medians and quartile limits, 
in numbers of rooms, of each type of plan; 
while the second shows the percentages of plans 
classitiable into certain groups according to 
number of rooms. 

TABLE 1—Floor-Plan Type and Number of Rooms 


(Medians and Quartiles) . 
Number of Rooms in Building 


Type Median Ist Quartile 3rd Quartile 
ORME ficaese.tceoas 14 % 20 
Semiclosed ........ 1s 11 26 


WO Siwadsssenesinn 21 13 20 


TABLE 2—Floor-Plan Type and Number of Rooms 
(Showing percentages of plans) 


4-10 11-20 21-30 Over 30 
Rooms Rooms Rooms Rooms 
(63 plans) (102 plans) (67 plans) (58 plans) 
Closed ere y 33% 23% 2G 
Semiclosed ..... 9% 21% 10% 18% 


RCD Sada d vines 4G 46% OT mw 





In constructing these and later tables, the 
rooms counted in each plan include only those 
that are clearly intended for actual instruction ; 
boiler and fuel rooms, storage rooms, closets and 
toilets, offices, teachers’ rooms, foyers and lob- 
bies, ete., were not counted. This procedure 
has probably worked to the disadvantage of 
large buildings. 

Inspection of the tables reveals a clear rela- 
tionship between floor-plan type and number of 
rooms. The semiclosed plans, being indetermi- 
nate, may be disregarded. In Table 1, the 
medians and quartile limits are approximately 
fifty per cent higher for the open than for the 
closed plans. In Table 2, the percentage of 
closed plans declines steadily with increase in 
the number of rooms, and that of open plans 
increases even more markedly with increase in 


‘See volume on School Buildings and Equipment, of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, School Survey Report. 


number of rooms. The last group, of “over 30 
rooms” plans, shows a reversal in both of these 
tendencies. But we seem clearly justified in 
the conclusion that the number of rooms to be 
housed in a building is a prominent factor in 
determining the character of the plan. If the 
rooms are few, the plan is likely to be closed; 
if many, open. 
operative is clear from the large percentage of 
exceptions to both of these statements, appear- 
ing in Table 2. 

2. Floor-plan type and number of floors. 
Returning again to our assumption that the 
open plan has developed to provide a free access 
te light and air, it would appear that the num- 
ber of floors in a building might have a bearing 
upon the type of plan. Given an equal number 
of rooms each, a four-floor building could be 
more readily adjusted to the requirements of 
light and ventilation than could a one-room 
building. In other words, the more floors that 
a building has, other things being equal, the 
more likely it is that it can be satisfactorily 
accommodated to a closed plan. The truth of 
this assumption seems to be demonstrated in 


Table 3. 


TABLE 3—Floor-Plan Type and Number of Floors 
(Showing percentage of plans) 
1 2 3 4 Floors 





Floor Floors Floors and over 

(29 Plans) (80 Plans) (144 Plans) (37 Plans) 
J eer 25% 35% 36% 30% 
Semiclosed ..... 0% 138% 17% 21% 
PO oc. tdekacsex 75% 52% 47% 49% 








In counting floors for Table 3, a basement 
was reckoned as a floor, without checking to 
see that it always contained rooms for instruc- 
tional purposes. This action was permitted on 
the theory that a basement at least made way 
for a larger number of instructional rooms on 
other floors. 

The tendencies shown in Table 3 are directly 
converse to those shown in Table 2, even to the 
reversal of tendency in the largest (i.e. the 
“4-floors and over’) group. Except for this 
group, the percentage of closed plans becomes 
greater, and that of open plans less, with each 
increase in number of floors. These contra- 
dictory tendencies, while logical, become more 
pointed when we note, in Table 4, a decided 
positive correlation between number of rooms 
and number of floors. We now confront the 
contradiction that, while the number of floors 
is distinctly and positively correlated with the 
number of rooms, a large number of rooms 
makes for a greater percentage of open plans, 
und a large number of floors makes for a greater 
proportion of closed plans. 


TABLE 4—Number of Rooms and Number of Floors 
(Medians and Quartiles) 


Number of Number of Rooms 


Floors Median Ist Quartile 38rd Quartile 
DOO 66-00sceeawhs S 7% 181% 
DS POOOEe ccvvosasers 16 9 26 
SPORE. .acsvice ‘a 20 4 26 
ti Buy 51 


loors and over... 36 2 


3. Floor-plan type and rooms per floor. A 
partial and simple solution of this dilemma ap- 
pears in Tables 5 and 6. Here, floor-plan type 
is studied in relation to the number of rooms 
to be provided on each floor of each building. 
This number is an approximation reached by 
dividing, for each building, the number of 
rooms proposed by the number of rooms. That 
we have here the vital element of the factor 
thus far studied seems clear from Table 6, which 
shows a more marked and consistent relation- 
ship with type of floor plan than appears in 
either Table 2 or Table 3. Without any excep- 
tion, in the groupings made, the larger the 
number of rooms per floor is, the smaller is 
the proportion of closed and the greater is the 


But that other factors are. 
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proportion of open plans. In the number of 
rooms per floor, then, we seem to have a primary 
factor in determining the general type— 


whether open or c!osed—of a school-building 
plan. 





TABLE 5—Floor-Plan Type and Rooms per Floor 
(Medians and Quartiles) 
Number of Rooms per Floor 


Type Median 1st Quartile 3rd Quartile 
i. rr 6 4 9 
Semiclosed 6 5 10 
WME: 4 -04:008 6 545 rw oe Ss 6 11 





TABLE 6—Floor-Plan Type and Rooms per Floor 
(Showing percentage of plans) 


2-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 Over 20 
Rooms Rooms Rooms Rooms Rooms 

‘ (92 (122 (46 (24 (6 
Type Plans) Plans) Plans) Plans) Plans) 
MORON Scdseaces 48% 29% 28% 25% 16.57 
Semiclosed ....18% 13% 13% 12% 16.5% 
WEN -SiSakwbes 344% 5SO7 59% 63% 67.0% 





But that this factor alone does not explain 
the situation is clear from the number of ex- 
ceptions. Thus, returning to Table 6, we see 
that more than one third of the “2-5 rooms per 
tioor” plans were open; whereas all should be 
closed if this were the only factor. Similarly, 
one third of the “over 20 rooms per floor” plans, 
which by the same logic should all be open, are 
either closed or semiclosed. Clearly there are 
other factors at work. 


Some other factors that suggest themselves 
cannot be studied here for lack of data. One 
of these is the item of relative expense, set over 
against the ability or willingness of the com- 
munity to assume the relatively greater cost of 
the open-type plan. This is quite probably a 
factor in causing the perpetuation of the closed 
plan in many large buildings. Also, there is the 
factor of the conservative versus the progressive 
community. Judging from their history, the 
closed plan may represent conservatism, while 
the open plan may be a mark of up-to-dateness. 
It is possible that the open character of some 
small buildings results from the imitation of 
large by small communities, rather than from 
any logical requirement of the proposed new 
building. 

But there remain several other possibilities 
for whose investigation we have a_ limited 
amount of data. One of these is the matter of 
geographical location; a second is population; 
a third is the purpose which the building is 
expected to serve; and a fourth is the year in 
which each plan was issued. The importance 
of this last factor lies in the possibility that 
the open plan may still be gaining ground (as 
it has done since 1900), or that it may be stand- 
ing still, or that its popularity may be receding. 

4. Floor-plan type and geographical location. 
In Table 7, the 290 floor plans of this series 
have been grouped in four divisions—east, 
south, center, and west—according to the states 
in which the buildings were being constructed. 
The grouping of states adopted here is the same 
as that used by the United States Bureau of 
Education. The chief defect of this grouping, 
tor the purpose of this study, is that the group 
labeled “west” includes such widely separated 
states as California, New Mexico, and Arizona 
on the one hand, and Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana on the other. School buildings in the 
first three probably resemble closely those in 
the south, while buildings in the latter three 
more closely resemble those in the central group. 
Put any grouping is arbitrary and will have 
defects. It has seemed best to use one that 
already has authority behind it. 


TABLE %7—Floor-Plan Type and Geographical 


Location 
(Showing percentages of plans) 
East South Center West 
(93 Plans) (40 Plans) (98 Plans) (59 Plans) 
Closed ........-ad0% 20% 89% 32% 
Semiclosed  .....17% 7% 16% 15% 


 cutetarwins 4s% TA 45% D3% 


A glance at Table 7 shows that the open type 
is the preferred type everywhere; but that it 
is very popular in the south, and in the majority 
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in the west; while in the eastern and central 
states it is outnumbered by plans of the closed 
and semic!osed types. The question at once 
arises whether these differences are due purely 
to geographical needs and_ preferences, or 
whether our former factor of “number of rooms 
per floor” may in some way be involved. Con- 
sequently, in Table 8, we have set down the 
median number of rooms per floor, and also the 
guartile limits, in plans proposed for each geo- 
graphical area. 





TABL E Snteeme per Floor and Geenranhie a 
Location 
(Medians and Quartiles) 
Number of Rooms per Floor 
Median Ist Quartile 3rd Quartile 
11 


MNO) Sides eeeeenae 7 4 

| ere rere 8 7 13 
CED 2 éwccsccans 7 > % 
Rr are ee 7 4 10 





These figures seem to indicate that the popu- 
larity of the open type in the south is related 
to the factor of rooms-per-floor. 
percentages (not shown here in tabular form), 
only 60 per cent of plans in this area, as com- 
pared with approximately 
those elsewhere, call for buildings with fewer 
than 11 rooms per floor; while 15 per cent of 
southern plans, and not more than 10 per cent 
of other plans, call for buildings with over 15 
rooms per floor. The slight predominance of 
open plans in the western states does not, how- 
ever, seem explainable in this way. There is 
possibly a true geographical factor here, in that 
the plentitude of cheap land invites the con- 
struction of low, spread-out buildings. Analysis 
of the plans shows only 10 per cent in the 
west to be over two stories, as compared with 
31 per cent in the east, 27 per cent in the south, 
and 33 per cent in the central states. Low 
buildings are certainly a feature of school 
architecture in the southwest. 





TABLE 9—Location, Rooms per Floor, and Type of 


Plan 
(In terms of medians) 
East South Center West 
Rooms Rooms Rooms Rooms 
TRE 95:5:54404358809 HY 10%, 7 6 
BemClosed ....cccees 61, 11 7 5 
Sh ¥806:6 8:94: e 0d eee Ss Ss 8 10) 


Table 9, which gives the “median number of 
rooms per floor, in open, closed, and semiclosed 
plans, in each of the four geographical areas, 
throws a somewhat different light on the matter. 
Here the south is distinguished by a larger 
number of rooms-per-floor in the closed than 
in the open plans. There is no apparent reason 
for this relationship, which is the opposite to 
that shown in all of the other sections. The 
explanation possibly lies in the small number 
of closed plans available for this section. What 
has been said above about the “spread-out” 
character of western buildings is confirmed by 
the large number of rooms per floor marking 
the open plans in this area. 

5. Floor-plan type and population. Table 10 
distributes the plans according to type in rela- 
tion to the populations of the places represented. 


In terms of 


three-fourths of 
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cssarily true, of course, only at the plans in- 
cluded in this study. 

But here again, as with the geographical fac- 
tor, we may really have involved the factor of 
number of rooms per floor. Large population 
centers are likely to construct large buildings, 
and these, although tending toward several 
stories, are likely to house a considerable num- 
ber of rooms on each floor. This question brings 
us to Table 11. 


T: ABL E 11—Rooms per Floor and Population 
(Medians and Quartiles) 
Number of Rooms per Floor 








Population — in Ist Quartile Srd Quartile 
io SPP eae e 3 S 
RAMMED osc 6:6ces's i 4 s 
A ee . 4 % 
10,000-25.000 Beaeaas> 4 32 
.000-100,000  ...... ” 6 11 
Over 100,000) ...... «11 7 16 





It is ‘clear that population and number of- 
rooms-per-floor in new school buildings are very 
definitely and positively correlated. From this 
it seems to follow that the factor of number-of- 
rooms-per-floor, already seen to affect largely 
the determination of the type of plan, is, in part 
at least, responsible for this correlation with 
population. On the other hand, it is logically 
possible that the actual relation is the reverse, 
and that it is the population center which de- 
termines both the type of plan and the number 
of rooms per floor. In that case, the open plan 
should, it would seem, prevail in those geo- 
graphical areas where the large population cen- 
ters lie; but the opposite fact is shown in Table 
7. The large cities are mainly in the eastern 
and central states, where the closed type is pro- 
portionally most numerous. While not conclu- 
sive, this fact, together with the common-sense 
interpretation of the case, strongly substantiates 
the theory that it is the number of rooms per 
ftoor that is the dominant factor. Whether or 
not population enters independently ot this 
cannot be said here with any certainty. 

6. Floor-plan and building purpose. We now 
turn to Table 12, which distributes the 290 
fioor plans according to type as related to the 
purposes for which the various buildings were 
intended. The “elementary” and “junior high 
school” classifications are self-explanatory. The 
“general high schools” are mostly traditional 
four-year high schools, so far as could be dis- 
covered, but include a few senior- and junior- 
senior-high-school buildings. The “elementary 
and secondary” group ineludes all general-pur- 
pose buildings designed to house together an 
elementary and high school. The “special” 
buildings are mainly for vocational schools. 


TABLE 12—Floor-Plan Type and ‘Building Purpose 
(Showing Percentage of Plans) 


Elemen- Junior General Elem. 
tary H. S. H.S. and See. Special 
(103 (48 (115 (14 (10 
Plans) Plans) Plans) Plans) Plans) 
CWE .iciecs 41% 23° 35% 15% 30% 
Semiclosed ...12% 138% 17% 28% 10% 
TROR 6c cccss ce BEG 64° 4805 57% 6UC% 





Table 12 shows that elementary- and general- 
high-school buildings have a rather larger share 





TABL E 10—Floor- Plan Type and Population 
(Percentages of Plans and Medians) 


. - 2,500- 10,000- 25,000- Over Median 

1.000 2.500) 10.000 25.000 100,000 100,000 Popu- 

(45 Plans) (33. Plans) (64 Ph: ue? (87 Plans) (52 Plans) (59 Plans) lation 

CU <o can ee Needed ahta gee taeenaas 52% 36% 360% 32% 29% 22% 4,338 
ON 0:03.5.34000% sccsaeandous 11% 15% 140% 14% 21% 17% 23,804 
CD. hock sns0icon ss ccicdawee cannes 37% 49% 5O% 54% 530% 61% 14,798 








The expectations here are conflicting. On 
the one hand, city communities are generally 
regarded as more progressive educationally than 
are smaller communities; which factor, if it 
applies to school buildings, might operate favor- 
ably for the open type of plan. The concen- 
tration of wealth in the cities may also promote 
the open plan. On the other hand, school 
building ventures in large cities are frequently 
cramped for ground space, and the buildings are 
likely to be several stories high. Such con- 
ditions would favor the closed plan. The facts, 
as revealed in Table 10, are that open plans 
predominate in large, ond closed plans in small, 
centers of population. This statement is nec- 


of closed plans than is consistent with the pro- 
portion of open and closed types in the entire 
series. On the other hand, junior-high-school, 
and general and special-purpose buildings have 
more than their due share of open plans. But 
here again it is possible that we are dealing 
indirectly with number of floors per room. Let 
us pass to Table 13. 


TABL E 19—Reeme per Floor and Building Purpese 
(Medians and Quartiles) 
Number of Rooms per Floor 





Purpose Median Ist Quartile 3rd Quartile 
Elementary ....... 6 4 8 
Pi ee ee 9 7 14 
General H, S....... S 5 13 
Elem. and Sec..... 6 4 8 
POESEE 50068050245 6 3 9 
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It is clear from this table that the junior. 
high-school buildings, already shown to prefer 
the open plan, have. more rooms per floor than 
have buildings planned for other purposes. This 
factor, then, at least partially accounts for the 
prevailing open plan in these buildings. But 
it will not explain the similar prevalence in the 
general and special-purpose buildings, which, if 
anything, have fewer than the normal number 
of rooms per floor. A distribution of. these 
latter plans according to population and _ loga- 
tion brings out no significant relation, but it is 
possibly significant that all but three of them 
were published during the latter half of the 
period studied. This factor will be studied be- 
low. It is also possible that there are too few 
ot these plans to make the relations here shown 
more than accidental. 


TABL E ‘14—Floor- Plan Type and Year of Issue 


192 1 1922 »> 192: »” 3 1924 1925 

(45 (48° (66 (62 (69 

Plans) Plans) Plans) Plans) Plans) 

Closed ...c 0000 OO HI 31% 32°% 22% 
Semiclosed .....22% 8% 16% 16% 13% 
to eric 10% 376 33% 5200 O% 65% 





7. Floor-plan type and year of issue. ~ Table 
14 shows a marked decrease in the proportion 
of closed plans, and an even greater increase in 
that of open ones, over the five-year period 
represented in this study. The year 1922 is 
distinetly exceptional, however. It will be 
observed that the plans are here classified 
according to their order of publication, and not 
necessarily according to the order of their 
draughting or the order of the erection of the 
buildings. But doubtless these several orders 
are rather closely correlated. The consistent 
tendencies observed in Table 14 may mean 
again, however, only that buildings were in- 
creasing in size, or at least in number of rooms 
per floor. Here note Table 15. 


TABL E 15—Rooms per Fleer and Year of Issue 
Number of Rooms per Floor 


Medi: in Ist Quartile 3rd Quartile 
ase weeeeean x 4 101, 
BNNs 646.004.6040: 004005 6 4 8 
BB ichimainiecsses s Fr 101, 
DE acistea cre ceed Ss a 11, 
PO 46 6545405: 0dNF 44 s 6 12 


Tt appears from this table that each succeed- 
ing year tended to bring a larger number of 
rooms per floor. The exceptional case of 1922 
should again be noted. Here the floors were 
smaller, in terms of number of rooms, and here 
Table 12 has consistently shown a greater pro- 
portion of closed plans. Whether or not the 
year of issue has any effect cannot be said with 
certainty; but again we find distinct evidence 
of the influence of number of rooms per floor. 

8. Floor-plan type and type of roof. All 
of the plans used in this study were accom- 
panied by photographs of elevations showing 
the type of roof, whether flat, or slant, or mixed 
(i.e, a flat central portion with slant-roofed 
wings, or vice versa). Approximately two- 
thirds were crowned with a flat roof. Table 16, 
however, reveals a distinct tendency for the 
slant roof to correlate with the open type of 
plan. 





TABL E 16—Floor-Plan and Root Type 
(Showing Percentages of Plans) 
Closed Semiclosed Open 
(98 Plans) (44 Plans) (148 Plans) 


PUNE -6:k0:08940006 0004 72% 64 DSO 
MEO. v6 sessewsveune 2% 2% TO 
WG © 59.02%54468000 26% BAC; 3% 


Table 17 reveals that the basic factor in de- 
termining the type of roof is the number of 
floors proposed, or height of building; the 
greater the height, the greater being the likeli- 
hood of the flat roof. Roof type has been studied 
in relation to all of the possible factors involved 
in the preceding studies of floor-plan type. Sig- 
nificant relations were found to exist with the 
factors of population and geographical location; 
but these are all explainable in terms of the 
factor shown in Table 16. There appears to 
be no evidence to indicate that year of issue 
has any independent relation to the type of 
roof, 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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How Many Points for Character ? 
Charles H. Chesley 


Some years ago the name of a certain teacher 
came before our school board for consideration 
as a candidate for reelection. The year before 
she had come to us well recommended, having 
taught in a distant township. She had taught 
in our rural school with marked success in the 
schoolroom. This was vouched for by the super- 
intendent and by members of the board who 
had visited her school and listened to her meth- 
ods. It was agreed that she was remarkably 
efficient as a teacher, she had the knack of 
exacting obedience from the pupils without visi- 
ble effort, and the results of her good work 
were plainly apparent. Should we reelect her? 
There was just a wee bit of a fly in the oint- 
ment. Her actions had shown a certain re- 
missness in character. It was rather a serious 
question to settle, and one which all school 
boards are called upon to face from time to 
time. 

This case set me to thinking and suggests 
the title of this article. In the consideration 
of a teacher’s qualifications, how many points 
shall we check off for character? In the case 
mentioned above, we decided against the 
teacher, for we felt that our boys and girls 
were entitled to have a teacher whom they could 
respect. We may have been right and we may 
have been wrong. That is the point we are 
about to discuss. 

First, I wish to advance the argument that 
the rural teacher is more than an instructor 
in the things found in the textbooks. Anyone 
who has lived in a small community knows how 
mercilessly the searchlight of public opinion 
can be turned upon a person. There is but one 
person in town more conspicuous than the 
teacher. That person is the preacher of the 
gospel. We will say, then, that the actions of 
the teacher are bound to come in for a lot of 
discussion. Unfortunately, the men and women 
most addicted to discussing the actions of their 
neighbors are much more likely to tell of the 
bad, if it be there, than of the good. It is 
evident, therefore, that any misstep which the 
teacher may take is immediately chronicled far 
and wide. Her good deeds are accepted as a 
matter of course, while any bad qualities which 
she may possess are made much of. Consider- 
ing the matter dispassionately, then, we are 
bound to believe that the teacher, male or 
female, teaches much more than the knowledge 
of books. 

When the breath of gossip begins, the boys 
and girls are certain to get a whiff of it. The 
young people of today are analysts of merciless 
probity. When teacher falls down in the mat- 
ter of character, Jimmie and Jennie find it out 
almost as soon as do their elders. They talk 
the matter over among themselves. 

“She needn’t try to tell me what is right or 
what is wrong. Guess I know enough about 
her!” That is Jimmie’s verdict. Jennie whis- 
pers the “news” to Nellie at recess, and they 
go back into the schoolhouse with a cynical 
teeling toward teachers in general. 

The female teacher is bound to suffer from 
the breath of gossip more than the male. With 
all due respect to my female readers, I submit 
that many of the female gossips are much more 
likely to be lenient in discussing the character 
of a young man than that of a young woman. 
This does not mean that all the gossips are of 
the gentle sex. On the contrary, some of the 
worst are masculine, but I contend that about 
eight out of ten of the gossips which “infest” 
rural communities are women. This means that 
the female teachers are bound to suffer most. It 
is evident, then, that the girl who goes into a 
country school to teach, goes to the most merci- 
less place in the world. 


We must admit that a good deal of the idle 
gossip of a rural community is absolutely un- 
founded. Here, however, we remember the an- 
cient adage, “Where there is a lot of smoke, 
there is bound to be a little fire,” and we remind 
ourselves that the teacher who walks with cir- 
cumspection and dignity will keep practically 
free from the smoke. 

If any young rural teacher is reading this, 
she is probably saying to herself, “What an old 
kill-joy!” Now, my dear young lady, I am not 
a kill-joy. I like to see you have a good time, but 
I want you to remember your dignity as a 
teacher. I want you to remember that you are 
setting an example for young lives to copy. 
Yes, they do copy teacher, especially the girls. 
If teacher goes to a questionable dance, it is 
hard for mother to explain satisfactorily to 
Jennie just why the action was wrong. Jennie 
knows how mother feels about it, even though 
nothing is said. Oh, yes, the boys and girls 
are mind readers as well as expert analysts. 

This brings us to the point we started out 
to make: Character should count one hundred 
points in the qualification of the prospective 
teacher. That was what we demanded in the 
case noted above and we found that public 
opinion was with us in the matter. We felt 
that the influence for evil, which even a slight 
straying from the straight path, would have 
upon the lives of the pupils should not be 
allowed. Perhaps I would not have felt as 
strongly in the matter but for the fact that I 
remembered the influence of a teacher upon 
my own life. I have never been able to forget 
that we boys lost respect for her and today I 
can see the ruin it wrought. 


Perhaps some one will say that we are doing 
the teacher an injustice, in other words, we are 
ruining her career. Well! Tell me, I pray, 
which we should consider first, the teacher or 
the welfare of the school? We have been 
elected, and have taken oath of office to do the 
best we can for the boys and girls of the com- 
munity. Can we, conscientiously, allow any- 
thing to come before their welfare? I think 
you will agree that I am right. 


I am acquainted with a community, where, 
some sixty years ago, a preacher of remarkable 
character taught the village school year after 
year. This man died long before my day, but 
I have heard old men and old women, tell with 
shining eyes some of the precepts they learned 
from the sainted teacher. I can go into that 
neighborhood today and find men and women 
of four-score years who will gladly admit that 
the success of their lives has been due to the 
advice and example of this teacher. Sometimes 
I find myself wondering if this is not a monu- 
ment more desirable than any of gold or world- 
wide fame. 

It seems to me that the young men or women 
starting in life as teachers ought to feel the 
importance of their influence upon the young 
lives committed to their charge. If I find a 
teacher who does not, at least in some measure, 
realize and cherish this influence, then I know 
full well that such a one is not desirable for 
our community. 

The city teacher lives a different life. While 
he or she must have character just as the rural 
teacher must have it, no one particularly knows 
or is interested in his or her comings and go- 
ings. I wish it might be the same, but it is not. 
We have to hire the teaching ability and we 
have to hire character; and we must have char- 
acter that will stand the merciless probe of 
people who are always looking for flies in the 
ointment. That is why I submit that character 
must count one hundred points. 
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P. J. HALL, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A HALF CENTURY OF SCHOOL SERVICE 
Nearly fifty years ago Peter J. Hall, then 


a young man full of vigor and ambition, en- 
tered the school system of South Bethlehem, 
Pa., as grade teacher. When the school bells 
ring on June 23 of this year they will have an 
unusual significance in that they will tell the 
world that Peter J. Hall has given a half cen- 
tury of service to the cause of American educa- 
tion. 

He saw a hamlet grow into a good-size center 
of population, and he grew with that population 
in service and usefulness. He had risen to the 
principalship of the former South Bethlehem 
High School and served in that capacity for 
three years until that embodiment of all that 
is modern and beautiful in high-school facilities, 
Liberty High School, beeame a fact. ‘Then he 
became a highly respected member of the new 
faculty, which position and place in the hearts 
of pupils and fellow teachers he holds -to this 
day. 

The respect in which Mr. Hall is held by his 
coworkers is attested by the fact that for the 
past three years he has been president of the 
Bethlehem branch of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. He organized and was 
for two years president of The Industrial Club 
of Bethlehem, an organization devoted to the 
interests of vocational education and training 
in the schools of Bethlehem, and having a mem- 
bership composed of teachers engaged in voca- 
tional training and men employed in the local 
industries and interested in the aims and work 
of the club. 

Mr. Hall was educated in the public schools 
of St. Clair, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 
at Pottsville and Millersville state normal 
school. As an instructor he was exceptionally 
strong in English, general history, and natural 
sciences. He was original in his observations 
of life and the cause of popular education. The 
school code on the basis of age limit requires 
his retirement. The board of education accords 
him the highest tribute ever expressed by that 
body. It recognizes to the fullest his contribu- 
tion to the cause of education. 

—The school district of Keokuk, Iowa, which 
filed suit to test the legality of the Brookhart- 
Lovrein law, has been given an injunction to pre- 
vent the payment of any interest into the state 
sinking fund. The Brookhart-Lovrein law provides 
that interest on public moneys shall be paid into 
the state treasury to form a sinking fund to reim- 


burse public treasuries that become depleted 
through bank failure or improper handling of 
funds. 


Danville, Ill. Another bond-issue election is 
proposed by the school board. The ballot will be 
arranged in such a way that the people may have 
the opportunity of voting for the immediate needs 
or for the $450,000 to rehabilitate the entire school 
system. 
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WHERE POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS COLLIDE 


If it can truthfully be said that there has 
been great progress in the domain of school 
administration in the United States, then it 
must also be held that much of this progress 
is primarily due to the elimination of practical 
politics from the precincts of the board of 
education. Here and there members of boards 
of education are still being chosen on partisan 
lines, but the nonpartisan or bipartisan idea 
has steadily gained ground. 

With the elimination of the partisan idea, 
it still remained to discountenance all interfer- 
ence of the individual politician, the man who 
had selfish ends to subserve and who was not 
concerned with the general welfare of the school 
system. While much of this individual and 
group control which is not under regular politi- 
cal party domination still remains, it must also 
be said that in comparison with the conditions 
of a former day, the evil has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

But political party control of school admin- 
istrative affairs, which has virtually come to an 
end in the various municipalities throughout 
the country, occasionally manifests itself in a 
striking and aggravating manner. Chicago at 
the moment affords an example of just what 
we mean. The dismissal of a schoo] superin- 
tendent became one of the issues of a mayoralty 
campaign, not because any one had any legiti- 
mate complaint against that official, but because 
the school system served as a convenient vehicle 
upon which to ride a campaign argument. 

When a mayor of a large city wins an elec- 
tion upon the claim that the textbooks used in 
the schools are all wrong and that the eduea- 
tional leader should be driven out of town, then 
the assumption must be that either the town 
was afflicted with a bad school administrator 
or else that a campaign of misrepresentation 
had won the day. 

The latter happens to be the case in Chicago. 
When all is said and done it will develop that 
the school books used in Chicago are no better 
or worse than those used elsewhere in the 
schools, and that the school superintendent was 
a high-class educator who would be a credit 
to any school system. But preelection promises 
must be carried out, which means a change of 
school books and a change of superintendent 
without the least thought of securing either a 
better set of school books or a better school 
superintendent. Campaign must be 
redeemed. 


pledges 


Nothing more unfortunate can befall a school 
system than to become a prey to political conten- 
tion and the victim of party prestige. It loosens 
the joints which hold the administrative struc- 
ture in place and gives the ward healer an un- 
due voice in saying who shall run the schools 
and how they shall be run. The board of edu- 
cation, being the creature of both mayor and 
city council, must demonstrate extraordinary 
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strength of character, if it is not to be elimi- 
nated from the picture entirely. 

The situation here described can only serve 
as an example of what should and must be 
avoided. The American cities that entertain 
the ambition to provide their youth with an 
efficient school system must first of all guard 
against political interference. In brief, there 
must be a separation between municipal and 
school government. The political fortunes of 
a mayor or alderman cannot be built up through 
a control of the school system without causing 
injury to the cause of popular education. 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
OUTSIDE AGENCIES 


The modern board of education, as exempli- 
tied in American cities, is a representative body 
intrusted with the administration of the local 
school system. The financial support intended 
for the use of the schools may be regulated by 
state law, or subject to local governmental 
agencies outside of the board of education, but 
the expenditures are usually within reasonable 
control of that body. 

The administration of the schools come, how- 
ever, solely within the province of the board 
of education, and no other agency, either public 
or private, is vested with the authority to in- 
terfere. Nor do the laws in any state here 
contemplate such interference at the hands of 
other branches of the municipal government. 
A city council may have the authority to con- 
tirm the school budget and the mayor the power 
to veto it, but the general administrative con- 
trol of the school system is usually vested with 
the board of education. 

The interference with the proper exercise of 
that authority has in recent years come more 
largely through private than through public 
agencies. It is the individual or group factor, 
without official standing, that has demonstrated 
the greatest opposition to the orderly govern- 
ment of the schools. These manifestations of 
irritableness with what school authorities have 
decreed have become more aggravating and 
embarrassing from year to year. 

The tendency of the taxpayer to protest to 
this or that action and to attempt to stampede 
the school authorities into departures and poli- 
cies that ought not to obtain, has been growing 
rather than diminishing. It has not only con- 
fined itself to a taxpaying constituency, but 
has been extended even to those who are re- 
cipients of the educational blessings conferred 
by the schools. To see a body of pupils in 
an attitude of defiance to the school authorities 
is no longer a novelty in this country. Situa- 
tions may arise where a fraction of the con- 
stituency may honestly differ with the school 
authorities, but the manner and means of 
expressing opposition and of reaching amicable 
conclusions are always at command. In staging 
a public protest the consequences should be 
thoroughly considered before engaged in. When 
men have once committed themselves publicly 
te an attitude, more particularly when that 
happens to be the wrong attitude, the way to a 
correct solution is not so easily reached. 

Again, the adult disturber should remember 
that he will encourage youthful imitators. The 
taxpayer who stands out in open protest to the 
school authorities, must realize that the pupil 
in the schools is also subject to partisanship. 
The latter, through a mistaken notion as to his 
prerogatives, may engage in forms of protest, 
that violate all disciplinary order and precepts. 
School strikes are a disgrace to the pupils that 
engage in them, but also a reflection upon the 
parents that encourage them. 

The schools are conducted for one specific 
end, and one only, namely, the moral, mental, 
end physical welfare of the child. That being 
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true, it follows, too, that those who concern 
themselves in the school administrative affairs, 
should bear in mind this objective. To engage 
in loud and ill-mannered denunciation of the 
school authorities means to lessen the respect 
which the pupils should and must have for those 
who direct their schooling. The noise of the 
street is certain to enter the school premises, 
The denunciation by the parent is certain to 
reach the ear of the pupil. 

The experiences of the recent past, with its 
restive and explosive demonstrations against 
the authority of the board of education, can 
only lead to the conclusion that the disciplinary 
prerogatives of that body must be exercised 
with unflinching directness. There must be an 
exercise of caution and care in reaching con- 
clusions on administrative affairs which are 
eminently sound, and which cannot consistently 
be assailed by the taxpayer much less by a dis- 
gruntled body of children. 

If the modern board of education is to fulfill 
the high mission that has been placed upon its 
shoulders it must stand clearly and unmistak- 
ably upon a platform of obedience, order and 
discipline which must be observed by every 
teacher and child in every schoolhouse under its 
jurisdiction. 


WHEN SCHOOL-BOARD OPPOSITION TO 
SUPERINTENDENT IS UNWARRANTED 
The hazy conditions which formerly sur- 

rounded the relative scope and function of the 
school] superintendent and that of the board of 
education have with the passing of time been 
lifted into clear relief and understanding. Mod- 
ern school administrative thought designates 
the one as the chief executive and the other as 
the policy-making body. Executive initiates, 
devises and recommends, the board of education 
accepts or rejects, and the former carries into 
realization that which has been accepted or 
decreed. 

Thus far it would seem that where the rela- 
tions are definitely expressed and properly ob- 
served, both amiable as well as effective cooper- 
ation would be the result. While in the main 
that is true, it also follows that violations are 
engaged in and that one or the other factor will 
enter upon encroachments of prerogative. The 
board member invades the province of the su- 
perintendent and the superintendent violates 
policies. 

Where these violations are engaged in, fric- 
tion is certain to follow. A minority element on 
the board begins to manifest itself either justly 
or unjustly, in suppressed or open opposition to 
the superintendent. The latter holds to his 
belief as to what policies he ought to defend and 
the board member opposes them. Where these 
differences are thrashed out with a spirit of 
fairness and a reasonable degree of intelligence, 
the solution is usually found. But, where the 
attitude of one or the other becomes resentful, 
a disagreeable situation follows. The real suf- 
ferer in such a situation is the superintendent. 
The board member is a voluntary public official 
who has nothing except his pride and prestige 
to subserve, while the other has a professional 
calling and a bread and butter existence to 
maintain. 

A. M. Cannon, the school superintendent of 
Hood River, Oregon, who recently was prompted 
to resign, publicly said: “The position of super- 
intendent of schools anywhere is hard enough 
when supported by a unanimous board; but it is 
very unpleasant and almost unendurable when 
opposed by two or more members. The effect of 
this opposition, however, does not stop with the 
superintendent but it permeates every school 
and every department, lowering the general 
morale of the whole system, and adding to the 
difficulties of maintaining desirable standards 
of discipline and scholarship. 
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“For some time past I have felt a lack of sup- 
port on the part of some board members, and 
during the past year this has shown itself at 
times in open opposition to my policies of school 
administration. Not that I am always right in 
my policies; I am not; but when good policies 
of administration and teaching methods are at- 
tacked, it is my duty to defend them even 
though I incur the ill will of those who attack 
them.” 

This by no means proves that the superin- 
tendent was wholly right or the school board 
wholly wrong. It does prove, however, that a 
complete understanding was not reached and 
that open opposition to the superintendent has 
the tendency to impair the general discipline 
and efficiency of the system. The primary 
question here is: Who is entrusted with the 
formulation of policies, and who is delegated to 
execute them? This must, in the first instance, 
be clearly defined. 

But, aside from striking a clear division of 
the function and prerogative of the one or the 
other, there remains the outstanding fact that a 
nagging opposition to the superintendent has its 
harmful effects upon the school system. If the 
superintendent is unfit, his removal must sooner 
or later be effected. The situation cannot be im- 
proved by an open threat to fire him, repeated 
daily and monthly long before his contract ex- 
pires, and by continued publicity of some of his 
shortcomings. There is just one time and place 
for engaging in a Justified dismissal. 

During the incumbencey of his office the super- 
intendent is entitled to the friendly and helpful 
cooperation of the board of education. His efti- 
may, in instances, be stimulated or 
marred, in proportion to the support he receives 
or the opposition he encounters. Surely, he is 
as human as the rest of mankind, and can 
render his best only when friendly rather than 
unfriendly eyes are upon him. 


ciency 





THE ITINERANT SCHOOL-SUPPLY 
PEDDLER 


The season of the year is approaching when 
the college student employs the vacation months 
in turning an extra dollar. He may serve as a 
waiter or garage attendant at a summer resort, 
run a motorboat for guests about inland lakes, 
bang a piano or blow a saxophone for rural 
dances, drive a bus for tourists, or engage in 
any other honorable avocation. He may hike 
through rural districts vending school parapher- 
nalia and supplies in order to earn that needed 
dollar. 

All these occupations may be deemed lJaud- 
able if honorably carried on. When it comes to 
peddling school supplies, more particularly in 
the rural districts, we are, however, reminded 
of some aggravating experiences. School trus- 
tees and small-town school-board members have 
been inveigled into buying school paraphernalia 
at exorbitant prices, or buying things for which 
the schools have no particular use. 

The itinerant salesman who thus harvests 
questionable orders usually represents nobody 
but himself. He comes apparently from no- 
where and when the summer season is over flits 
back to unknown regions. He gets the other 
man’s name on the dotted line, and the order 
is discounted and placed in the town bank for 
collection. Payment cannot be avoided. The 
school director has been stung, and the useless 
apparatus and appliances go into the woodshed 
for storage. He begins to believe that the school- 
supply business is not all that it ought to be. 

The picture here presented may seem some- 
what overdrawn, but it really describes a situa- 
tion which was quite common in former years 
throughout the country and which is enacted 
occasionally even to this day. The evil arises 
from the fact that the victim does not dis- 
tinguish between a transient school-supply ped- 
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dler and an accredited salesman who represents 
an established school-supply house. The one 
represents no one but himself, while the other 
is the representative of a reliable concern. The 
peddler accepts any price he can get, the more 
the merrier, while the responsible salesman has 
a fixed price, which is consistent with the value 
of the article. 


There can be no objection to the teacher- 
salesman who during the vacation months is 
engaged in the sale of school supplies, provided 
he represents a reputable concern and holds to 
honorable dealings. There is objection, how- 
ever, to the teacher-salesman who capitalizes his 
or her connection with a school district by sell- 
ing to that district and pocketing the profit. 
When something goes wrong the seller can 
readily throw the blame elsewhere. 


It stands to reason that when supplies are 
purchased from an established concern any 
errors or shortcomings that may arise are 
readily corrected. In fact, the distributor who 
has a reputation to maintain is anxious that 
every sale is satisfactory. His continuation in 
business depends upon expeditious and efficient 
service. 


The abuses of the past have been largely al- 
layed because the school-supply business has 
been stabilized and has in late years made sub- 
stantial strides in the direction of economic dis- 
tribution. Responsible distributors have estab- 
lished themselves in nearly all states and are 
rendering a valuable the 
interests. 


service to schoo] 

Utilitarian supplies and equipment are an 
essential to every schoolhouse. In the larger 
school system the business manager, secretary, 
or superintendent will negotiate for them. His 
budget records will guide him in the selection 
of things he wants and his knowledge of the 
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school-supply field tell him when and from 
whom to buy. In the rural districts the pur- 
chase of supplies may fall upon the school 
director who may also serve as chairman or 
secretary, or who happens to live nearest the 
schoolhouse. He may know how to bargain for 
the season’s fuel, pupil transportation, or needed 
repairs, but find himself incapable of dealing 
with the matter of textbooks and supplies. But, 
if that task is thrust upon him he must dis- 
criminate, as already pointed out, between the 
irresponsible peddler and the accredited sales- 
man of a responsible school-supply distributor. 


The emissaries sent out by these distributors 
know the school-supply needs of the day. They 
are not inclined to overstock the store of sup- 
plies, or to exact a price that is unreasonable. 
They are engaged in the school-supply business 
as a permanent occupation and expect to deal 
with school authorities so efficiently and so 
serviceably as to merit continuous patronage. 
That spells good business. A bargain is never a 
good bargain unless it has been fair and equit- 
able to both the buyer and the seller. 





A COMPLIMENT IN RHYME 
A writer in the Educational Review rambles 
along in poetic fancy and subjects his observations 
to the rules of rhyme under the nom de plume of 
T. William Rockinghorse. He tells of superintend- 
ents and school boards, and other interesting objects 
and institutions. In the April number we find the 
following. 
Clan Bruce 
And, gentles, now I introduce 
Some people of the greatest use 
To civilization, education ; 
The Milwaukee family of Bruce. 
Their high-grade School-Board magazine 
Is of school papers a real queen; 
To boards it makes clear what school- 
men hold dear. 
Hail thou peace-making go-between. 


The Wise Purchasing Agent. 
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The Issue of School Bonds in Ohio 


H. E. Ryder, County Superintendent, Geauga County, Ohio 


This discussion of school bonds as related to 
the school laws of Ohio will take up the steps 
to be followed by a board of education in issuing 
schoo] bonds and will attempt to point out some 
of the difficulties to be encountered as well as 
some general suggestions for avoiding diffi- 
culties. 

A great deal of publicity activity may well 
be carried on about the time that the board 
takes its initial steps in formulating the legis- 
lation for the bond issue. The authority eall- 
ing an election is lodged in the hands of the 
local board of education and a majority may 
by resolution passed at a regular session decide 
to call an election. A recent session of the 
legislature so moditied the laws that even bonds 
made necessary by condemnation order must 
now be voted at a regular election. ‘lhe only 
provisions under which bonds may be voted at 
a special election are for the purpose of com- 
pleting partially completed buildings or for the 
purpose of rebuilding structures damaged or 
destroyed by fire or other public calamity. 

But whatever the purpose for which bonds 
are to be voted it is extremely to the advantage 
for all boards to consult the prosecuting attor- 
ney in regard to the formulation of every reso- 
lution and regarding every slip of procedure. 
The value of this procedure is found when the 
bonds are placed on the market for sale. Any 
little technical error in legislation, which ap- 
pears in the transcript, may invalidate the 
issue. Some of the minor difficulties may be 
adjusted after sale, but the only safe policy for 
a board of education to follow is to be certain 
that every step taken is regular and legal in 
all respects. Should the prosecutor, who is the 
free legal adviser of all boards of education, 
refuse to act, a board of education may then 
employ any reputable attorney and it is advised 
that only those who have had successful experi- 
ence along this line be employed. The advan- 
tage of sound legal advice is noticed even in 
relation to the first resolution for upon the 
validity of this resolution rests the other reso- 
lutions that are formulated afterward. 

After being assured of the legality of the 
initial steps in the bond issue, the board of 
education should proceed with publicity activity. 
I believe it the duty of every board of education 
and every superintendent to see that the public 
is completely and honestly informed upon every 
phase of the problem. It is a principle of 
democracy and it is the plan of justice that the 
public be taken entirely into the confidence of 
those in charge of the campaign. 


But as it is not the province of this dis- 
cussion to take up the discussion of publicity 
programs and policies, we shall pass on to the 
next item. The clerk must be instructed in 
the initial motion to notify the deputy super- 
visor of elections of the action of the board. 
It is necessary that he submit to the supervisor 
a copy of the resolution which authorizes the 
call of election and request that the ballots be 
prepared, This request and a copy of the reso- 
lution must be in the hands of the proper officer 
forty days previous to the election in order to 
take care of the absent voter’s law. The clerk 
will then see that notices are posted in five 
conspicuous places in the district or published 
in a paper of general circulation in the district 
at least forty days previous to the election. 
The form of notice and instruction for pub- 
lication or posting should be incorporated in 
the original resolution. The clerk should pre- 
serve a copy of such notice if posted and be 
prepared to give oath to the fact that they have 
been posted on the date prescribed. Should 
they have been published instead of posted, the 
clerk must secure an affidavit from the pub- 


lisher, giving a copy of the notice as published 
and stating that such notice has been published 
in said publication the required number of 
issues, This is an essential part of the tran- 
script. 

The campaign and election itself though in- 
teresting are not vitally related to this dis- 
cussion because the election is not conducted 
under the direction of the board of education. 
However, it might be well for the board to 
make provision tor a challenger to guard against 
any attempt at illegal voting. It should be 
definitely understood that it is illegal for any 
individual to solicit and transport voters to the 
polls, the object being to carry or defeat the 
issue, 

The next duty devolving directly upon the 
board of education is the canvass of the poll 
books. It is well for the board to observe this 
date, though the attorney general has held that, 
if a quorum should not appear on this date or 
for any other cause the board should not meet 
on this date, they may canvass the vote at a 
special or a later regular meeting. However, 
it is best for the board to follow the jaw strictly 
at every step. The minutes must show that the 
poll books have been canvassed and record made 
of the number voting for and against the issue. 

Following this the board, if authorized by a 
majority vote of the electors, proceeds to pass 
a resolution authorizing the issue. This reso- 
lution must designate the amounts and _ pur- 
poses for which the money will be appropriated 
and the term over which the bonds are to run. 
It must also make provision for proper serial 
arrangement and coupon attachment. Just here 
comes the serious problem of determining the 
proper time for retirement of the bonds so that 
the community may be burdened no longer than 
necessary and that the weight be as little felt 
and as evenly distributed as possible. 

The board is obliged to offer the bond issue 
first to the local sinking-fund commission, and 
if the commission has no funds, the issue was 
formerly required to be offered to the state in- 
dustrial commission. This was a wise pro- 
vision of: the statute which would direct dor- 
mant funds of the district or of the state into 
an investment that would be of advantage to 
both parties concerned. Just recently, however, 
the state supreme court decided to require the 
industrial commission to bid on the issues as 
any bidder is required. However, the board of 
education may elect to reject any or all bids 
and then sell at private sale. As the situation 
now stands the state sinking-fund commission 
and the industrial commission must bid on the 
local market as the commercial bidder. 


The resolution for issue must be very care- 
fully worked out and the notice for advertising 
must also be incorporated in this resolution. 
This notice for the sale of bonds must be ad- 
vertised in a paper of general circulation for a 
period of three weeks. In this connection it is 
rather interesting to note that the wider the 
publicity which can be given the greater the 
number of bidders and probably the better the 
cffers which will be received. It is rather in- 
teresting to study the bond market and note 
the advantageous times at which bonds are 
sold. With the change of law which dispensed 
with special elections, the chances are that 
shortly after the primary election or the regular 
election a very large number of bonds may be 
thrown on the market for sale. As a result the 
premium will probably be lower than at other 
times. Common practice requires a deposit 
in the form of a certified check to be made 
with each bid. Having properly advertised, it 
is to be supposed that the sale will be made 
to the highest bidder. Just here, however, 
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comes a real problem for, the purchaser, be it 
the sinking-fund commission, the industria] 
commission, or some brokerage firm, will de- 
mand a transcript. 

The transcript must recount every step of the 
procedure. A Columbus firm has a form of 
blank transcript for each section authorizing 
the sale of bonds. This permits of little pos- 
sibility of error. The transcript is required to 
insure the purchaser that the proceedings are 
regular and legal and it safeguards the pur- 
chaser, The sections of the transcript which 
are regarded as essential may be worthy of con- 
sideration just here. All the sections of law 
authorizing the issue of school bonds in 7625- 
7630 and section 7630-1 are common in the 
following requirement for transcripts: 

(1) A certificate of membership of the board of 
education, This is made by the clerk in which he 
recounts the organization of the board, its member- 
ship and the section of the minutes which prescribes 
the date of meeting for the year when the legisla- 
tion is started and perfected. This involves section 
8559 of the General Code of Ohio. 

(2) A copy of the resolution authorizing the 
issue. This must state that the ordinary sources of 
revenue have been exhausted, that the necessity has 
arisen, and that as a result the board submits the 
question to the electors. The reasons may vary 
slightly with the section under which the action is 
taken, but in all cases the section must be cited and 
the purpose for which the money is to be used must 
be stated. 

(3) <A copy of the notice which has been posted 
or published for the election must be given. If 
published an affidavit must accompany it, showing 
date of publications. If it has been posted, the 
clerk must take an oath to the fact that he has 
posted it in the required number of places in the 
district. This is authorized by section 8569. 

(4) The clerk must certify as to the form of 
hallot used, a copy of which should be included, as 
authorized by section 8569. 

(9) A copy of the minutes showing the canvass 
of the poll books, indicating the number of votes 
cast for and against the question. Sections 8570- 
5120. 

(6) A copy of the resolution requesting the 
clerk to certify the estimated life of the proposed 
improvement and the maximum maturity of the 
bonds. Sections 2295 7-9-10. 

(7) A certificate of the clerk, showing the esti- 
mated life of the proposed improvement and _ the 


maximum maturity of the bonds. Section 2295- 
7-9-10 
ane . 


(8) A _ resolution to issue bonds after the 
authorization of the electors. This must authorize 
the clerk first to offer the bonds to the sinking-fund 


commission, next to the state industrial commis- 
sion, and last to the public at large. Section 


5649-1b. 


(9) <A certificate showing that a copy of the 
bond resolution has been filed with the county audi- 
tor. Section 5649-1b. 


(10) <A copy of the resolution of the sinking- 
fund commission, showing the purchase or rejection 
of the issue. Section 7619. In case there is no 
resolution of the sinking-fund commission. the 
statement is usually signed by the board of educa- 
tion. 


(11) The financial statement of the board of 
education, showing the amount of outstanding 


bonds, the rate of tax levy, the amount of this issue 
of bonds, ete. Sections 2295-3-4. 

(12) Asworn statement from the clerk that the 
foregoing statements are correct and that the reso- 
lutions and copies are true and correct 
Section 2295-3-4. 

(13) A certificate of the prosecuting attorney. 
stating that he has examined the transcript. that 
he believes it to be regular and legal in all respects. 

(14) A fegislation certificate signed by the 
cashier of the local bank, stating that the signa- 
tures are true and authentie, ete. 


copies. 


It is a very good idea for the board to 
arrange with the bank selected as its depository 
to give the greatest possible interest for dor- 
mant funds, for there will be a time when a 
large part of the funds resulting will be dor- 
mant. 

It might be well to close this discussion as 
we started it by cautioning boards of education 
to secure expert counsel for every step of their 
procedure. They should be advised to adver- 
tise widely and throw the bonds on the market 
at the most advantageous time possible. 
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GuthLite is the super-illuminator for schools. 
Scientifically designed to give shadowless ceil- 
ing illumination and shadowless illumination 
on the working plane. 


B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 
Completely Equipped with Guth Iluminators 
by Electric Power Equipment Co., Columbus. 


Central High School, Columbus, Ohio. Wm. 3s 
Pa 
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Measure Your Lighting 


by Today’s Standar 


7. science of illumination has made 
greater strides in the past 15 years than 
nearly any other engineering science. 
Lighting considered adequate for schools 
15 years ago is now obsolete and ineffici- 
ent when measured by today’s knowledge. 


Old construction details cannot be 
changed except at great expense, but it 
is a simple and inexpensive matter to 
change inefficient lighting equipment 
for modern and efficient units. 


The New and Improved 


AGLITE 


Porcelain Enameled Unit 


Hundreds of schools all over the 
country have taken advantage 
of the free Guth Engineering 
service and have had lighting 
surveys made to compare the 
efficiency of old equipment with 








S 


that of the latest developments in school 
illuminators. This service is available 
for any school—without cost. 


Poor light is the cause of most eye strain; 
and the source of this evil can be corrected 
at a surprisingly low cost. Scores of 
schools, (13 in St. Louis alone) were com- 
pletely refixtured last vacation time with 
Guth illuminators. Added scores will 
be refixtured this vacation time. There 
is still an opportunity for you to 
take advantage of this service for 
your school if you act promptly. 


Guth representatives cover 
every state, a letter will bring 
one who will give you full details 
without obligation. 
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Vacation Time—lIt’s Time To 
Chamberlin Weather Strip 


THER stripping, to be per- 
manently effective, requires 
more than correctly designed, well 
made weather strips—exacting atten- 
tion to weather strip installation is 
equally important. Therefore, 
Chamberlin exclusively installs its 
weather strips. And as definite as- 
surance of lasting satisfaction, 
Chamberlin guarantees and services 
its equipment “for the life of your 
building’. 


RUE 


School District Property 

The board of education may contract for the 
repair of a school building without an election. 
({llinois school law, § 189, as amended 1919.)— 
Llewellyn v. Board of Education of Cicero-Stickney 
High School Tp. Dist., 154 Northeastern Reporter 
s89, 324, Ill. 254. 

The board of education may contract for repairs 
to a school building, though not completed within 
a year.—Llewellyn v. Board of Education of Cicero- 
Stickney High School Tp. Dist., 154 Northeastern 
Reporter 889, 324 Ill. 254. 

Materialmen and subeontractors may recover 
against surety on a bond for the construction of a 
school building, though they were not mentioned 
in the bond. (General code, § 2365-1 et seq.)— 
Southern Surety Co. v. Chambers, 154 Northeastern 
Reporter 786, Ohio. 

The parties to a contractor’s bond required by 
statute are chargeable with notice of statutory pro- 
visions. (Ohio general code, § 2365-1 et seq.)— 
Southern Surety Co. v. Chambers, 154 Northeastern 
Reporter 786, Ohio. 

School boards are state agencies, and not liable 
for negligence of employees, even though empow- 
ered to provide transportation for pupils. (Lou- 
isiana act No. 100 of 1922.)—Horton v. Bienville 
Parish School Board, 4 La. App. 123, La. 

A suit for tort of employee, for which the school 
board was not liable, will be dismissed on exception 
of no cause of action—Horton v. Bienville Parish 
School Board, 4 La. App. 123, La. 

School District Taxation 

After money from a bond issue is paid into the 
proper depository, a taxpayer or patron of a school 
having only general public interest may not enjoin 
public officers from disbursing it until he applies 
without success to the proper public authority for 
relief. (Hemingway’s code, § 3683.)—McKee v. 
Hogan, 110 Southern Reporter, 775, Miss. 

A bill by a taxpayer or patron of a school, having 
only general public interest, to enjoin public officers 
from dealing with the proceeds of a bond issue, 
must be on behalf of the public and invite other 


Now—vacation time—is the time to 
weather strip your schools, old or new. 
Not only does Chamberlin equipment 
provide a marked saving in heating 
costs, but it enables all rooms and cor- 
ridors to be uniformly heated—partic- 
ularly important to thermostatically 
controlled heating plants and mechani- 
cal ventilation systems. Then take the 
item of general maintenance. Rain, 
dust and soot coming in through the 


cracks that exist around doors and 
windows soon ruin the appearance of 
walls and ceilings and involve heavy 
cleaning expense, frequent redecora- 
tions. Further, by eliminating chilling 
draughts, Chamberlin Weather Strips 
conserve the health of teachers and 
pupils. Every Chamberlin installa: 
tion is factory supervised and service- 


guaranteed “for the life of your 
building”. 


Write for Chamberlin Literature 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Over 100 Sales and Service Branches throughout the United States 





taxpayers to join. (Heminway's code, § 3683.)— 
McKee v. Hogan, 110 Southern Reporter, 775, Miss. 
A bill by a taxpayer or patron of a school, having 
cnly general public interest, to enjoin public officers 
from dealing with the proceeds of a bond issue. 
must allege suit is brought on behalf of the general 
publie and failure to secure action by public officers. 
(Heminway’s code, § 3683.)—McKee v. Hogan, 110 
Southern Reporter, 775, Miss. 
Teachers 

The statute contemplates the employment of 
teachers for a school year of at least eight months, 
though trustees may limit the tenure to shorter 
term. (Arizona civil code of 1913, par. 2733, subd. 
8. amended by the laws of 1925, ¢. 11.)—Public 
School Dist. No. 11 of Maricopa county vy. Tolson, 
252 Pacific Reporter, 509, Ariz. 

The power to employ generally implies power to 
dismiss teachers, in the absence of express or im- 
plied statutory provisions to the contrary. (Ari- 
zona civil code of 1913, par. 2733, subd. 8, amended 
by the laws of 1925, e. 11.)—Publie School Dist. 
No. 11 of Maricopa county v. Holson, 252 Pacific 
Reporter, 509, Ariz. 

The statutory terms as to the dismissal of teach- 
ers cannot be supervened by the trustees. (Arizona 
civil code of 1913, par. 2806.)—Publice School Dist. 
No. 11 of Maricopa county v. Holson, 252 Pacific 
Reporter, 509, Ariz. 

The legislature in naming grounds for dismissing 
teachers must be presumed to have intended to pro- 
hibit arbitrary or capricious dismissal. (Arizona 
civil code of 1913, par. 2697, subd. 9, amended by 
the laws of 1925, ec. 69, par. 2806.)—Publie School 
Dist. No. 11 of Maricopa county v. Holson, 252 
Pacific Reporter, 509, Ariz. 

A contract provision, authorizing the dismissal 
of a teacher without an opportunity for a hearing 
or proof of unfitness or incompetency, is held in- 
valid. (Arizona civil code of 1913, par. 2733, subd. 
8, amended by the laws of 1925, e. 11, and par. 
2806.)—-Public School Dist. No. 11 of Maricopa 
county v. Holson, 252 Pacific Reporter, 509, Ariz. 

Pupils 

Excusing children a half hour weekly to attend 
religious instruction is held not to violate the 
compulsory attendance law; “irregular attendance.” 
(Education law, § 621.)—People ex rel. Lewis v. 
Graves, 219 N. Y. S. 189, affirming order (Sup.) 
215 N. Y. S. 632, 127 Mise. Reporter, 135, N. Y. 








CHAMBERLIN 
Ta Ue TT 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


Eastwood High School, Syracuse, New York, 
equipped throughout with Chamberlin Weather- 
strips. LaVaute & Mulranen, Architects, New 
York City. O’Brien Construction Co., and 
Heuber Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., Contractors. 


A law forbidding the teaching of evolution in 
publie schools is held not to violate a constitutional 
provision forbidding preference to religious estab- 
ment or mode of worship. (Tennessee acts of 1925, 
c. 27; Tennessee constitution, art. 1, § 3.) —Scopes 
v. State, 289, Southwestern Reporter, 363, Tenn. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—The community districting bill presented by 


the Missouri State Teachers’ Association was re- 
jected by the legislature. Charles A. Lee, state 


superintendent, reprimanded the legislature for its 
action. He said: “By permitting this bill to die 
on the calendar the senate said in unmistakable 
terms that it was not in favor of providing better 
educational facilities for the boys and girls living 
on the farms; that it was not in favor of correct- 
ing the present inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities, whereby many children are permitted to 
attend school for only a three or four months’ term; 
that it was not in favor of correcting the present 
inequality regarding the financing of public educa- 
tion, whereby the farmers in one district in a 
county have to pay from fifteen to twenty times as 
much school tax to support their school as do the 
farmers in another district in the same county.” 

—Owing to failure to organize early in April 
of this year, the board of education of North Arling- 
ton, N. J., was in error and virtually without legal 
standing, according to an opinion rendered by B. 
C. Wooster, county superintendent. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instrue- 
tion has ruled that no school district or munici- 
pality may legally issue bonds creating an indebt- 
edness of more than 5 per cent, the constitutional 
limit. Children between 7 and 14 years of age, 
who have not completed the eighth grade and who 
live within two miles of a school, come within the 
provisions of the compulsory attendance law. 

The department has also ruled that a man who 
is a telegraph operator is not ineligible to mem- 
bership on the board because of his employment. 
A rural-mail carrier may not suffer the loss of his 
position because of government employment. 

—On January 1, 1920, the New York City board 
of education increased the salaries of three assist- 
ant superintendents from $6,500 to $7,000, $6,000 
to $7,000, and $5,000 to $6,000, respectively. The 
city comptroller, however, refused to recognize the 
increases. The supreme court now has decided in 
favor of the superintendents. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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In the New York 
Academy of Medicine 


W ack through the beautiful Romanesque doorway of the New 

York Academy of Medicine and down the corridors into one 
of the peaceful lecture rooms. Once again—as in so many modern 
schools, university buildings and those of other educational institu- 
tions—you are walking on Bonvep F Loors of Gold Seal Battleship 
Linoleum. 


“ae 


In the illustration above note that the chairs are fastened perma- 
nently to the floor—screwed down right through the Battleship 
Linoleum. Note further the attractive simplicity of the floor. Its 
restfulness is reflected in its looks—for all BonpEp FLoors, thanks 
to resilient cork-composition construction are quiet and comfortable 


BonveEp Fuoors of brown Go/d Sea/ Battle- underfoot. 


ship Linoleum have been installed in the O ae eo ; os 1; ‘Ii 4 7 f 
palatial new Fifth Avenue home of the New ur many years of experience in installing resilient floors can be o 


York Academy of Medicine, Fifth Avenue value to you. For information please write Dept. S. 
at 103rd street, New York. 


Architects: York and Sawyer; General 
Contractors: Mare Fidlitz & Son. 


BONDED FLoors ComMPANY, INC. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit San Francisco 


Distributors in other principal Cittes 


Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum we Gold Seal Cork Tile 
Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile i Gold Seal Treadlite Tile 
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is the time 
to plan improvements 
in your school lighting 


The vacation season will soon be here, enabling you to install new lighting 


fixtures without disturbing classes. 


THE DENZAR (pendant type illustrated 


above, ceiling type illustrated at right) is so widely used for school lighting that 
you should acquaint yourself with the reasons for its popularity. We will gladly 
mail you a copy of the Denzar Catalog on request. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Concluded from Page 72) 

—A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin 
legislature barring all married-women teachers 
from the schools. The bill is not likely to pass. 

~-The Wisconsin state department of public in- 
struction has rendered an opinion to the effect that 
“school officers cannot legally enter into a contract 
for services to be rendered or material to be fur- 
nished unless there are funds enough or material 
available or definitely provided for to meet the 
cost. What is sometimes termed an ‘anticipatory’ 
contract is illegal. No school board has authority 
to purchase maps, charts, etc., etc.. and attempt 
to make payment with a school order which can 
ecnly be satisfied by a tax to be levied and col- 
lected in the future. School furnishing houses 
should not forget that that is the law in this state.” 

—A suit has been entered against the board of 
education of Richland County, Ohio, by parents who 
claim that the law provides transportation to and 
from school for their children. They have trans- 
ported their children and have filed claims at the 
rate of $1 a day for 272 days with interest. 

—Ouster proceedings were entered in courts at 
Jackson, Tennessee, against Robert C. Mayo, chair- 
man of the Madison County board of education. 
The complaint urges “mismanagement and misap- 
propriation of funds.” 

—-The state board of education of Kansas is made 
up of the state superintendent, five institutional 
heads, and two county or city superintendents. A 
bill before the legislature provides for a board that 
shall consist of the state superintendent, one city 
superintendent, one county superintendent, and two 
other persons, the last four to be appointed by the 
governor. 

EQUALIZATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 

—The North Carolina legislature of 1927 has in- 
creased the amount of the equalization fund for 
schools from $1,500,000 to $3,250,000, which is mere 
than double the amount provided in 1925. 
amount is of sufficient size to make itself really 
felt in a number of counties. The law has three 
outstanding features which are worthy of notice. 

1. The method of determining values. No state 
has yet been able to find a method for the distribu- 
tion of state aid on a large scale without using the 
taxable property in a county or district as a meas- 
ure of the economic strength of that county or dis- 
trict in determining its ability to support a mini- 
mum educational program, The present values of 


This. 


101 Sabin St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


taxable wealth as among the several counties of the 
state are no longer accepted as being fair and 
equitable. On the other hand, it is necessary if 
this fund is to be equitably distributed, to have de- 
termined by some impartial agency the relative 
worth of the various counties as among themselves 
for the purpose of the distribution of this fund. 
The new equalization law sets up a commission and 
clothes it with power to find out and to determine 
the worth of each county in such a way that this 
value will be equitable among the counties. Both 
Pennsylvania and New York at the general assem- 
blies of 1927 adopted this principle as the basis of 
distribution of state funds. Of course, there is some 
danger of misunderstanding as there will be two 
values in many counties, one the values fixed by 
the commissioners upon which taxes will be levied 
and collected, and another the values fixed by the 
state board of equalization for the purpose of dis- 
tribution of the equalizing fund. The advantage, 
on the other hand, of this scheme is that the state 
board of equalization is on duty all the time and 
can from year to year make adjustments in valua- 
tions to the end that every county will receive its 
just proportion of the equalizing fund provided by 
the state. 


2. The equalizing fund now includes a part of 


the operating expenses of the school. Heretofore, 
the equalizing fund has been limited to teachers’ 
salaries only. In a modern school system a great 
deal of expense must be incurred in addition to 
teachers’ salaries. When the equalizing fund was 
started twenty-five years ago the salary of the 
teacher was practically the entire expense. The op- 
erating expenses of a school in the various counties 
now range from one per cent of the teachers’ sal- 
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EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


Education and instruction have exactly opposite 
meanings. True education is self-discovery, the 
flowering of our possibilities; true instruction is a 
mere accumulation, a building up of fact upon 
fact, skill upon skill, like bricks in a-wall. Ameri- 
can schools are achieving instruction in the form 
of a perfectly standardized product. As yet we 
are but dimly aware of education as the freeing 
of individual potentialities—Burton P. Fowler, 
Headmaster, Wilmington, Del. 
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aries to more than 50 per cent. If the tax rate in 
the various counties for the six months school term 
is to be kept anything like on a level it will be 
necessary for the state to participate further in 
these operating expenses than it has so far. How- 
ever, a beginning has been made in this direction 
which if followed up will give considerable relief 
to many counties, and will encourage the counties 
to set up for themselves a better system of schools. 

3. Local initiative. The counties are left in con- 
trol of their own fiscal affairs. This makes it pos- 
sible for the people within a county to determine 
for themselves in a large measure the kind of school 
opportunity they desire to provide for the children 
of the county. In this way public education in 
North Carolina has developed. It provides an en- 
vironment in which healthy development can take 
place. 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

—Miss Janet C. Simpson of the Florence Normal 
School was elected president of the Alabama Edu- 
cational Association. Other officers are: E. P. 
Murphy of Gadsden, retiring president, first vice- 
president; J. B. Wilson of ,Hamilton, seeond vice- 
president; Miss Catherine Borden of Troy Normal 
School, third vice-president; C. C. Smith of Chatom, 
and Paul M. Munro of Selma, members of the execu- 
tive board, to serve three-year terms. 

—H. E. Wrinkle, superintendent of Healdton, was 
elected president of the Red River Valley confer- 
ence of Oklahoma. Key Wolfe, superintendent of 
the Davis schools, was chosen vice-president; H. W. 
Cooley, Dundee schools, secretary-treasurer. 

—The Inland Empire Education Association has 
elected the following officers: President, M. |. 
Elrod, University of Montana; vice-president, W. 
S. Stephenson, superintendent, Payette, Idaho; 
treasurer, L. D. Baker, superintendent, Davenport ; 
secretary, James A. Burke, principal, Spokane; 
directors, H. E. Inlow, Pendleton, Oregon; C. D. 
Brock, Wallace, Idaho. 

—R. L. Seott of Carrollton was elected president 
of the Southwestern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Miss Tillie Reither was 
elected secretary for a thirteenth consecutive term. 

—D. H. Thompson, assistant superintendent of 
the Longview, Washington, schools, was elected 
president of the Washington High School Princi- 
pals’ Association, Principal Lloyd Turner of 
Chehalis was elected secretary. 
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The present trend in school construction in- 
dicates that steel windows will soon be as 
universally accepted as modern fireproof stair- 
ways. ’ ’ ’ This is partly because of the fire- 
resistant qualities of the steel window, but 
there are many other reasons for the increas- 
ing popularity of Architectural Fenestra. In- 
creased glass areas without consuming addi- 
tional wall space is one of them. Easy and 
sure ventilation is another —for Fenestra Pro- 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, P+2266 
CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 


RCHITECTURAL fenestra 


ARCHITECTS~-GARBUTT. WEIDNER & SWEENEY 


jected Windows open at a finger’s touch, yet 
close tight when the sudden showers come— 
no warping, sticking or swelling. * » - There 
are economical advantages, too— these better 
steel windows are easy to wash from the 
inside. Their small panes can be easily re- 
placed when broken. ” * » School architects 
and school officials will find much interesting in- 
formation about modern windows for schools 
in the Fenestra catalog. Ask for a copy. 


E. GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PACTORIES IN DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


CONTRACTORS-—-SWANSTROM &Y BROADLAND 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS 





Entrance to Miramar School, Miami, Fla. 


Mayer and Dobson, Architects. 
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THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL FINANCE 
SITUATION 

The original charter of St. Paul, Minn., limited 
the school expenditures to $6. In 1919 the total 
cost of city government was fixed at $30 per capita 
out of which the schools received $12. A survey of 
the school finances of St. Paul, made by J. W. 
Smith, the educational statistician, under the direec- 
tion of J. R. S. Ferguson, commissioner of educa- 
tion, brings out the following statement: 

“In 1921 the total school expenditures raised by 
municipal taxes amounted to $2,424,477.16, which, 
based on the population of 236,698—gives $10.24 
per capita. In 1922, the per capita tax expendi- 
tures amounted to $10.86—in 1923 it amounted to 
$11.01—in 1924 to $11.40 and 1925 to $11.46. The 
charter amendments of 1919 and 1923, while re- 
moving the former limitation of $6 on the depart- 
ment of education, merely raised the general tax 
quota from $24 to $30 per capita, with the tacit 
understanding that the extra $6 should be allowed 
to the schools. It has been apparent, however, for 
some time that the total tax quota of $30 per 
capita is inadequate for efficiently conducting the 
city’s business. This is true, especially of the de- 
partment of education. Out of the $30 the schools 
can not reasonably expect a larger allowance than 
the $12. While we admit that $18 is insufficient for 
the proper administration of the other municipal 
departments, it must be admitted even more posi- 
tively that the department of education cannot 
function properly with the present $12 allowance. 
It is my purpose, in this study, to show by com- 
parative data that this amount is totally inade- 
quate and that some relief must be afforded in the 
near future if the department is to continue all its 
activities.” 

In 1896 the St. Paul school system had an en- 
rollment of 22,392, with 557 teachers. In 1926 this 
was increased to 40,957 with 1,4%1 teachers. The 
total current expenses increased from $2,391,999 in 
1921 to $3,136,732 in 1926, or 37 per cent. 

TAXATION IN SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 

“The states are employing to a considerable ex- 
tent corporation taxes, income taxes, and other 









Ventilation without Draft 


sun’s glare. 


open or close. 


The Donovan Window is easy to operate. 
Move the bottom sash, and upper sashes 
open or close simultaneously — or release 
a catch and the bottom sash operates in- 
dependently, leaving the upper sash in 
any desired position. Chains, cords and 
window poles are done away with, as is 
also the psychological objection of the 
teacher to give the class the benefit of 
fresh air when windows are difficult to 


Daylight without Glare 


The Donovan Window permits careful regulation of ventila- 
tion because one or all of the sashes may be opened to any 
angle to deflect breezes and avoid drafts. Even in stormy 
weather the sash may be arranged so as to shut out rain or 
snow while admitting fresh air. 


Shades are attached to the bottom rail of each sash and move 
in or out with the sash. In fair weather this arrangement gives 
a perfect awning effect. The completely drawn shade on the 
upper sash, shadows about half of the next lower sash and in 
turn the half-drawn shade on this, shades the lower sash 
entirely so that it is unnecessary to draw the shade on the 
lower sash. This insures a uniform diffusion of blue sky- 
light throughout the room and at the same time shuts out the 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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types of taxes instead of, or in addition to general 
property taxes as a means of producing state school 
revenues, A recent government report discusses the 
subject as follows: 

“For example, schools in New Hampshire, Maine. 
New Jersey, Virginia. California, Delaware, and 
Wisconsin are supported in part by one or more 
of the following: Corporation tax, bank tax, rail- 
road tax, public service and insurance companies 
tax. Income taxes are used for schools in Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, Arkansas. and Delaware; 
inheritance tax in California, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Kentucky; severance tax in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. State income taxes for schools 
are considered an excellent source of funds. The 
use of this source has not extended so rapidly as 
its advocates hoped, owing to the creation of the 
federal income tax. 


“The severance tax is a tax levied on all natural 
products severed from the soil except agricultural. 
It is believed by many students of taxation that 
when minerals. timber, clay, and other natural 
products are removed the state is permanently 
impoverished, and that those profiting by it should 
pay tribute which can properly be spent on the 
education of future citizens of the state. Severance 
tax and state income tax are steadily growing in 
popular esteem as sources of moneys for school 
support. 

“Tt has been emphasized also by students of 
taxation that whenever possible the state should 
draw its revenues from sources other than those 
taxed by its constituent public corporations. This 
principle has been definitely and practically recog- 
nized in at least two states, Massachusetts and 
California. Whenever new types of state taxation 
are proposed it is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that the reason for introducing such taxes is to 
reduce the general property tax, both state and 
local. as far as possible. New sources of income 
should not be an added burden, but should tend 
toward a better distribution of tax burdens.” 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The Daviess county, Kentucky, school board 
lost its case in the court in its effort ‘to obtain a 
sixty-cent tax levy in place of the former levy 
of fifty cents. The court, in its decision, held that 
the constitutionality of the law placing the limit 
for school levies at fifty cents is clearly indicated 
in the title and in the bill revenue is merely an 
incident. 


Jetferson City, Mo. The voters have approved 
a school levy of $1.20. The levy failed to be 
approved in four districts, 

—The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
adopted a budget of $1,983,657 for 1927. 

—Albuquerque, N. Mex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $451,415 for the next school 
year. The budget represents an increase of five 
per cent over the last year. 

—The school district of Laurel, Mont., has re- 
duced its bonded indebtedness by $20,000 in the last 
three-year period. The school district improved 
its finances by $7,624 through a reduction of the 
floating debt of registered warrants, besides re- 
tiring $9,000 in bonds. In the last three years 
between $3,000 and $5,000 have been applied to 
the floating debt of $15,000, which was entirely 
eliminated, enabling the board to operate on a cash 
basis. Three years ago the board had a bonded 
indebtedness of $95,000 but this has been reduced 
to $77,000 with nearly $20,000 in bonding rights. 


—Tonganoxie, Kans. The county commissioners 
have been authorized to make a levy in excess of 
six and three-fourths mills and not exceeding twelve 
mills for school purposes. The budget for the school 
term has been fixed at $10,600. 

—Enid, Okla. The school board has asked the 
voters to approve a ten-mill levy for school pur- 
poses for the year 1927-1928. The extra levy will 
provide fifteen mills for school purposes. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. The school district will re- 
ceive approximately $60,000 more revenue this year 
than it did in 1926-27. With this added revenue, 
it will be unnecessary for the district to make any 
reductions in teachers’ salaries. 

—-Sapulpa, Okla. The board of education has 
asked for a ten-mill tax for the operation of the 
schools next year. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. The present bonded 
debt of the school district is $5,136,000. The an- 
nual interest payments on outstanding bonds 
amounts to $253,605. <A total of $207,323 must be 
raised by tax levy every year to be placed in the 
sinking fund which is used to retire the bonds at 
maturity. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The estimated revenues of the 
schools for the next year amount to $10,656,000, 
while the budget calls for an expenditure of 
$12.734.000. The board has a balance of $4,000,000 
en hand. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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The NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Edward Stotz, Architect. 


Built of Indiana Limestone 





Indiana Limestone particularly 
suited to school construction 
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| OMBINING permanence with beauty at mod- 
af erate cost, Indiana Limestone is the ideal material 
for the trim of the modern school building. In contrast 
with rough-textured walls of other materials, its fine 


Exterior upkeep cost is extremely low on walls 
faced with Indiana Limestone. Such buildings remain 
beautiful year after year without expensive cleaning 
or costly repairs. 


: light-colored surface 


—_— SS ww ae 


gives structures an in- 
terest and attractive- 
ness they would not 
otherwise have. 
Many high schools 
today, like college 
buildings the country 
over, are built entirely 
of Indiana Limestone. 
New ways of using In- 
diana Limestone have 
so reduced building 
costs that the figures 
now obtainable on all- 
stone faced schools 
may surprise you. 





Bosse High School, Evansville, Indiana. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., Architects 
An example of Indiana Limestone used as the trim of a brick building 


Special book on 
school and college 
buildings 
A handsomely illus- 
trated booklet “Indiana 
Limestone for School 
and College Buildings” 
shows fine examples of 
school and college 
buildings of Indiana 
Limestone in all parts 
of the country. Write 
for it today. Address 
Box 780, Service Bu- 
reau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, 

Indiana. 


INDIANA: LIMESTONE: COM PANY 


INDIANA LIMESTONE +++ THE NATIONS BUILDING STONE 
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Regional- Political 


MAPS 


Newest and most pop- 
ular of our publice. 
tions. Made to corre- 
late with the Problem 
Project Method of 
teaching geography. 
Have met with wide 
approval of teachers, 
superintendents and 
principals. Ten maps 
in the series. Colors 
beautifuland har- 
monious. Perfect for 
visualization. 





OHNSTON-NYSTROM” Maps are the culmination of a century of progressive map 
publishing. That these maps should receive world-wide acclaim by the educational 
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PULATION LAND UTILIZATION 


SUNN TANT AMAA 


Deep Rooted 


“The preference of educators 


profession generally is, therefore, of the utmost significance. 


The “Johnston-Nystrom” organization includes a corps of learned geographers, 
historians, biologists, editors and experienced teachers. Hence, new classroom needs 
are sensed quickly. Editorial correctness is reinforced with unusual beauty and visi- 
bility made possible by unstinted use of colors. Major recognition is accorded “John- 


ston-Nystrom” Maps in practically every school system throughout the country. 


And because “Johnston-Nystrom” Maps are a wise investment in everyday schoolroom 
satisfaction, they have become deep rooted —the preference of educators everywhere. 


Send for catalog A-6 and copy of free Booklet, “ 


W orld Achievements” 


A.]. NysTRom & Co. 


SCHOOL MaPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

~-Walla Walla, Wash. The board has adopted 
a budget of $334,440 for the next school year. 

—Colorado Springs, Colo. The school board has 
paid off $20,000 in school bonds. 

—Erie, Pa. The school board has made con- 
siderable reductions in the budget for 1927. A 
total of $56,959 has been deducted from the requisi- 
tions, leaving a balance of about $274,000 which 
will probably be further reduced. 

—The mayor of Boston has asked that the school 
board cooperate with the city authorities in reduc- 
ing the year’s tax rate and that it leave unappro- 
priated at least $500,000 of the $739,000 surplus 
of last year. The possible appropriations of the 
school board for the year 1927 are: school taxes, 
$15,207,135; estimated revenue (1926 income), 
$600,000; cash surplus, $739,519. The total amount 
of the appropriations is $16,546,655. The sum of 
$11,000,000 is required for teachers’ salaries. 

—Ardmore, Okla. The board of education has 
approved a budget for the school year 1927-23, 
amounting to $213,970. 

—Bowling Green, Ky. The school board has asked 
for a levy of $1.10. The increase of twenty cents 
over the old levy is for the purpose of erecting a 
new school. The new building will be modern and 
will cost about $70,000. 

The increased school costs are defended by 
the United States Bureau of Education. A recent 
report says: “The total expenditure for public 
schools in the United States, except debt service, 
for the year 1913, was $52,000,000, and for 1924 
$1,821,000,000,” and then translates the two sums 
into terms of the changed purchasing power of the 
dollar, showing that “while the $52,000,000 spent in 
1913 remains the same, the $1,821,000,000 spent in 
1924 is actually about $1,056,000,000. Judgment 
cannot be passed,” says the report, “on the necessity 
of school expenditures and their increase year by 
year except in the light of comparison with other 
factors conditioning the cost, including, of course, 
the different purchasing power of the dollar in the 
Tespective years considered. Information collected 
in the United States Bureau of Education com- 
paring annual expenditures in the years 1913, 1918, 
1920, 1922, and 1924, with the purchasing power 


of the dollar in these years indicates that school 
costs have not increased to the degree many per- 
Sons thought; nor to the extent that figures show- 
ing actual expenditures alone, unmodified by con- 








HIGHER IN 


THAN IN PRICE 


QUALITY 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DEFEAT WEAR 


DEFY WEATHER 
REDUCE WASTE 


AND SAVE MONEY BY MAKING SCHOOL BOOKS 
LAST LONGER 


SAMPLES FREE 


sideration of the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar and by the increase in school attendance, 
would indicate. The relationship between expendi- 
tures for maintenance and purchasing power in 
1913 dollars for the three annual periods 1913, 
1919, and 1925 for one state are shown. This is 
reasonably typical of the relation between actual 
expenditures and purchasing power measured by the 
1913 dollar in other states.” 

—A bill to place a tax on tobacco in aid of the 
Texas school of mines was killed by the Texas 
legislature. 

—August Schabel moved at a meeting of the 
New Orleans, La., board of education that the 
surplus in the school budget up to $150,000 be 
used to pay back salaries to teachers for 1924-25-26. 
President Frederick J. Zengel, Jr., opposed the 
motion, holding that the amount should go into the 
building fund which had been deprived of $352,596. 
The motion of Mr. Schabel was adopted by a vote 
of four to one, Harry Goodman, Philip 8S. Ricks, 
August Schabel, and H. C. Schaumberg voting for 
it. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. W. F. Webster has 
presented a budget of $7,765,799 for the year 
1927-28. Alternate budgets on the promotion of the 
health department were submitted, one eliminating 
the dental hygienists’ salaries, which total $6,318. 
Although the reparative dental work is to be 
eliminated this year it is proposed to continue the 
educational work as in the past. 

—The board of education of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has negotiated a loan of $400,000 at 4 per cent 
pending a sale of bonds by the city. 

— ‘The schools of Pennsylvania cost the state 
and local communities $185,000,000 a year. School 
indebtedness amounts to $208,000,000 and $484,000,- 
000 is invested in the school plant. There are 
56,000 employees and 2,525 boards of school direc- 
tors. In 1920 the schools got $11,000,000 from 
the state and in 1926 $22,000,000. Even at this 
rate, Pennsylvania is not ‘keeping up with the 
‘Joneses.’” So reports H. E. Gayman, director 
of research and statistics for the Pennsylvania state 
department. “In one county the school costs $97.93 
per pupil; in another county $38.73 per pupil. 
One county has $9,333 worth of property per pupil 
enrolled in the schools, and another $778 per pupil. 
One school district has $246,000 worth of property 
for each teacher employed, and one district has only 
£11,000. Unequal assessments make one person pay 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 





nine times as much tax in proportion to his prop- 


erty as another in the same district. Lower 
assessed valuation usually means lower expenditure 
for county purposes, although it also represents a 
higher rate of school. tax. The greatest need in 
Pennsylvania is revision of the entire tax system.” 

—Rye, N. Y. At the annual meeting held on May 
3, Mrs. Daniel O’Day was elected to succeed herself 
as a member of the board for another term of three 
years. Mr. William Billington declined reelection, 
and his place has been filled by Mr, J. Edward 
Odell. 

—Tecumseh, Okla. The schools of Pottawatomie 
county have voted for an eight-month school term 
and for a fifteen-mill tax levy. 


—Oklahoma City, Okla. The citizens have ap- 
proved a levy of 14.9 mills by a vote of 35 to 1. 

—The voters at Enid, Okla., have approved a 
special ten-mill levy to be used for the support and 
maintenance of the school system. 

—Boston, Mass. All hope which city officials had 
of applying the $700,000 school-department surplus 
to the reduction of the tax rate has been abandoned. 
The school board has intimated that it will refuse 
the request of the mayor, the vote having been 
unanimous at the meeting of the board. 

—Governor Robinson of Delaware has signed a 
bill appropriating $2,000,000 for school buildings. 

—The North Carolina legislature of .1927 has 
provided a fourth special building fund of $2,500,- 
000 to be used as other funds have been used. Prior 
to 1927, the legislature appropriated fifteen million 
dollars as special building funds to be loaned to the 
counties for the purpose of erecting a more perma- 
nent type of rural-school building. 

The first four installments from the third build- 
ing fund may be re-loaned, thus making $1,000,000 
available from this source. Within the next bi- 
ennum there will be available approximately $3,- 
500,000 for this purpose. Approximately 2,000 new 
classrooms were provided from the third building 
fund which provided accommodations for 75,000 
children. 


WHY SCHOOL COSTS ARE RISING 


The following factors are held by the United 
States Bureau of Education as being responsible for 
the increased cost of education: “(1) the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar; (2) the 
creat inerease in school enrollment and attendance 
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Over head and out of the way 


ND yet when you want it, a sound And to any-one of them we are 
proof air tight partition ina moment’s 


That, in short, is our horizontal 


notice. 
rolling partition. 


In our half century in business, we have 
installed nearly 30,000 of these partitions 
in schools and churches in all parts of the 
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country. 


At any time, one of us would be glad to 


story in detail. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation, 11 Easr 38TH STREET, NEw York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Also manufacturers of Sectionfold Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes 


always glad to refer. 


} 
| confer with you on the subject of rolling 
partitions, or our catalogue No. 14 tells the 


Established 1876 " 
- 





« DOORS - PARTITIONS - BLINDS 
WARDROBES 





and consequent increase in number of teachers and 
equipment necessitated thereby; (3) the large pro- 
portionate increase in attendance in secondary 
schools, the per capita cost of maintaining which is 
approximately double that of maintaining elemen- 
tary schools; (4) the provision of better facilities, 
particularly those which satisfy the needs of a 
broader curriculum involving additional special 
subjects and teachers; and (5) the need for a large 
school-building program because of the practical 
stagnation of building and improvement during the 
war period.” 

The bureau notes the cost of education per pupil 
attending as follows: 

Continental United States, $95.16. 

Alabama, $34.40; Arizona, $145.24: Arkansas, $26.02; 
California, $175.94; Colorado, $127.94. 

Connecticut, $105.14; Delaware, $100.21: 
Columbia, $112.01; Florida, $62.79; Georgia, $31.70. 

Idaho, $101.04; Illinois, $105.88; Indiana, $92.47; 
Iowa, $107.24; Kansas, $96.99. 

Kentucky, $41.47; Louisiana, $64.83; Maine, 
Maryland, $100.56; Massachusetts, $115.69, 

Michigan, $127.38; Minnesota, $128.86; 
$25.30; Missouri, $79.36; Montana, $111.57. 

Nebraska, $101.58; Nevada, $170.94; New Hampshire, 
$97.25; New Jersey, $141.78: New Mexico, $73.81. 

New York, $151.21; North Carolina, $54.22: North 
Dakota, $115.81; Ohio, $122.38; Oklahoma, $74.03. 

Oregon, $109.92; Pennsylvania, $100.22; Rhode 
Island, $96.40; South Carolina, $39.48; South Dakota, 
$117.94. 

Tennessee, $37.57; Texas, $57.04; Utah, $84.86; Ver 
mont, $70.03; Virginia, $48.60, 

Washington, $110.61; West Virginia, $72.31; Wiscon- 
sin, $97.46; Wyoming, $141.82. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF 
THE PAST MONTH 


April to May 


$77.99 ; 


Mississippi, 


Alabama—Mobile Co., School, W. C. 

Griggs, Supt., Mobile, Ala........... $ 250,000 
California—Fresno Co., Fresno High 

Sch. Dist., C. Edwards, Supt., Fresno, 

eee ee ere eee ee ee ea re 500,000 
Indiana—South Bend, Sch. Dist., W. W. 

PRONG; MUG) 456081464 68s ae 800405 300,000 
Massachusetts—Reading, School, A. L. 

Ey Or 6.5 408i s0'4 ssa 59s waibida a 330,000 
Michigan—Iron River Tp., Sch. Dist... . 250,000 
Michigan—Muskegon, Sch, Dist., M. W. 

PUP IORY, TONING. A 6.95 9600655601405 488.056 250,000 
Michigan—Lake Tp., Sch. Dist. No. : 369,000 


>) 
Missouri—Kansas City, Sch. Dist., I. I. 
CCN THUGS, 6.55 50.65 o Hts SF eK 
New York—Middletown, School, E. H. 
IMs, UGS Sic 0 cee eeyenesctaaane 


2,000,000 


490,000 


District of 


New York—New York, School Construe- 
tion, Dr. Wm. O’Shea. Supt......... 
New York—Niagara Falls, School, Series 


$1.250.000 


G, James F. Taylor, Supt........... 400,000 
New York—Rochester, Revenue (School), 

Bas. By Wb y Gis ay ae cae esa 625,000 
New York—Syracuse, School, P.M. 

Hughes, Supt. 980.000 


PARALYTIC WINS PHILADELPHIA BOY AWARD 
FOR 1927 

Edward Tremain, who has been paralyzed for 17 of his 20 
years and confined to a room in Episcopal Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, has been awarded the Philadelphia Boy Award for 
1927, the highest honor the city can bestow upon a minor. 
In spite of the fact that he cannot walk and his arms are 
warped by suffering he is studying law and is a high-school 
student in good standing. (Wide World Photo.) 





Ohio—Berea, Sch. Dist., M. M. 


WS. Ne BESSA NG 400s CRA OS HEN EWEN ES $ 600,000 
Ohio—Cotumbus, Sch, Dist., J. G. Colli- 

DON FENN PU 55. 50s ks sis s REN Ge 500,000 
Ohio—Dayton, Sch. Dist., Paul C. Stet- 

RONG MME Cs) 565. 5:.4: 5 dos 6 Sivoo oath rg Ase aes 1,200,000 
Oregon—Klamath Co., Union High Sch. 

Dist. No. 2, Fred Peterson, Supt., 

Minmeath Pale: Ofer... ccc sess 300,000 
Pennsylvania—Kingston, Sch. Dist., C. 

Pe WOOV OU; TUG, 6s0056.5)6.5:0 55's sca oes 500,000 
Pennsylvania—Williamsport, Sch. Dist., 

Bs Ts, WOANGE, DUG 5.6.5 S560 65-580 8 300,000 
Rhode Island—Providence, School, Isaac 

OO, WUSIOW, BUG. 6 6.65555 6s eines 1,000,000 


Rhode Island—Woonsocket, Junior High 
School, James F. Rocket, Supt 
Texras—Amarillo, Ind. Sch. Dist., Wm. 
Be. TRCERROENS, OUGS 6 sas inKies cae 5 4% 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—A systematic attempt has been made in New 
York to immunize against diphtheria all children 
in the state up to 10 years of age. The movement 
is under the direction of the state department of 
health in cooperation with medical organizations of 
the state and the state charities-aid association. 
‘The campaign involves a five-year program and the 
work is followed up by the medical inspection 
bureau of the state education department. 

School nurses of Illinois cities are threatened 
with loss of their positions as a result of action 
on the part of the state legislature in voting down 
the Swift bill which gave school boards the right 
to name nurses. The bill sought to legalize the 
situation created when Attorney General Carlstrom 
found, in the case of the city of Highland Park, 
that school directors and boards of education had 
no right to employ nurses in the schools. 

Both Elgin board of education members and 
school officials have been more than pleased with 
the work accomplished by the corps of nurses in 
the last few years. Of particular importance was 
the work done by these nurses a year and a half 
ugo when the city was visited by a serious scarlet 
fever epidemic. 


400,000 


600,000 


—Boston, Mass. The school board has created 
the position of supervisor of nutrition classes and 
has elected Dr. Clara Loitman to the position. Bos- 
ton claims to be the first city to establish rest and 
nutrition classes, the first of which was begun in 
the Grant School in East Boston. 
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Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Illinois 

27 Clow Closets installed 

Archit 

A. L. Pil 
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Isbury 
Plumber: 
Ross Johnson 
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Il Paso High School 
El Paso, Illinois 
22 Clow Closets installed 
Architect: 
A. L. Pillsbury 


umber: 
Walsh & Slattery 





Gregory School 
Chicago, Ill. 
40 Clow Closets installed 
Archilect: 
John C. Christensen 
Plumber: 
Murphy Plumbing Company 
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Austin, Minnesota, High School 


94 Ciow Closets installed 
Archilect: 
G. L. Lockhart 
Plumber: 


J. P. Adamson & Company 
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Byers Junior High School 


44 Clow Closets installed 


A chitect: 
Wm. N. Bowman & Company 


Plumber: 
Johnson & Davis Plumbing & 
Heating Company 





The Clow Automatic Closet—in the new wall 
hung type. 


Carl Schurz High School 
Chicago, Illinois 





Automatically protecting 
with the closet 


Don’t trust childish memories 


FE cannot gamble with school 

W sanitation — school children’s 
health is too precious, too eas- 

ily affected by insanitary conditions. 


Children — their minds filled with 
thoughts of play—often forget that 
duty essential to complete sanitation. 
Without Clow Automatic Closets, 
that forgetfulness might hinder sani- 
tation, causing unhealthy conditions 
—and sickness. 


It Never Forgets 


With the Clow Automatic, there can 
be no doubt of complete sanitation in 
your school. The Clow Automatic 
Closet never forgets. Every time it is 
used, it flushes itself automatically. 
The responsibility of school. sanita- 
tion is completely removed from 
childish memories. 


Its Flush Is Sure 


Because its closed top tank fills against 
air pressure —the Clow Automatic 
Closet has the flushing pressure of a 
thirty to forty-foot standpipe. Unfail- 
ingly, after every use, this sharp flood 
of water, under pressure, scours the 
entire bowl. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


100 Clow arene SRREOS yy ‘ blll ; : F 
Architect: 1, jhe Yl“ Wf, hn 
John Piumbers Z Y T f ¥ 4 ‘ 7 
Murphy Plumbing Company * j Y Y =Y Y W y 
j/ 7 7 Us/7 
1) 7, 4 FOF 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSET 
Forty-Eight Styles, Heights And Types To Meet Your Requirements 
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the health of school children | 


that never forgets iran l iam 


Bronxville High School 
New York City 


62 Clow Clescts installed 


Architects: 
Guilbert & Betelle 
Harry Leslie Walker 
Plumbers: 
Moran Engineering Co. 


Clow Automatic Never Forgets 





Andthe Clow Automatic Closet Bowl 
is the only bowl designed for auto- 
matic flushing. It distributes the water 
equally to rim and trap. Every part 
receives a thorough scouring. 


Upkeep is Low 
The Clow Automatic takes a feed 
pipe as small as %-inch, and a corre- 
spondingly small main line pipe. In- 
stallation cost and water costs are 
lowered. 


Emerson High School 
Gary, Indiana 
28 Clow Closets installed 
Architect: | 
W. B. Ittner 


Plumber: | 
C. H. Maloney 





Alvernia High School 
Chicago, Jil. 
60 Clow Closets installed 
Architects: 
Brust & Phillips 


Plumber: 
M. J. Corboy 


The Madden valve, with but two mov- 
ing parts, does not waste a drop of 
water. With each use, the amount 
needed is accurately measured. 


Forget Sanitation Problems 


Forget Sanitation in your school when 
Clow Automatics are installed—they 
never forget. Forget repair costs. 
Forget replacement costs. Clow au- 
tomatic long-life, low cost records 





Woodrow Wilson High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
28 Clow Closcts installed 


Architects: | 
Guilbert & Betelle 
Plumbers: 
George E. Gibson Co. 


prove the ability of these automatic C™ 
closets to guard sanitation in the school of 
for a quarter-century and more. meg aN | 
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Your copy of our new “Clow School 
Plumbing Catalogue” is ready. Send 
for it now, and plan your plumbing 
needs before school starts this fall. 


Bryn Mawr School 
Chicago, Illinois 
27 Clow Closets installed 
Architect: 
John C. Christensen 
Plumber: ? 
Murphy Plumbing Company 





201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 


The Clow Automatic Closet—one of the forty-eight | : a L* 
models that are shown in ‘‘The Clow School a , 





Plumbing Catalogue.’ a 
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AUTOMATIC CLOSET 


Forty-Eight Styles, Heights And Types To Meet Your Requirements 











y 


Clow Automatics Last 
Twenty, Thirty Years and More 





Closets are as good as their 
valves— most of them show 
their age there first. 


The Madden Valve keeps 
Clow Automatic Closets 
operating for years and years 
without forgetting. 


With but two moving parts in 
the entire assembly, there is 
virtually nothing to go wrong. 


Simple, yet wonderfully efh- 
cient, this Madden Valve 
does not depend on intricate, 


= Te 


7 ae 


The Clow-Madden oe Note the 
ee aoe whole ates ith 


easily worn valves and floats. 
It is far less complicated than 
any closet valveon the 
market today. 


And actual performance 
records show that Clow-Mad- 
den valves last longer —ask 
less for repair costs. 


Send for our new school 
plumbing catalogue showing 
how schools can assure com- 
plete, automatic, sanitation 
for the next quarter century. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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Modern Treads 
in the Modern School 


Just as the one-room school has been 
replaced by large structures modern in 
every detail, so old time floor and stair 
materials have given way to modern 
products—to Norton Floors—a twen- 
tieth century development that com- 
bines both safety and durability. 


The various types of Norton Floors 
make it possible to meet the require- 
ments of practically any type of school 
stairway construction. The basic ma- 
terial in all Norton Floors is the abra- 
sive known throughout the industrial 
world by the trade-mark “Alundum.” 
It is this abrasive that makes them per- 
manently non-slip and extremely wear- 
resisting. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 


22 NEW RULES & Ez 
SAIREGULATIONS 2: 


RULES GOVERNING ABSENCES 


—Boston, Mass. The school board has revised 
the rules governing absence of teachers. Under 
the new rules, the superintendent may grant leaves 
of absence to teachers, members of the supervising 
staff, secretaries, clerical assistants, and bookkeep- 
ers for the causes, and not to exceed the periods 
named below: 

(a) Personal illness (not to exceed one year). 


OD) WO IRI, o 6-6 6:0.i55.0:0:0950 4045 CRO TRA SESS CHES 1 day 
(ec) Ordinations or entrance into religious or- 

CE a.556 Sa Sao: VAR CAMS ORES SEER E EEC ERS 1 day 
(d) Death in the immediate family............ *5 days 
(e) Critical illness in the immediate family (in 

WG SOMGE DOREY a 8:5 6j0:55:8005.006082 4000085 20 days 
(f) Attendance at the funeral of a teacher or 

school officer in the employ of the city or 

of a principal CMePritus. ....ccccccccsccces 1 day 
(g) Attendance St TUNETHIG.<o.00606csccceerceses 1 day 


(When travel is required), not more than.. 2 days 
(h) To act as readers for college entrance ex- 
amination board. 
Ch). SOREN FIMIGA, 5 6.550.556 ¥:5.0-580.589:58454 005855 3 days 
(j) Service in teachers’ institutes held under 
the direction of state boards of education 
or to take part in teachers’ associations, 
or in the case of nurses, similar educa- 
tional conference (in each school year).. 3 days 
(k) Court attendance on school business. 
(1) To take promotional examinations or exam- 
inations for certificate of qualifications. 
(m) To receive a degree at a college or uni- 
versity 
(n) Personal 


business. 

*Consecutive calendar days, which period shall in 
clude and may also immediately precede or immedi- 
ately follow the day of the death. 


RULES OR NO RULES FOR SCHOOLS 

The question as to whether a small school system 
ought to advance a set of rules and regulations has 
recently been made by Prof. A. L. Heer of the 
Michigan State Normal College. He quotes J. Cayce 
Morrison, an Illinois school superintendent, who 
gives the reasons for a lack of rules as follows: 

(1) The present situation is satisfactory; rules 
are not needed; (2) rules are too inflexible, the 
superintendent has a freer hand without them; 
(3) if the board and superintendent are not in 
harmony, better change superintendents; and (4) 


























PRECAST ALUNDUM 
TREADS 
Assumption College 
Worcester, Mass. 
QO. E. Nault, Architect 
Joseph J. Roberts, 
Bldg. Cont. 


Cancian Company, Everett, 
Mass., Tile Contractors. 


OFLA SON NBS PI 


boards will delegate powers to the superintendent 
as rapidly as he is able to take care of them. 

Advantages which are to be gained by printed 
rules and regulations are worthy of being noted: 

1. Are less likely to be misunderstood. 

2. Clarify the thinking of the person who issues 
them. 

3. Insure assignment of all the functions of the 
school organization and definitely fix responsibility 
for each function. 

4. Serve as records for a new administration or 
for the new personnel of the schools, thus facili- 
tating the training of the new personnel. 

do. Lessen the possibility ot misunderstanding 
between the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools; and between the superintendent 
of schools and other employees of the board of 
education. 

Prof. Heer adds: “An efficient set of rules and 
regulations cannot be produced by magic. Much 
work and thought, considerable time, experiment- 
ing, and changing, and a keen insight into the pur- 
poses of the organization and the various functions 
of all its parts are required. 7 

“Where written rules and regulations are used, 
care must be exercised that they are kept up-to- 
date. All changes must be indicated, else the rules 


will be misleading and confusing. Rules should 
always coincide with practices. ‘here is an ever- 


present danger of rules becoming so fixed that 
changes are unlikely to occur. This must be 
guarded against, or every one concerned will lose 
his respect for them. So that changes and additions 
may be easily indicated, they should be printed in 
looseleaf form or have a sufficient number of blank 
pages in the book.” 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
adopted a set of regulations covering the use of 
public-school properties by the public recreation 
commission. The rules were recommended by a 
committee consisting of school officers and princi- 
pals, and representatives of the commission. 

The new rules provide that the board of educa- 
tion is to have priority in the use of school prop 
erties; that the commission in its recreational work 
is to provide adequate supervision; that the rules 
of the board apply to all entertainments given to 
raise money; that dances be made community rather 
than general affairs; that smoking be prohibited in 
school buildings. 


has 


De St ee 


—The Omaha, Nebraska, board of education has 
ruled that school halls may be used for citizens’ 
meetings and lectures provided that the subjects 
of religion and politics are omitted. 

—The school committee of Brookline, Mass., has 
ordered that all subcommittee proceedings be sent 
to the members in order to enable more intelligent 
deliberation. Action relative to reports of sub- 
committee meetings resulted from a motion of 
Richard C. Floyd, who vigorously declared that he 
believed that all members of the board should know 
what has been done at these sessions in order that 
they could vote intelligently on matters presented 
to them. He contended that if anything goes wrong 
in the conduct of the school affairs, the full board 
and not the particular subcommittee which attended 
to the matter is responsible, and all members 
should, therefore, have all available information 
regarding details of administration. 

—The Nutley, New Jersey, board of education 
received a recommendation from its teachers’ com- 
mittee barring married-women teachers. The board 
modified the rule so as to exempt the sixteen mar- 
ried women now teaching in the schools. 

—The board of education of Salem, New Jersey, 
adopted the following tuition schedule: primary 
schools, $60 per month; grammar, $70 per month, 
and high schools, $90 per month. Other school 
boards in South Jersey have made similar raises. 

SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

The dedication of the $365,000 high school at 
Babylon, N. Y., was attended by 1,000 persons. 
The keys of the building were presented to Mrs. 
Josephine MacLachlon, president of the board of 
education, who in turn presented them to Principal 
Charles W. Armstrong. 

The new grade school at Baltic, Ohio (near 
New Philadelphia), was opened with a dedicatory 
address by W. B. Bliss, assistant state director of 
education. The presentation was made by Presi- 
dent J. A. Schafer of the board of education. Prin- 
cipal J. H. Selzer made the acceptance speech. 

The Elizabeth A. Harter school at Canton, 
Ohio, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
Supt. Wilson Hawkins and President H. C. Bercaw 
were the principal speakers. 

The dedicatory address at the opening of the 
junior-senior high school at Mitchell, Nebr., was 
delivered by President R, I. Elliott of the Chaldron 
state normal school. An address was also delivered 
hy C. S. Campbell, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation. 
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MEDART 


Play¢ground Equipment 
in HONDURAS! 


Even in tropical Honduras 
you will find Medart Play- 
ground Equipment — the 
universally accepted 
standard. 


The illustration shows school chil- 
dren of the Evangelical Mission, San 
Pedro hula, using the slide, and they 
use it diligently throughout the day. 
After sundown, when the shadows of 
night are falling, the adults sneak 
over to the schoolyard and use the 


slide themselves. 


This Medart slide has furnished so 
much enjoyment to the community 
that the people are planning to in- 
stall more playground equipment. It 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3530 DE KALB STREET 


New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


Cleveland 


Medart. line. 


know today. 


Detroit Chicago Kansas City 





is but natural for them to select 
MEDART equipment—it is the first 
choice for Safety, Service, Durability, 
Economy — the first choice of those 
who have the welfare of the children 
and the community at heart. 


The Medart Playground Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes the entire 
Your copy is waiting 
for you — may we send it? 


San Francisco 





e s 
Also Manufac- r 
turers of Steel iz 
Lockers — See 
Announcement / . 
on page 107 :* 

Let us this issue. i 


Los Angeles 











BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA BUILDS SCHOOLS 
The school-building operations of Philadelphia 
for last and this year, which are a part of a definite 
program, have assumed considerable proportions. 
The character and extent of these operations may 
be noted from the following statement: 


School Buildings Completed During 1926 
Maximum 


School Capacity Cost 
outed —_ Aa E SEER ETEK 3.500 $2,170,191 
Trade and Continuation........... 1,200 1,019,026 

Elementary oa te 
PE ade cib eta wenscwheaee eens 1,170 461.783 
eee °.. 1,690 486,437 
WEEE 3-6. 6.0:05:9-060:06594009 04780 eN OES 1,035 332,982 
END. 6:46.55 6.444060 0006 68450059 05.085 1,035 $32,721 
RE. ccaciacs bWas 6005s sae seeaees 1,375 482,895 
EMG = CRGGINION) 6c.icccccicccasceces 490 123,134 

NS 53:04: RSA and deaeeNs 11,495 $5,409,169 


Buildings Placed Under Contract During 1926 
Junior High 





NE te vc iesdavearaseeeeae 2,000 $1,221,992 
— aie ara 56s SRbG-W5S498 COAG CH 2,000 1,241,087 
CUMRIIGE) ious cccccccsccesccsoseee 2,000 1,180,315 
ay a (Adetasscdbewianavacer 1,170 530,835 
BE h.64.6 6:04 405.06.65600 55000 RO0 TOS 1,655 499,356 
EE 0066. 40:4.4:5.0,6 4445S CATE ORC ERA 1,165 550,684 
NY, £5 525 0643-40440 tHCdR SO OTEC OS 1,035 365,731 
Boone (special classes)..........-. 500 387,698 
EE ic 26h pa tk Seed VOSS CARTERS 1,420 503,880 
FRBOTIMMCO 6c ccc ccccccesccccceeee 970 428,540 
IE 0.66.6 416 04:46 CeO 4sd NST EMRE AKO 1,115 510,547 
Hopkinson ........--csccecccsescces 1,520 543,497 
Olney (addition)..........+.....05. 570 282,603 

MN 6 o6.5.60 65050 5000 0594-049455% 17,120 $8,246,765 


Other Buildings Under Construction During 1926 
(Not Included Under Above Headings) 
Senior High 


CO 65 og 58.8 56 685500 69ST TI ES 3,500 $2,113,950 
Juni High 
Gillespie. sae . Pe tigers nnbsesecnseas 2,000 1,148,624 
I ig a 0:4-0:6:50 009454080 38 2,000 1,238,341 
Elementary 
RCFTGIGE oc cc ccccccscvcceseccsecese 1,600 . 444,134 
PT PCT OCT OTTO Te 9,100 $4,945,059 


BUILDING NEWS ; 
—Schenectady, N. Y. The board of education 
will shortly adopt a new building program, which 
will include a new high school, improvements to 


intermediate schools, and additions to elementary 
schools. 

—A bill has been introduced in the Tennessee 
legislature providing for an elementary school- 
building fund of $1,000,000, which is to be 
amortized and retired out of revenues received from 
the tobacco tax. The money will be distributed 
among the various counties of the state on the 
basis of average daily attendance in the schools. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
included in the budget the sum of $114,827 for new 
buildings. Last year the sum of $114,355 was pro- 
vided for new buildings. 

—Sandusky, Ohio. The school board has read- 
vertised for bids on $280,000 worth of bonds for 
the new junior high school. It is believed that a 
higher premium may be obtained by asking for a 
second set of bids. 

—Compton, Calif. The voters of the city have 
approved a bond issue of $100,000 for new school 
construction. 

—Joplin, Mo. The school -board will complete a 
building program of $750,000 within a two-year 
period, instead of three years as was first esti- 
mated. The board has thus far expended $77,000 
for building sites, $518,000 for buildings, and $4,- 
889 for furniture. The sum of $2,748 was expended 
for the marketing of the school bonds. 

—Lowell, Mass. The school board has received 
a report on the results of the, recent school survey 
which tells about the existing conditions and the 
needs of the future. The program recommended 
calls for an estimated expenditure of $2,186,000 in 
a period of seven years. It recommends the acqui- 
sition of sites for three junior high schools, two 
elementary schools, and an addition to an existing 
site. 

—Danville, Va. The school board has called for a 
bond-issue election at which the people will be 
asked to approve the issuance of $450,000 for the 
renovation of the school plant. 

—Pottsville, Pa. The voters recently defeated a 
proposition to borrow $800,000 for a high school. 

—Columbus, Ohio. The school board has approved 
an emergency building program, calling for an ex- 
penditure of $156,175 for repairs to buildings and 
the establishment of kindergartens. 

—Harrington, Pa. A meeting of the taxpayers 
of the school district has been called to study plans 
under which the district may benefit from a school- 
building fund of $2,000,000 passed at the last legis- 


lature session. A new high school is badly needed 
to relieve the crowded condition in the school. 

—Fairmont, W. Va. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $940,000. The proceeds of the issue 
will be used for the erection of a senior high school, 
a combination grade-and-high school for colored 
pupils, and two annexes to elementary schools. 
Mr. William B. Ittner of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed as architect for the board of education. 

—Bangor, Pa. The school district has completed 
the erection of a two-story addition to the high 
school. The addition contains an auditorium, eight 
classrooms, and two special rooms, and showers 
and lockers for boys and girls. 

—Carlisle, Pa. A school-building program in- 
volving an expenditure of $335,000 has been put in 
operation. A ten-room grade school and an addi- 
tion to the high school comprised the program. 

—Altus, Okla. A four-room school has’ been 
erected for the school district. The school was 
erected with the aid of funds from the Rosenwald 
Fund. 

—Brenham, Tex. <A bond issue of $180,000 has 
been voted by the citizens. A high school will be 
erected at a cost of $135,000. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board has recently 
fixed the compensation for custodians of new 
buildings accepted for school use. The custodian 
is required to furnish 24-hour heat to a new build- 
ing. He is allowed and paid, in addition to the 
regular compensation for the~ building, $8 per day 
for each day that 24-hour heat is needed. The com- 
pensation is paid on weekly certificates to the busi- 
ness manager by the custodian, covering the period 
beginning with Friday of one week and ending with 
Thursday of the following week. 

—Worcester, Mass. Upon the recommendation of 
the chairman of the building committee, the board 
of education will undertake a number of changes 
in the direction of building improvement. 

It is requested that new schoolhouses and addi- 
tions to schoolhouses be equipped with wardrobes 
within the classrooms; but separated by folding 
doors. Such wardrobes should be placed in the 
rear of the rooms and should be ventilated by direct 
connection with the ventilating system. In new 
buildings and additions to buildings, the black- 
board should consist of slate in preference to 
painted board. It is desired that all exterior 
doors of new schools and additions to schools be 
equipped with panicproof hardware. 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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~ Your Responsibility 


OU know the importance of ventilation 

in school buildings. You realize, perhaps 
more fully than others who have to do with such 
buildings, that fresh air properly circulated is 
not only essential for physical and mental alert- 
ness and good health, but may actually save 
human lives by helping to prevent colds, ton- 
silitis, influenza, an other ace Is it not, 
therefore, your duty to insist upon the best heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment that modern en- 
gineering has developed? 

With PeerVent Units, each room gets a specified 
volume of fresh air, directly from out-of-doors, 
warmed to any desired temperature and tho- 
roughly diffused without drafts. Children can 
sit close to the Unit without discomfort from 
excessive heat, or at any distance from it with- 


out being too cold. Those sitting near windows 
need not suffer for the sake of those at a distance, 
or vice-versa. Each room served by the PeerVent 
System is under separate control, hand or auto- 
matic, which keeps the temperature just right, 
regardless of exposure, weather, direction of wind, 
or conditions in other rooms. 

Planning and installation are easier and less 
expensive than with other systems of mechanical 
ventilation; and the Unit System is above all 
dependable. As to the latter, even if a single unit 
should fail to function at any time, not more 
than one room in the building could possibly be 
affected in any way. Heating-ventilating units 
made and installed by this Company thirteen years 
ago are still giving trouble-free service. 


Write for the PeerVent Catalogue and list of installations in your 
vicinity. If you’d like to see our local representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street (B) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
100 Boylston St. 135 University Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CLEVELAND 
196 Worthington St. 1836 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
301 House Building 1214 Lafayette Bldg. 
HARRISBURG MINNEAPOLIS 


705 Telegraph Bldg. 


PEER 





520 Securities Building 


927 Board of Trade Bldg. 





CHICAGO 
808 Monadnock Bldg. 
DES MOINES 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


240 7th Avenue South Darling Bros., Ltd.,77 York St. 





Mail This Coupon 


for Catalogue 
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Heating and Ventilating Units 
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The NORTON Closer With 


Hold Open Arms Is Best 




















getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
rms 
and do away 
with door stop 


on bottom 
of door. 









A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





(Concluded from Page 82) 

—Mr. W. E. Record, business manager of the 
board of education, Los Angeles, California, has is- 
sued a report on the progress of the school-building 
program which is nearing completion. The report 
shows the school buildings now under construction, 
school buildings for which plans are in course of 
preparation, and school buildings completed since 
July 1, 1925. 

A total of 251 school buildings have been com- 
pleted since July, 1925, at a ¢ost of $17,391,221. Of 
the 251 buildings, 132 are elementary schools, 21 
are junior high schools, and 23 are senior high 
schools. 

A total of 24 schools are in course of construc- 
tion, at a cost of $3,679,261. Of these, 9 are ele- 
mentary schools, 4 are junior high schools, and 10 
are senior high schools. 

A total of 29 schools for which plans have been 
prepared will be erected at a cost of $1,993,150. Of 
these, 17 are elementary schools, 3 are junior high 
schools, and 5 are senior high schools. 

Of the schools in course of erection or about to 
he erected, 26 are elementary schools, 7 are junior 
high schools, 15 are senior high schools, and 5 are 
bungalow buildings. The total cost of these pro- 
jected buildings is $5,675,401. 

—Mandan, N. Dak. The board of education has 
taken steps toward the adoption of a_ scientific 
building program for the city schools. A building 
survey has been made showing the trend of the 
school population for the last two decedes and the 
probable requirements for the next 25 years. 

The growth of the city and the westward trend 
of the population center have thrown a heavy bur- 
den upon the Central and Syndicate schools. The 
former was erected in 1900 to house the entire 
school system. Later the Custer school was built, 
and five years after, a third grade school was 
erected. In 1918 a high school was erected, which 
was used until 1923, when a new and more adequate 
building was erected for the senior high school and 
the old building turned into a junior high school. 
The Central school while adequate for the present 
for grade purposes, will in a few years be over- 
crowded. 

—Three schoolhouses have been shipped from 
Seattle to Alaska. Besides the knockdown school- 


houses, there are blackboards, crayons, pencils, 
erasers, and paper as part of the school supplies 
for a section of the far-flung educational organiza- 
tion in the territory. The vessel also carried sup- 
plies and industrial equipment for the industrial 
school at Eklutna, 28 miles south of Anchorage, on 
the government railroad. 


—East Chicago, Ind. The school board has 
taken steps toward the erection of an elementary 
school. The new building is the result of an in- 
crease in school population. 

—Spencer, N. C. A high-school building has been 
completed at a cost of $200,000. The building will 
have a gymnasium accommodating 500 persons and 
an auditorium with accommodations for 1,200 
persons. 


—Walden, N. Y. A junior-senior high school is 


being erected at a cost of approximately $300,000. 
The building will be occupied in September. 

—Nashville, Tenn. The city council has_ been 
asked to approve the issuance of short-term notes 
extending over a period of five years, covering a 
one-mill tax, to be used for school-building pur- 
poses. The board of education has begun a study of 
plans for a school-building program which is to be 
carried out if the proposed short-term notes are 
approved. ; 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The new building program 
for the Arsenal Technical High School, to be begun 
early this summer, will involve a gymnasium-audi- 
torium, and 46 classrooms, and will cost approxi- 
mately $750,000. The building will provide 25,000 
square feet of space for the housing of the United 
Typothetae School of Printing. The auditorium will 
seat 5,000 persons and will cost $200,000. 





STREET HAZARDS IN LONDON 
So perilous have the streets of London become that the London County Council has had to draft 
special regulations to restrict the sending of children on errands. The reason is that one child is killed or 
injured every twenty minutes during the period that the school children are out of school. The ‘“‘Bobby”’ 
illustrated is a busy and popular man and leads hundreds of children across the ‘‘Stockwell Crossing” each 


morning and night. (Wide World, Photo.) 
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heckup: Many Victims 
Women And Children 
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Newspapers 
are continually 
publishing 

gruesome _ re- 
ports of loss of life by fire 
and panic. Stairs are 





FIFTY CHILDREN 
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SWEEP SCHOC 
Spiral Slide. 
Teacher Probably Fataity tn-| p ; 
weed Atter She Lowers 
‘Scores From Window. 


Way this 








School, already 
-|} equipped with step escapes, 


=! Spiral Slide! 


100 

ed 

ill HE school board realized that 

the step escape with which 

the building was already equip- 
ped was inadequate in three 
ways: 
It was not protected from bursts 
of flame from windows. 


It did not have proper capacity. 
The use of any step escape re- 
quires both physical and mental 
effort. 


A Logan Spiral Slide Fire Escape 
was therefore installed because: 


Larger Capacity 


The Logan Spiral Slide has many times 
the capacity of a three-foot, outside step 
escape. Furthermore it requires no 
physical or mental effort to use. 





| also installed a Logan 





Entering the Logan Spiral Slide 
from two floors at the same time 
—no interference 





Children enjoying the slide— 
every fire drill is a lark 
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Public School, Des Moines, Ia. 


Greater Speed 
The speed and safety of the Logan Spiral 
Slide were amply demonstrated in the 
following test: By the time a person had 
reached the sixth step on the step escape, 
another person, starting at the same 
time in the Logan Spiral, had reached 
the ground in safety! The stars in the 
photograph show the positions of the 
two persons at the end of the test. 


Fully Enclosed 


The Logan Spiral Slide is completely 
enclosed. Safe against flames and 
weather. It is just a fast, smooth slide to 
safety. , 
Logan Spiral Slides were installed in 
addition to the step escape for the Public 
School at Des Moines because they are 
essential to 100%  protection—the 
world’s safest device for exit from upper 
floors. What about some of your build- 
ings which have no fire-escapes at all? 
Write for full details today—or tell us to 
send our engineer. 


(FORMERLY THE DOW CO.) 


300 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 
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TEST FIRST—THEN BUY 


There is one sure-fire way to 
determine the ability of steel 
lockers to withstand many 
years of use and abuse. It is 
to test the qualities that dis- 
tinguished a Damascus sword 
blade—strength and resiliency. 


Place an obstruction between 
the frame and the open door— 
then throw your full weight 
and strength against the door. 
Durand Steel Lockers are con- 
structed to withstand this and 
any other conditions which 
may be imposed upon them. 


The importance to you of such 
a test is that as long as doors re- 
main serviceable, lockers will 
function, but sprung or off- 
center doors mean out-of-serv- 
ice lockers. 


If you are interested in buying 
test-proof locker value—write 
us. Durand Steel Lockers have 
withstood the test for 25 years 
=a quality product, with a rep- 
utation. 
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1501 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DR. HAAS GOES TO NEW POSITION 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, formerly state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected as principal of the State Normal School at 
Bloomsburg. Dr. Haas will go to Bloomsburg at 
the close of the school year. 

Dr. Haas was educated in the public schools of 
Philadelphia and was graduated from the Central 
High School in 1904. He attended the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy and was graduated in 1906. 
He then taught at Girard College and in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, becoming principal of the 
Breck School in 1916, and of the Benson School in 
1918. He was appointed assistant director of the 
bureau for teachers in the state education depart- 
ment in 1920, and two years later was promoted 
to the directorship of the administration bureau of 
the department. He was appointed deputy super- 
intendent in 1924. Dr. Haas holds two degrees, 
one given by Temple University in 1913, and one 
from the University of Pennsylvania awarded in 
1922. 

During Dr. Haas’ teaching career he reorganized 
the work of the upper grades and in the speciali- 
zation of teaching which the change involved he 
emphasized his ability as a teacher. In the field 
of teacher-training the influence of his personality 
and character on young men preparing for teaching 
positions was parallel to the fine relationships 
which he enjoyed with the boys and girls of school 
age. 

When Dr. Haas took up his duties in the depart- 
ment of public instruction, he brought a rich 
heritage to the work, gathered from his experience 
as a teacher and principal in elementary schools, 
as professor and demonstrator in the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy, and as a leader and promoter 
of all forms of educational activity. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Mr. J. L. Robertson, formerly prominent as an 
educator at Peoria, Ill., died April 18 at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., at the age of 65. Mr. Robertson served 
as superintendent of schools in Peoria county from 
1894 to 1902, and later as superintendent in Chilli- 
cothe and East Peoria. 

—Supt. A. A. Rather of Ionia, Mich., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

—Mr. W. H. Hill has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Gridley, Ill. 

—Dr. C. R. Foster, first associate superintendent 
of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned in order 
to become principal of the Indiana Normal School. 
Dr. Foster had been connected with the Pittsburgh 
school system for 22 years. 

—Mr. J. M. Herrmann of Belview. Minn.. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lanesboro. 
Mr. Herrmann is succeeded by Mr. M. W. Agre of 
Reading. 

—Supt. Everett R. Bristol of Almont, Mich.. has 
heen restored to the superintendency by a decision 
of the school board. Supt. Bristol was removed by 
the school board when he refused to vield to de- 
mands of certain members that a girl released from 
the girls’ training school at Adrian be refused 
admittance to the high school. The removal of Mr. 
Bristol was followed by a strike of the high-school 
students which ended when he was reappointed. 

—Mr. W. J. Hunting has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lovelock, Nev. 

—Mr. Floyd Boughner has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Marine City, Mich., to succeed 
A. T. Greenman. 

—Supt. C. W. Shumway of Vancouver, Wash., 
has been reelected after a service of 32 years. 
Supt. H. V. Calhoun of Belleville, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. K. C. Smith of Williamsburg, Iowa, has 
heen reelected for another year. 

—Mr. L. R. Taylor of Stanton, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at, Corning. 

Supt. E. G. Littlejohn of Galveston, Texas, has 
been reelected for his third consecutive term. 

—Supt. L. A. White of Minot, N. Dak., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. R. V. Cramer of Lebanon, Mo., has re- 
signed to enter Missouri University and Columbia 
University, where he will complete his work for a 
doctor’s degree. 








—Mr. Henry 8S. Keith has been elected super- 
vising principal of schools at New Freedom, Pa. 

—Supt. S. F. Bucher has been reelected as head 
of the schools of Wellsburg, W. Va. 

—Supt. C. E. Vance of Danville, IIl., 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. William Harris of Decatur, Ill., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Asst. Supt. William B. Snow of Boston, Mass., 
has been reelected for a six-year term, at a salary 
of $6,000 per annum. 

—Supt. V. A. Helfenstien of Bedford, Iowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Frank L. Smart of Davenport, Iowa, has 
been reelected for another three-year term. 

—Supt. F. H. Bair of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
has resigned in order to accept the superintendency 
at Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

—Miss Maude Frazier has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Las Vegas, Nevada, to suc- 
ceed H. A. Whiteneck. 

—Supt. M. F. Beach of Moberly, Mo., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. E. Anderson of Benson, Minn., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. L. C. Sims of Hitchcock, S. Dak., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. F. E. Fagan of Woodburn, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at McMinnville. 

—Mr. A. L. Alexander, 67, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Lincoln, Ill, died at Asheville, 
N. C. 

—Mr. F. J. Moore of LaPorte, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Hampton. 

—Supt. H. C. Bell of Luverne, Minn., has been 
reelected for a seventeenth consecutive term. 

—Supt. S. M. Archer of New Bremen, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. L. E. Johnston of Mancelona, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Emery L. McLaughlin has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fordson, Mich. Mr. 
McLaughlin was formerly principal of a school in 
Highland Park. 

—Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, director of rural edu- 
cation of the Michigan Normal College, is the Dem- 
ocratie candidate for the office of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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The 

Reinforced 
Rubber Tile 
Floor for Schools 


\\ HERE Stedman reinforced rubber tile floors are made no 


other interest exists. This one thing we do. And no responsibility for the many 
steps required is divided. We design, make and install the floor. We, ourselves, 
are responsible for its satisfactory service for years. In schools where quiet corri- 
dors and classrooms free from dust are wanted, where rugged wearing qualities 
are essential, nothing can take the place of reinforced rubber tile. Permit us to 
send estimates. Write Stedman Products Company, “‘Originators of Reinforced 
Rubber Flooring,’’ South Braintree, Massachusetts. Branches and Agencies in 


principal cities. In Canada, manufactured and sold by the Gutta Percha & 


Rubber, Ltd., Toronto. be 
NATURIZED FLOORING 


PATENTED 


INFORCED RUBBER 
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COMBINATION LOCKERS 


Adapted to Limited Space 


TEEL 
here 
with limited floor space. 


combination lockers 








an All-Steel-Equip Company product such as is pictured 
have been designed and developed with particular thought given to the schools 
Combination lockers in the space of TWO single tier lockers, 
provide ample clothing storage space for SIX students. 


The one long single compartment 


comfortably holds outer wraps; six box lockers provide individual space for hats, pocket- 


books—private possessions. 


Each locker is equipped with a key, but all six individual keys 


will fit the coat compartment, which is fitted with a master lock. 


Here are all the advantages of individual storage lockers combined into the actual space of 


TWO! 


help with your installation problems. They 
have co-operated with many leading schools 
in planning their installations and will gladly 
work with you. Write for catalog C-25, and 
tell us about your plans and requirements. 
Our help and experience is given you with- 
out cost. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN STREET — Mai 


in Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—800 N. Spring St. 


You will readily acknowledge the adaptability and practical need of these COM- 
BINATION LOCKERS, where space is crowded. Our 


engineering department is ready to 


Specially Constructed Bottom 


A part of A-S-E lockers which is especially de- 
signed to insure maximum service is the bottom. 
It is flanged on all four sides. 
The front side is fitted inside and 
is carried by the lower flange on 
the cross channel. Bottoms on 
these lockers have been built 
flush with the floor, so that they 
are easy toclean out. No bend or 
sag is possible in these lockers. 
The bottom will carry the weight 
otf a man. The “built-in” con- 
struction of each detail makes 
A-S-E steel lockers first choice of 








PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. 


MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


JONo AOWO)9 SOF. JOO AOWIG)9 CAOWIG)0 AMG) AMMNiG)o Ott 





the buyer as he buys Service plus 
Appearance plus Permanence at a LOW 


PRICE. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

—Mr. L. S. Marshall has been reelected as super- 
vising principal of schools at Springdale, Pa. 

—Supt. E. A. Sparling of Muscatine, Iowa, has 
been reelected for the next three years. 

—Mr. W. C. Rohleder of Hillsboro, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Grand- 
view. 

—Mr. John Ritchey has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Stillwater, Okla., to succeed Paul 
Bennett. 

—Supt. G. E. Dille of Chillicothe, Mo., 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. M. A. Nash, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Oklahoma, has resigned in order to 
accept the presidency of the Oklahoma College for 
Women at Chickasha. Mr. John §8. Vaughan of 
Durant has been appointed to succeed Mr. Nash. 

—Mr. L. D. Kepner of Warren, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lisbon. 

—Supt. L. E. Fulwiler has been reelected as 
superintendent of the United Township High School 
at East Moline, III. 

—Frank W. Phillips of Monmouth, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Freeport. Mr. 
Phillips succeeds S. E. Raines, who has resigned 
after completing thirty years of service. 

—Supt. J. E. Langwith of Terrell, 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. L. A. Mahoney of Moline, IIl., 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. B. F. Shafer of Jacksonville, IIl., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. S. P. Emmons of Mexico, Mo., has been 
reelected for his twenty-second year. 

—Mr. Roy S. Lundin of Champaign, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of the high school at Staun- 
ton for the coming year. 

—Mr. C. V. Compton has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Union City, Tenn. 

—Supt. Robert B. Browne of Pittsfield, Ill, has 
been reelected at a salary of $3,500. 

—Supt. R. A. Grettenburger of Imlay City, Mich., 
has been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. C. L. Matheison of Memphis, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. Roger Zinn of Clare, Mich., has been 
made principal of the high school at Marshall. Mr. 
G. Richard Bogan succeeds Mr. Zinn at Clare. 

—Supt. B. P. Hamlin of St. Albans, Vt., has been 
reelected for a three-year term, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 


has been 


Texas, has 
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—Supt. W. S. Smith of Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
has been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Mr. W. W. Aukenbrand has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Charleston, IIl., to succeed 
O. C. Hostetler, who retires at the end of the term. 

—Mr. Orville E. Taylor of Genoa, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Galena, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Myrtle Hoor. 

—Supt. J. R. Peace of Brenham, Texas, has been 
absent from his office and confined to the hospital 
since December. The administrative work has been 
carried on by Mr. Arthur Niebuhr, who has filled 
the office of acting superintendent most efficiently. 

—Mr. J. W. Potter, acting superintendent of 
schools at Carlisle, Pa., has been elected superin- 
tendent to succeed the late J. C. Wagner. 

—Supt. Cletus B. Mummart cf Serena, IIl., has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—Mr. Ben W. Frazier, formerly director of train- 
ing in the Alabama State Normal School at Jack- 
sonville, has been appointed specialist in teacher 
training in the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Frazier has had a varied professional 
career, both in graduate training and in field ex- 
perience, and is a frequent contributor to the pro- 
fessional periodicals of the school field. Mr. 
Frazier will take up his new work in Washington 
on June 16. 

—Supt. J. J. Godbey of Ardmore, Okla., will be 
a member of the summer-school faculty of the 
School of Education, University of Oklahoma. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 


Educational policies have apparently been de- 
termined by many interests,—greed, selfishness, 
prejudice, envy, personal interests, political in- 
terests, and moneyed interests. However, all 
these have failed in their purpose. 

Administrative problems, such as financing the 
rural schools, consolidation, selection of sites, 
selection of teachers, should all be tested as to 
whether or not it is for the benefit of the children. 
Consolidation of schools has provoked severe 
fights, and every argument has been advanced 
against it that it is possible for the human brain 
to imagine, but no valid argument has ever been 
advanced on consolidation based upon benefits 
to the children.—George Howard, County Super- 
intendent, Salisbury, North Carolina. 
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Supt. Godbey will have charge of two courses, one 
undergraduate, and the other graduate, for elemen- 
tary principals, and one course for junior high- 
school principals. 

—Supt. Burt R. Porterfield of Upton, Wyo., has 
heen reelected for another year, at an increase in 
salary. Supt. Porterfield is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the consolidation plan and Upton this 
year placed its first school bus line in operation. 
The route is of the shuttle type and is twenty miles 
long. 

—Mr. A. B. Crawford of Lexington, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools ‘at Anchorage. Mr. 
Crawford was formerly director of the training 
school o. the University of Kentucky. He will 
enter upon his duties July 1. 

—A newspaper says of Supt. H. P. Smith of 
Lawrence, Kansas, that “like the superintendent of 
a modern industrial institution he keeps in close 
touch with everything that is being done. He 
knows the character of service given by every 
teacher and the progress of every schoolroom in 
the city. He is not a glad-hander and lacks in per- 
sonal magnetism, but he has the courage to do 
what he believes to be right and that has enabled 
him, with the support of the board of education, 
to make the schools of Lawrence the foremost in 
the state.” 

—J. Wood Henry, county superintendent at 
Searcy, Arkansas, tendered his resignation to take 
effect July 1. J. P. Akridge of Beebe was elected 
by the county board of education to succeed Mr. 
Henry. 

—-George Carroll, who succeeds J. O. Engleman 
as superintendent at Terre Haute, Indiana, will 
assume charge about the middle of June. 

—Claude M. Holmes was reelected superintend- 
ent at Fayette, Iowa. 

—C. A. Massey was reelected principal of the 
Wayne county, Mississippi, agricultural high 


school. 
—C. W. Bangs was reelected superintendent at 
Manchester, Iowa. 


—William B. Snow was reelected assistant super- 
intendent of the Boston schools for a term of six 
years. 


—Thomas R. Cole has been reelected superintend- 
ent at Seattle, Washington, for three years. His 
salary is fixed at $10, 000 for one year, and $11,000 
thereafter. 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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Renew Worn Stairs 
This Summer 





OOSTER SAFE-GROOVE TREADS 

are easily installed on worn, 
were in exceprionally pad. condition , dangerous stairways witheuse 
ely ey SE tearing out or rebuilding. Steps of 
concrete, marble, slate, tile, granite, 
iron or wood can be safely, econom- 
ically and quickly repaired. 


Ordinary stair materials wear away 
rapidly. Have you inspected youss ae 
oman? ? While the stairs show 

were in exceptionally bad onan ion 





The appearance of stairways is im- 
proved by the Wooster Safe-Groove 
process. Treads are supplied in three 
finishes, steel, yellow brass or non- 
tarnishing white brass base, to blend 
with the decorative scheme in any 
type of building. Complete informa- 
tion will be supplied to any school 
official on request. Ask for our folder 


“New Stairs for Old”. 








Soe tie THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD CO. 
eep grooves alternate with ribs of 
carborundum anti-slip. These treads P.O. Box 198-C Pa Wooster, Ohio 


are easy to obtain on all of your stair- 
ways. Write for complete information. 


WOOSTER, 


CAFES" ere STAIR TREAD 
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The Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 


AN example of the Newer Type Hicu Scuoot. Interior walls are 
decorated with “Vetumina”. A Flat Wall Paint recognized by 
leading school authorities as the ideal wall finish for schools. 


Interior Walls of these Schools are Finished 
with Velumina 


Bliss Electrical School, Takoma Park, Md. Wagoner School, Wagoner, Oklahoma. 
Somerset Schools, Somerset, Pa. Salem Schools, Salem, Ohio. 

Muncie High School, Muncie, Ind. Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyo. 
Durango High School, Durango, Colo. Baptist Bible Institute, New Orleans, La. 
Dalias University, Dallas, Texas. Central Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwestern High School, Kansas City, Mo. Washington School, Albuquerque, N. M. 
River Rouge High School, Detroit, Mich. Washington School, Davenport, Iowa. 

St. Mary’s Parish School, Cincinnati, O. Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
Niagara Falls High School, New York. Ocala High School, Ocala, Fla. 





#* PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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Specified by Architects 


the Country Over for 
School Wall Decoration 


Soft-toned, light-diffusing, cleanly, sani- 
tary. These are the qualities Velumina 
imparts to walls. “Kind to the eyes and — 
health of the student”—that is Velumina. 











The Velumina Color Book Deluxe sent you free. 
This book contains fifty-four samples of Velumina 
colors. Sixteen regular tints, twenty intermixed 
shades and eighteen examples of Filigreed Finishes. 
Send for this book—a most valuable color guide. 
Write Department “Z” today. 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer, or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product that exactly 
fills your requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exacting painters. 


Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
. L AS S O Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
e Portland,Ore.~Los Angeles Cal. 
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TOGAN TWO-ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING 


‘logan Schoolhouses are more 


than Good Lumber 


! Togan schoolhouses are a highly specialized product burden, Togan Schools provide a practical way to 
i developed by an organization with broad experience. secure all the essentials of modern housing without the 


Expert designing and planning has combined attrac- need for a heavy tax burden. 


tiveness and practical arrangement at low cost. 


You can select any Togan schoolhouse 
with the full assurance that it will give 
continuous satisfactory service for a life- 
time if required. In addition to meeting 





420i 
the strictest schoolhousing codes in every 
{ state, they embody all the advantages of 
. the most expensive school structures at a 
i fraction of the investment. 
; 4 
} Where the cost of expensive masonry FOGANSTILES, me 
nia constructed schoolhouses would prove a 
i) -) ae 
Br 
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‘Togan schools are a standard of quality and value in 


all parts of the country. Built up at the 
factory they can be quickly erected in a 
few days. Carried in stock for quick 
shipment. ‘logan will assume full re- 
sponsibility or furnish an erection super- 
intendent as desired. 


The new ‘Togan catalog illustrates and 
describes a variety of designs to fit the 
needs of both large and small communi- 
ties. Write fora copy today. 


TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


i} 1603 EASTERN AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
i 


Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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Vacation Months Bring Plans for More Lockers 


~ 





ttery of 


Berloy Steel Lockers, 


Two 
Pier, Standard Louvres 


Single 





(Continued from Page &&) 


Careful planning and efficient handling of your 
locker installation is necessary to accommodate in- 


creased enrollment next fall. 


Berloy School Lockers recessed in corridor walls 
have solved the problem in hundreds of schools. 
successful has this arrangement been in eliminating 
confusion and in simplifying supervision that recesses 
are being provided in corridor walls of new buildings 


to accommodate Berloy Lockers. 


school. 








pt. James M. Bickley of Clovis was appointed 
yovernor as a member of the state board of 
on of New Mexico. Mr. Bickley was at one 
i president of the state educational asso 
has been charged that the removal of Dr. 
B. Corson from the superintendency of New 
1, was a brutal proceeding. He had served 
three vears and was asked to quit) simply 
e he had reached the age of sixty-two Miss 
hella Sims, president of the school board, 
reply by saving “The law created by the 
men themselves made it possible for the re 
tof Dr. Corson after he reached the age of 
wo, either at his own request or at the re 
of the hoard In view of this, explanations 
tirely unnecessary Dr. Corson’s treatment 


hands of the board has been entirely profes 


There was nothing sudden about. it 


He 


en every opportunity to retire with dignity.” 


H. Claude Hardy, who has been supe 
oft Oneida, N.Y has 
superintendent of schools at White Pla 
his duties July 1 Mr. Ha 
assistant to Mr. John W. Lumbard, 
succeed was the A 
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him, as stated in 
! the JOURNAL, 

{ M (i. Clark of 
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Vorld Federation of 
eld August 7-12, at 


Sioux City, Towa, 
the 
hduecation 


Toronto, 


nddresses at next 


Canada 


no Was organized at a meeting held in 
mn 1923. and a second meeting was | 
Scotland 

H. M. Corning of Trinidad, Colo., has | 
uperintendent of schools at Color 
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M. G. Orr, superintendent of schools 
OKla., has been appointed as registrar of 


istern) Teachers’ College at Durant 


heceeded at Hugo by Mr. Vance Posey. 


rin 


become 


1s 

rdy 
and 
pril 


will 


meeting 
Associations, 


San 


ield 


wren 
ado 
t is 
mo) 
aot 
ling 
svl 
ort 
rin 


he 


nt 
the 
Mr 


BRANCHES 


Berloy Engineers will offer every co-operation in 
planning the most efficient arrangement for your 
Our nearest office will serve you promptly. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., 


Canton, Ohio 








Mr. William Brown, of West Conshohocken, Pa., 
has accepted a position as supervising principal of 
schools at Clifton Heights. 

Supt. E. M. Eliassen of Spring Grove, Minn., 
has been reelected for a third term, at an increased 
salary. 

Supt. J. W. Ashbury of East 
has been reelected for another year. 

Mr. Charles A. Thompson has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Roanoke, Il. 

Supt. W. O. Stark of Belleville, Kans., has been 
reelected for another year. 

Mr. A. A. Slade of Casper, Wyo., has been 


Ind., 


Chicago, 


elected superintendent of schools at Laramie, to 
succeed Mr. J. C. Kunodle. 
Mr. H. H. Vanderflute of Leon, Towa, has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Davis City. 


Mr. M. P Gatfney has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Supt. J. H. Westeoat of Meriden, Towa, has 
heen reelected for an eighth consecutive vear. 

Supt. M.S. Beam of Albemarle, N. C., has 


heen reelected for another vear. 

Supt. William F. Knox of Jefferson City, Mo., 
has been reelected for another vear. 

Mr. ©. M. Moore has elected) superin 
tendent of schools of the Williston-Elko school SVs 
tem at Williston, S. ¢ 

Mr. Charles | Knox City, Mo., 
heen elected superintendent of schools at LaPlata 


been 


Garner of has 


Mr. J. KB. Hiekman of Ada, Okla.. has been 
elected superintendent of sehools at Cushing 

Supt. A. W. Smith of Carl Junetion, Mo., has 
heen reelected for another vear 

Supt . Ww MeCollom of Medford, Okla.. las 
been reelected for a tifth consecutive term 

Mr. Q. W. Stauffer of Jersey Shore, Pa., has 


heen elected supervising porine ipral of schools at On 
wigsville 
Mr. \ D. Patterson of 
heen elected superintendent 
Supt. S. A 


reelected for the ensuing vear. 


lowa, has 


Griswold. 


Massena, 
of schools at 


Dennison of Pontiae, Ill, has been 


Mr. Roy R. Anderson, principal of the Bradley 
Central High School, Cleveland, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lenoir City, 


to succeed CC. G. Gentry. Mr. Anderson is a grad 
uate of Maryville College and holds degrees given 
by the University of North Carolina and Maryville 


College. 


BRANCHES 


RLOY 


SCHOOL LOCKERS 


So 





Pasco High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Broadway Junior High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








been re- 
another 


has 
for 


Lacon, Ill., 
system 


Steele of 
the school 


—Mr. M. E. 
elected as head of 


year. 


—Supt. C. E. Crawford of Bridgeport, Ill., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. C. W. Shumway of Vancouver, Wash., 
has been reelected for a thirty-second term. 

-Mr. Lewis Williams has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Ilwaco, Wash. 

Mr. M. C. Strauss has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Amber, Wash., to succeed A. 
A. Stricker. 

—Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president-emeritus 
of the University of California, died at a hotel in 
Vienna, after a long illness. Dr. Wheeler is given 
credit for the remarkable growth of the Berkeley 
institution in California. He had been in poor 
health for a number of years and had been abroad 
less than a year. 

Mr. Z. M. Walter, assistant principal of the 
Grandview Heights High School, Columbus, Ohio, 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Hillsboro. 
Mr. W. C. Rohleder, formerly superintendent of 


schools at Hillsboro, Ohio, has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Grandview Heights, Co- 
lumbus. 

Supt. John R. Patterson of Athens, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a four-year term, at an increase 
in salary. During the summer, Mr. Patterson will 
teach in the administration department at the 
summer session of the University of Missouri. 

Miss Minnie J. Nielson, field secretary of the 
national parent-teacher association, has declined to 
be a candidate for state superintendent of North 
Dakota, 

Mr. W. C. 


Reve re, Mass., 


McGinnis, superintendent of 
is the first superintendent 


a life membership in 


schools at 
receive 


Education 


in Massachusetts to 
the National Association, 

Mr. S. D. Shankland, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., sueceeds 
Prof. Henry G. Dovle as president of the Federal 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Washington, D. C. 

The Peoria Teachers’ Club of Peoria, Illinois, 
has elected A. L. Epstein, high-school instructor, 
as Its president. 

William RK. Lasher 
the high-school association of 
the fifth time. 


elected 


New 


was president of 


York City for 
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WASHABLE 


-.. SQ THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 


“We selected Tontine shades,” 











—_—_— eee 








writes Mr. 
C. 5. Gilbert, “after a comparison of many 
samples submitted. We especially like the 
” washable feature of Du Pont Tontine.” ‘ 
Tontine more than pays its way. It cuts shade up 
keep costs. 

Due to its unique pyroxylin impregnation, Tontine 
IS proot against the three main causes of shade 
failure. 


eae ea ng en te 


It cannot crack, flake or fray. 

Rain cannot spot or stain it—it is waterproof. 

Dust, dirt and smudges are quickly removed with 

soap, hot or cold water, and a brush—it is washable 
Tontine 1s the most 
Send, 


beautiful, most 
now, for samples. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


economical shade for 
schools 





Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited : 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada ; 
k 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





Beautiful new buildings of Southern Baptiat Theological Seminary 
Tontine equipped 





—When former superintendent of the New York \t McPherson, Kansas, the following were county superintendent, J. C. Humphries, reelected 
City schools was made the superintendent-emeritus elected members of the school board B. Harms, Cape Girardeau school board, FE. L. Miller, Edward 
there were no provisions as to just what service he Mrs. Stuart Simpson, Mrs. F. G. Quantius, and L. Drum; Tipton school board, A. S. Hays, Edward 
was to render. It is now suggested by Howard W Lee Miller L. Roth; Jefferson City school board, Mrs. D. ¢ 
Nudd of the Publie Education Association that he —H. W. Gillette was elected a member at large McClurg, Oscar Raithel; Mexico, Edward C. Offut: 


Jewell Null; Bowling 


he employed in making a study of the survey of 


the New York schools, which has just been com 


pleted. 


—Charles H. Bates retires from the superin 
tendency of the Middleboro, Mass., schools on July 
1. Thirty-five applications for the position have 


been filed. 

—V. M. Hardin, high-school principal of Spring 
field, Ill., was appointed a member of the 
yunty textbook commission. 


(;reene 


—J. T. Reed, superintendent of Chocktaw county 
has been appointed assistant state superintendent 
of schools of Oklahoma. He will look after voca 
tional training. 

Supt. F. R. Richardson of Spencer, N. C., has 
reelected for another year, at an 
Salary. 

Mr. L. E. Grove of Hancock, N. Y., has been 
elected principal of the junior-senior high school at 
Norwich, N. Y. Mr. Willard Anderson has 
elected as athletic director for the next year. 


heen Increase In 


been 


Reinertsen of Moorhead, Minn., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. D. R. MeDonald of Leman, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Webb ¢ ity. 

M. Clay of Vassar, Mich., 

elected for another year 
a Pye of Toledo lowa, has been re 
elected for a term of three years, 

Mr. M. C. Murray has been reelected as super 
intendent of schools of Michigan City, Ind., for the 
next year. 


—Supt. 8. G 


Supt Ee has been re 


Supt. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

Owing to criticisms made by the citizens, the 
school board of New Windsor, IIl., consisting of 
M. I. Robb, president; A. J, Christy, clerk; Dr. 
F. J. Rathbun, John P. Petrie, and Alfred Gummer 
son resigned. County Superintendent John D 
Cooke will call a special election. 

A promoter of military training applied to the 
Madison, Wis., board of education for permission 
to address the students of two high The 
board denied the request. 


schools. 





of the board of education of Jamestown, N. Dak. 

James T. Montgomery, a new member of the 
Sedalia, Mo.. was elected as its presi 
dent 


school board, 


education is 
over the election of a president Thirty 
taken without result The can 


Lidy and Dr. J. P. 


The Springfield, Mo., board of 


deadlocked 
have been 


ballots 


didates are G. G. Ferguson 


The school board at Marshfield, Mo., elected 
E. Bradshaw as its president. 

As the result of a mass meeting held at Foster, 
Washington, and attended by 500 persons, three 


The 
Laird, 


directors of school district No. 144 resigned 
trouble arose over the Frank 
superintendent 

Mrs. Jewell Null is the first woman 
a member of the board of education of Mexico 
Missouri She defeated Dr. A. C. White, former 
mayor, and himself a candidate for reelection to 
the board 

Mr. Harold Brandenburg and Mr. William 
Temple have been reelected to membership on the 
board of education of District No. 390. of the 
Serena Community High School, Serena, 
This is the seventh term for both men. 


dismissal of 


elected 


Illinois. 


Mr. J. R. Day, member and former president 
ot the achool board at Couneil Bluffs. lowa, died 
on April 22, after a week’s illness of Bright’s dis 
ease Mr. Day was 37 years old and is survived 
by a widow and four children. 

Mr. S. J. Striegler has been elected assistant 


secretary of the school board at Brady, Texas. 


board of 
outside 


After the school 


determined to cut 


Osage, Iowa, had 
pupil activities, 
including attendance at band and orchestra tourna 


down 


ments, two members of the board, Birchard Brush 
and Herbert Bartlett, resigned. 
Missouri. L. C. Allersmeyer and C. B. Maune 


members at Union. Dr. 
Frank L. MeCluer 
Fulton. 


were elected ac hool board 
R. N and Prof. 
elected school-board members at 


Crews were 


Union school board, 
Maune; Fulton school 
Frank L. McCluer; 


Missouri school elections 
L. C. Allersmeyer, C. B. 
board, Dr R. N. Crews, Prof. 


county superintendent, Mrs 
Green, county superintendent, Mrs. Annie Edie 
gram, school board, Edward Gregory, Thomas Sa! 


derson; Sedalia, county superintendent, C. > 
Seotten; Moberly, county superintendent, J. \ 
Minor; California, H. M. Allen, W. L. Byler 
Louisiana school board, J M Hedges Victor M 
Pitney; Rolla school board, Leo W. Highley, P. H 
McGregor 

Everett Jerrell, a banker of Cape May, was 
reelected president of the Cape May county : 
Mex.. association of boards of education In addi 
tion to the election of Mr Jerrell. E. J. Rubright 
president of the Dennis township board of educa 


tion was elected vice-president, and C. H Newk 


of West Cape May was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 
The two new members of the Indiana stat 


hoard of education are Mrs. Martha A. Whitaer 
of Riehmond, and Mrs. Beryl FE. Holland of Bloom 
ington 

John D. Lent. Joseph DD. Reinhardt, and Josep! 
L. Linnig members to the board 
education of Peru, Illinois, without opposition 
hold-over members are John Henkel, Edward 
Weiland, Edward G. Utz, and John Harding 


were elected 


Mrs. Henry Miller was elected schoo 
und John Myers school director, at Mer 
Kansas, ; 

Stanley Wozniak, member of the Hamtra 
Mich., board of education, was elected pres 


the department of school administration 


Michigan Education Association 
Allderdice is the new 
board of education 


Tavlor member 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 

The following were elected to 
the Prophetstown, I1l., board: ; Pres 
Harvey C. Hull, Mrs. Clara Baldwin, Elmet 
son, and Roy Olmstead. 

Mrs. Clara T. Collis and George II! 
tiverside, and Frank J. Gerlich of Hollywo 
elected members of the Riverside-Hollywe 
nois, school district. 

Mrs. Bess Wendell is the newly-elect 
dent of the .Maquoketa, Iowa, school board 


membet 


achool 
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The New 


Salmon Tower Building 
is Celestialited 
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The selection of Celestialite for 





rm 


every ofhce in the new Salmon 
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Tower Building, New York, gives 










turther proot that architects and 


builders are giving more and more 
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thought to the necessity of secur- 


a. 
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Ing the countless benefits of per- 
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tect lighting. 
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Here, where the most modern devices 
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matically selected, Celestialite was 






hosen atter exhaustive comparative 









tests—because it is man’s closest ap 
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proach to natural daylight for general 
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lighting because by a scientific diffus 
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ing principle, glare is removed, the 






light perfected and healthy eyes as 






sured. 





Celestialite’s patented triple layer of 






glass, clear, translucent white and 









blue, corresponding to the clear ar, 






the white clouds and blue sky, com- 
} 





bine with the Mazda lamp, to give a 





light soft and white —yet powerful 






to see by. 





It is even more important that the eyes of growing school children be pro 





tected against needless eye strain, putting an added responsibility upon 





those who are charged with the equipping and managing of our schools. 





Safeguard youthful eves with Celestialite. 







GGLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS CO., 
Celestialite Division 






200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
No. 5920 


One ot the most popu- 


lar Celestialite Units 
There are sizes and 
(PATENTED) 


shapes tor every type 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT ot building 


“THE LIGHT YOU CAN LOOK AT WITHOUT HURTING YOUR EYES” 
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Remodeling an Old School Building 


Arnold Gloor, Superintendent of Schools, Crookston, Minn. 


Does it pay to remodel a dilapidated, ante- 
quated building provided the foundation and 
walls are structurally sound? The recent ex- 
perience of Crookston gives an answer to this 
question. The Lincoln elementary school in 
that city has had a strange history. It has 
undergone almost every operation it is possible 
to perform on a piece of architecture. The 
building was erected in 1895 at a cost of $14,710, 
enlarged in 1905 at a cost of $4,577, moved in 
1912 at a cost of $16,377, and tinally completely 
remodeled in 1926 at a cost of $27,712. The 
total outlay on the building during the 31 years 


oad. 


ot 


of its history is $63 








FIG. 1. LINCOLN SCHOOL, CROOKSTON, MINN., 


IN ORIGINAL STATE. 

building was intended for 
It was built in the form 
(See Fig. 1.) The annex 


Originally the 
high-school purposes. 
of the letter L. 
erected in 1905 changed the shape into a rec- 
(See Fig. 2.) The removal of the 


building from its original site was undertaken 


tangle. 


to make room for a modern high-school build- 
ing. The moving alone cost $7,000, the con- 
struction of the foundation and ground floor 
$6,799, and changes in the heating plant and 
other details $2,578. After the completion of 
the new high-school building in the vear 1914, 
the Lincoln building was converted into an 
elementary school, very few if any alterations 
being made in the interior. The ground floor, 
however, continued to house the manual-train 
ing department with space for a benchroom, a 
Figure 3 
shows the building as it appeared after it was 


machine room, and a drawing room. 


removed to its present site. 





FIG. 2. LINCOLN SCHOOL, CROOKSTON, MINN., 
AS REBUILT. 
The board of education soon discovered that 
thorough remodeling of the second and third 
Hoors of the building would become imperative 
before many vears. The building was an un 
sightly object with its monstrous exterior stair 


ways, its dormered 


roof, and its unfinished 


brick walls. The classrooms were poorly lighted; 
the floors, especially in the corridors, inclined 


trom a horizontal position by an appreciable 








FIG. 4 


angle, bearing a remote resemblance to a tobog 
gan slide: huge areas of plaster had to be re 
moved from the ceilings from time to time to 
prevent them from falling upon the heads of 
the children; and the stairways, doors, and 
slated walls were all of a kind to complete a 
picture of all but hopeless dilapidation. To 
prepare for the inevitable the board adopted 
the wise policy several years ago of creating 
a sinking fund to which the sum of $2,000 was 
added annually. On August 2, 1926, this fund 
together with the accrued interest amounted to 
$20,438, which was supplemented by an addi 
tional $2,000 in September, making a total of 
$22,438. The creation of this fund made it 
bond 


tinance the remodeling project which was un 


unnecessary to eall for a election to 


dertaken in June. Without any increase in the 
tax levy, the $5,414 balance, not covered by the 
sinking fund and carried as a floating debt, 
will be wiped out in the course of three years. 


Mr. FE. F. Broomball of Minneapolis served 
as the architect. The general contract was let 
to John Becker, a local contractor. The building 
was completed late in the fall and 1s occupied 
That it has undergone a striking transforma 
tion is obvious from a glance at Figure 4. The 
dormers have been removed from the roof and 
the wooden shingles replaced with asbestos. 
The old wooden stairways in the front and rear 
are no more, one of them having given ways 
to a solid concrete structure. The walls have 


been stuceoed and pebbled A) t} at thev conform 


In color with the adjoining high-school building 
The windows have been Changed so as to fur 
nish unilateral lighting for all the classrooms. 
The new interior stairway has been transferred 
to one side, providing much more commodious 
corridors. Every wall and partition has been 
relathed and replastered. New floors 


have been laid in all the cla TOOTS and Com 


maple 


position floors in the corridors and stairways. 
Kach classroom is provided with a unit venti 
lator for ventilation purposes, Fireproof com 
position blackboards with an upper display bor 
installed, All 
The build 


ing has been rewired and furnished with new 


der of cork carpet have been 


the woodwork has been refinished. 


June, 1: 


electric-light fixtures. Very few alters; 


were made on the ground floor, but the 


and woodwork were renovated, In short. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL, CROOKSTON, MINN., AS IT IS AT PRESENT 


building has been transformed bevond res 
tion and has been made to conform Ww 
standards of school architecture, 

The building comprises six regular class 
with ample wardrobes, a physical edu 


room, an ottice, a kindergarten Town, 


spacious room to he used for sStoraye purpos 


The high-- 


department OCCUPIES 


and as the janitor’s quarters, 
inanual-training 


} 


ground floor. The building is heated 


central heating plant. 





FIG. 3. THIRD STATE OF THE LINCOLN 
CROOKSTON, MINN 


Phe cubie contents of the building 
cubie feet. To ereet a new building 
figured on the conservative bas 

cubie foot, would cost $48,695, 
427,712 for remodeling. The = remode 
per cubie foot is 10.9 cents. As t 
now stands, it should rive as I 
satisfactory service as a new. struct 
Investment, therefore, appears to | 
Wise one, 

The experience of (C'rookston 
which other small eities with Jimited 

} 


and antequated buildings may be abl 


Minneapolis Minn The sehool boat 
adopted a recommendation of the com! 
yraduation providing that the use of 
and pins be discontinued, that commence! 
nouncements be eliminated, and that. th 


flowers be limited to $1.50 for each girl 


: 
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Live your school 
a new 


‘‘floor~complexion”’ 
this summer 


P 
k 
© 
m 
: 


POON 








been refinished this way, an occasional 

RAMP, tramp, tramp en FINNELL polishing will keep it looking 

always new, attractive. Its life, too, is 
prolonged by many years. 

In the case of linoleum, rubber and cork 

floors, the FINNELL first scrubs them 

spic-and-span, then waxes and polishes 


dav in and day out, the school floors 


enn 


have been taking their punishment brave 
ly Sut now that summer vacation 1s 


na ePE RSE CES 


here, they look forward to a complete rest. 


Kut you can do more than just let them Pigg 
them to lustrous beauty. Their lite and 
rest in their present condition For there or 
utility are prolonged by this treatment 
an easy, inexpensive way in which your ; 
Terrazzo, tile, mosaic, marble — the 


FINNELL enhances their natural beauty, 


scrubs them free of incrustations, thor 


janitor, without the aid of outside help, 
can completely refinish them at a trifling 





cost which actually turns out to be a 
oughly removes the dirt lodged in crev 


ices, prevents discoloration, increases their EIGHT FINNELL MODELS 


period of beauty and usefulness 


splendid investment 


Among them there is precisely the one 


PRESERVE, BEAUTIFY, FLOORS 


OF ANY MATERIAL PAYS ITS OWN WAY that will best suit the needs of your build- 
With the FINNELL Electric Floor Ma Next term the FINNELL will bring a ing, whether it be large or small. Illus- 
chine, he can remove the old, dingy sur new era of cleanliness into your school trated is Model No. 17, recommended for 
face of wood floors, revealing the bright building and reduce floor-cleaning costs use on small and medium-sized floor areas. 
new beauty beneath With the sanding besides. The time, labor and monev it 
attachment he can then give the floors a saves will reimburse vou in a short time 
elvety new surface. Next the FINNELL both for its original cost and its upkeep 
itomatically spreads wax and rubs it in, Three cents an hour pays for the electric 
thoroughly, economically. Then, with current used in any of its operations. It 
powerful brushes, it) imparts a_ soft runs as easily as a vacuum sweeper; its 
vlow, leaving the floors lustrous — but motor is practically noiseless. 


never sticky or slippery. Once a floor has 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Your Questions Answered By Users” 
makes known the secrets of efficient, eco- 
nomical floor maintenance. Write for it 
today. If you wish our engineering de- 
partment to furnish without cost an esti- 
mate of equipment needed and possible 
saving, enclose description of floors, area, 
A B 





present maintenance cost. Address FIN- 
A Section of a supposedly well-cleaned school floor ie nie ore . , " : : 
Incrustations and dirt in crevices have failed to NELL SYSTEM, INC., 66 East St , Elk- Operates Easily under Stationary Desks 
yield to hand methods. Discoloration has set in } . ; _- . : e The Finnell moves in and out with ease—under 
hart, Ind (District offices in Princ ipal chairs, cabinets, desks, ete. No need for furniture 


! After scrubbing with a FINNELL. This test 
on your floors will reveal how much cleanet 
and more attractive they can and should be! 


cities.) (Factories Elkhart, Ind., and Ot- disturbance Base is encircled by a rubber pad 
that prevents marring or scratching of moulding 
or furniture. 


| FINNELL . 


tawa, Ont., Canada.) 


| ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE | 
Tt Waxes \It Polishes \It Sands * It Scrubs ‘ 
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* INDEKINDERCHAIR 

n~ 

N Indestructo Kindergarten Cha 

aa 

f Of the same sturdy construction 
C Viade in 11,1 ind ltinch he rhts 
he 

a Per de welght 110 Ibs price 
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NEW LEVELING DEVICE 

which is now installed 
without extra charge 
See Price List below 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top Leveling 
Device. 


| arge $4 95: Medium $4.80 Small $4.65 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well L5c. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Send for cata- 
logue and list of over two thousand users. 


The 24 points of a perfect desk as decided by are all possessed by the Columbia. (See July, 1924 
Prof. C. A. Anderson of Stanford University and issue of American School Board Journal A re- 
his Committee of over a score of leading educators print will be sent on request.) 
’ 
1 Seat of proper height 13. Curved front feet give same strength 
All corners rounded and effect as separate support 
Seat saddled to fit body 14 Desks easily moved for sweeping 
1. Seat of proper width 15. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels 
Seat tilted higher at front 16 Arm rest extended backward 
6. Back tipped backward slixhtl 17. Simplicity-- Examine illustration 
eck comead ts Mt bods 18 Durability Indestructible steel 
‘ oh edtastalite ‘tm tole 19 Finish, dull, lasting quality 
‘ ~— 20 Flush top inkwell, noiseless, removable 
a Back of solid quartered oak 


21 Box or sliding drawet 
10. Seat extends slightly under top May be used on either side 


11 Desk height adjustable to child 22 Nothing to catch dirt 
12 Desk slant adjustable 23 Pencil groove on top 
ll and 12 constitute a Tilting Top | Trop leveling device 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
EDWARD STOTZ, ARCHITECT. 


A Preference Based 


On Years of Use 


The Pittsburgh school authorities in- 
dulged in no experiment in equipping 
the beautiful new South Side High 
School with Williams Reversible Win- 
dow Equipment. This equipment has 
been giving satisfaction in schools in 
many towns of this section for twenty 
vears. 

These years of satisfactory service have 
naturally established a preference which 
causes school officials to order Williams 
Reversible Window Equipment again 
and again. 

Williams Reversible Windows provide 
ideal ventilation for the schoolroom; 
fresh air from the outside without dan- 
ger ota draft. Either sash may be tilted 
as much or as little as is desired. These 
windows being completely reversible 
may also be cleaned from the inside. 
which saves considerable time and 
money in the cost of cleaning. 





IDEAL VENTILATION 
FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Write for list of notable schools using 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 
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From a photog, t 
of a Hartshorr b 
that served for mor 
than fifty year: 
Old St. Louis Ho: 
(Hotel Royal), Ne 
Orleans, 
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Wee Fy! 





In Old New Orleans 





You will find Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers, 
with No. 86 or No. 87 
double brackets ,especial- 
ly satisfactory for school 
use. The double bracket 
feature insures perfect 
control of light and air 





SHADE PRODUCTS 


ROM a window of the Old St. Louis Hote! 

in New Orleans, this Hartshorn Roller 
watched the years glide by, while it served 
a pageant of noted guests from all over 
the world. 


Just a few years ago, the roller was taken 
down — only because the historic hostelr) 
had served its day. The main spring sul 1» 
vigorous and strong, suggesting the quality 
built into Hartshorn Shade Rollers since th 
days of stove-pipe hats and crinoline. 


Hartshorn Rollers were “in school” when 
every singing exercise included “Suwanc: 
River”, “Tenting Tonight’, and many an 
other old time favorite. For, Hartshorn’ 
school record is long and honorable, w ith 
out a single black mark for inconstant se! 
vice. Your dealer will show you Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths in many different colors — a! 
suitable for classroom use. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 
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in every respect. 








Executive Office 


4021 Walnut St., 
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NEWS OF THER 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


DISTRICT VERSUS REPRESENTATION AT 
LARGE 
members of the board of education of Milwau 
s.. are elected at large. A bill now before the 
nsin legislature seeks to elect the Milwaukee 
hoard by assembly districts instead of at 
as at present ; it Milwaukee 
directors instead of fifteen; it provides for 
instead of six-year terms; the en 
ward will one time instead of 
ding tor holdovers as at present; it 
mat the same time that aldermen and super 
are elected instead of at the time of judicial 
at present. 
City Club of Milwaukee, 
funetion of the school board by holding that it 
nines upon policies only and that it is the 
mn of the superintendent and his staff to carry 
hese policies and to administer the schools 
the board’s general direction. The Club adds: 
proposed district system which is the system 
ll territorial representation with one or more 
- in each district will encourage each director 
sider the schools, principals and teachers in 
‘his principals,” and 
ichers.’ The tendency will be for him to seek 
trol the appointments of the teachers and 
that district. Looking upon the dis 
little domain, he will take up com 
of parents on matters of minor classroom 
ne and the professional control of teachers 
rincipals in their work will be invaded by a 
‘fessional authority. The history of ward rep 
ition of ‘ years in Milwaukee in 
iflairs bears this out. 
functions of the superintendent and workers 
not be upon by individual di 


gives seventeen 
ear terms 
be elected at 
sets the 


ms as 


defines the scope 


istrict as ‘his schools,’ 


pals in 
is his 


previous 


encroached 


ontends further that “It is the natural in 
on for a representative of a small part of a 
political unit the interests of his 
tneney regardless of the interests of other 
s of the unit or the unit as a whole. 

is easily possible, and, in fact, very likely that 
his system of representation considerable dif 


to consider 


App! raisal. Compa 


= J 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


YORK, 





A SCHOOL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Creates two unanticipated responsibilities:— 


1. Necessity to prove losses under technical conditions of fire insurance policies—replace- 
ment cost new, accrued depreciation, salvage, etc. 


, | 2. Necessity to collect insurance promptly to assure rebuilding without delay. 
| The money cost of a detailed appraisal of school buildings and equipment is insignificant 
in comparison to the absolute assurance that these requirements can be met. 
School Boards have a real responsibility for the proper distribution of fire insurance and 


for a permanent fire loss proving property record. Our appraisal meets this responsibility 


Vacation time is the best time to have your schools appraised. The work can then be done 
without inconvenience to school operations or to appraisers. 


—Iy 


The Manufacturers 
pany 


2036 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Established 1899 


WALTER W. POLLOCK, President 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, PITTSBURGH, ST. 
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ficulty would be experienced in the carrying out of 
a comprehensive school-building program, for each 
director, with the thought of currying favor with 
the voters toward the coming election, would hold 
up the program until, with little regard to the 
actual need therefor, it included a new building for 
his district. The school problem of the city is one 
problem and not seventeen. With one eye turned 
to the next election, the school director under the 
distriet system will be very apt to subject himself 
to considerations of purely local influence.” 


THE INFORMED MEMBER OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD 

The value of information on school matters to 
members of the board of education is discussed in 
a suggestive editorial in a recent issue of the Utah 
Educational Revicte. 

The school board heads the school district. One 
of these boards in Utah consists of ten members, all 
the others of five. As a whole these members are 
civie-minded individuals who endeavor to magnify 
their important tasks to the best of their abilities. 
They set aside little jealousies, petty personal ambi- 
tions, and the like and aim to function on high 
planes of thought and action. Nearly all seem to 
realize that it takes more than simply an election 
to make a real, worth-while public servant and that 
merely because a man received the majority vote 
ix no guarantee he is fitted to pass judgment on 
educational problems without serious study. An 
attitude contrary to this is suggestive evidence that 
‘used to study. weigh evi 
cocksure or else indifferent, and is not 
properly seasoned for any important public posi 
tion. Unless he is intellectually hidebound, he 
must feel decidedly uncomfortable at a board meet 


the man is not does not 


dence, 1s 


ing with those who habitually read school maga 
zines, study educational problems, keep abreast 


with progressive movements in education, and who 
thus prepare themselves to pass intelligent judg 
ment rather than prejudiced opinions on vital 
questions coming for their deliberation and action 


What a board member reads predicates very 
largely his conversation and actions and, on the 
other hand, what he says and does are almost cer 
tain indexes of the amount and nature of his read 
ing. In view of this no school-board member can 
atford to refrain from reading current educational 
literature and beeoming informed in regard to 
pressing school matters. He owes this to himself. 
tc other board members, to the boys and girls, and 


ATLANTA, 
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Home Office 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








to the citizens who expressed confidence in him 
when they elected him to the board. 


PORTLAND CHANGES ITS ORGANIZATION 

The board of education at Portland, Oregon, has 
completely changed its plan of organizing the 
schools by adopting the unit plan of management 
and discontinuing the multiple plan which had been 
in existence since the school district was organized. 
The following taken from the report of Mr. J. A. 
Zehntbauer of the educational committee of the 
Portland board, outlines the plan quite completely. 

Instead of having the heads of departments re- 
port direct to the board of school directors, appoint 
the superintendent of schools general manager of 
the school district’s business. Require him to or- 
ganize a group consisting of heads of departments 
such as the superintendent of properties, the school 
clerk, assistants to superintendent of schools, and 
other employees of the district whom he may con- 
sider necessary to this body. In his absence the 
chairman of the school board shall appoint another 
member of the managing committee to act as chair- 
man. 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of the man- 
aging committee to call a sufficient number of meet 
ings before each regular school-board session to 
bring before this committee all matters pertaining 
to the business of operating the schools and have 
them passed upon by this body and presented to the 
school board as recommendations of the managing 
committee, 

In order that the school board may know who 
makes each valuable suggestion, all recommenda 
tions coming from the managing committee must 
be in the following form: 

Mr. Jones recommends through the superintend 
ent of properties that the district install under 
ground pipe sprinkling system in lawns that are 
to be sprinkled in the future as statistics show the 
savings to be as follows: 

(A statement showing principal reasons for thie 
decision. ) 

Suggestion approved by the superintendent of 
properties and recommended to the school board 
by managing committee. 

Suggestions of recommendations may come from 
any souree through the superintendent of proper 
ties, the school clerk, or the superintendent of 
schools, but must come to the managing commit 
tee with the approval or disapproval of the head of 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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What a Teacher Told the President 


of the 


President of Board: Good morning, Miss 
Mitchell. 
Teacher: Good morning, Mr. Moore. I have 


called upon you today to talk to you about the 
introduction of some new teaching methods and 
materials in our school. 


President of Board: I am very glad, indeed, 
to have you come and talk to me, Miss Mitchell. 
Every member of the Board is eager to get sug- 
gestions from our teachers. We want to do the 
most we can for the children of our schools. Go 
ahead, Miss Mitchell, and tell me about these 
new things. 


Teacher: You know that it is hard for a 
teacher to reach every child. children 
learn very slowly, as you know. Often they are 
left behind. I believe many of them could be 
saved if the teacher just had time to help each 
one. How I pity such a child! Often I pause to 
help him. But how long it takes! While one 
child is being helped the other children all grow 
weary and restless, and their time is wasted. 


Some 


When I try to make the work easy enough for 
the average child of the class, the brighter ones 
are bored. At the end of a day I often feel 
discouraged. Other teachers tell me that they 
have the same kind of experiences. 


How much more discouraging for our teachers 
who have more grades in one school! 
What a time I had when I taught every grade, 
from the first to the eighth, in one room! 


two or 


No more of this dark picture, Mr. Moore. Let 
me tell you about something I have found to 
help me in my troubles, and to help the scores 
of other teachers in our schools. 


It is called Self-Teaching Methods and Mate- 
rials. Some call it Modern Seat Work. Others 
call it New Methods and Materials in Individual 
Instruction. 


President of Board: The new materials that 
you talk about are not just a whole lot of the- 


ory, then? 


No, Mr. Moore. 
anything more practical. 


Teacher: There never was 


I have a friend who 


Board 


travels all over the United States. He says he 
hears about these wonderful publications every- 
where. Teachers are wild about them. Some of 
us teachers have spent our own money for 


them, just because they will help our children. 


Of course, I know that our superintendent 
does not want the teachers to buy books and 
materials out of their own salary. 


President of Board: Of course not, Miss 
Mitchell. Go on and tell me more about these 
new things. 

Teacher: The child teaches himself with 


these new materials. He works as fast, or as 
slowly, as he likes. If he is in the fourth grade, 
say, and can read no better than a second grade 
child, or if he is a grade back in his arithmetic, 
he can work alone at the kind of reading or 
arithmetic which he can do well and enjoy 
doing. Everybody likes to succeed. There is 
nothing so discouraging as to work at something 
too hard. On the other hand, nothing is so thrill- 
ing as success. When a child can do something 
well, he feels like doing something more; he 
feels he is somebody. 


Where the self-teaching units are employed, 
every pupil can be set to doing what he can do 
well. Then, no differ in 


ability in the same grade, or how many grades 


matter how children 
there are within the same room, each child can 
be stimulated to move ahead, at his own speed. 


Each one can be led to do his best. 


President of Board: How is the new material 


made up? 


Teacher: The lessons are printed on cards, 
On 
As 


himself! 


Against these 


which come in packets of 16 to 32 cards. 
each card is printed directions to the pupil. 
he reads these 
Also there are printed answers. 
the child check his 
when it is The 
but 
independence, and 


directions he teaches 


can own work and know 


child, 
tests 


correct. not 


He 


work 


therefore, 
himself. 

he enjoys the 

because it makes him feel he is somebody. 


only teaches himself, 


learns 


Boa rd . 


well, Miss Mitchell, but 


President of 


This all 
I am wondering what 


sounds very 
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the teacher will have to do. How is she goin 

to earn her money? Are you trying to find » 
easy job for her? 


Teacher: Oh, no, Mr. Moore. She wil] wo! 
just as hard, but her efforts will amount 
more. These new methods and materials y 
help the teacher, and help the child to help hi: 
self. If a child is poor in Reading, he can he] 
himself to read better; if his English comp 
tion work is hard, he finds aid for self-improv. 
ment; if he has trouble in Arithmetic, he ¢. 
help himself to climb over the hard plac 
Several children can work together helping on: 
another. As a result each child learns init 
tive and independence, and he learns to 
operate happily with his classmates. 


The teacher will have time to 
slower child until he can enjoy success, and sh 
can stimulate the brighter one to use 
“brains”. She will train in independence. | 
lieve these methods and materials, then, wil] a) 
in building character. Don’t you? 


Yes, I think 


assist 


President of Board: 
right, Miss Mitchell. 


you are 


Teacher: The teacher who has such materia] 
to help her will have time to plan interesting 
recitation periods. She will have more time t 
be human. 


Do you know, Mr. Moore, that we teachers 
are so busy now that we sometimes treat ou: 
children like so many cogs in a wheel? Wher 
they come early in the morning we are so busy 
writing lessons on the blackboard that we have 
no time to talk to them. During the day it 
such a mad rush, that the child hardly finds a 
heart in us. I would like to have enough time to 
be really human with the children, so that eact 
would feel free to tell me of his joys and sor 
rows, of the new baby that has lately come into 
his home, and of grandmother’s rheumatisn 
But if I stopped to listen, when would I get al! 
of my work done? 


<a 


President of Board: 1 am glad you are 

much interested in the child as a human being 
When I was a boy in school, I could always learn 
easily from the teachers who cared for me, anc 
who made me feel that I was worth something 


But, Miss, Mitchell, how would these new ma 
terials help make you more human? 


Teacher: You see, Mr. Moore, that it takes a 
of time to make up lessons, and when a tea her 
arrives at school early in the morning she must 
spend a long while writing lessons on the black 
board. She gets nervous, sometimes, because = 
fears she will not finish before school time 


CRORE FEET BONY 


Now, children like to to sch 
early. They like to help one another; visit wil! 
one another, and they like to visit with ' 
teacher. But she does not have time to 
them. If they ask her a question or bes! 
tell her of their joys and sorrows, she ha 
time to listen to them. She may, indeed, !» 
noyed by them, and if they talk a little lou ; 
one another, she may command them to 
quiet. Many teachers, just to protect themse 
in the morning while they are very busy, ! 
the children who come early take thei! 
quietly and remain as still as if it were 
time. To keep them still she may make 
work problems which she had copied 
board. So she has to do more work to kee 
children quiet, that she may do sti!] mor 
Many children quit coming early. They 


some come 


ta 


ere 


11 VS Ca 


gor 


ae 


rather stay away as long as possible, t! i 

. : . ay = 
do more work that is uninteresting, 4 B 
considered as a nuisance. ; 


President of Board: But Miss Mitchel! 
not a good thing for the teacher and the 
to be busy? 
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cher: Certainly, Mr. Moore, but while 
the re busy they should be busy at the thing 
worth while. When you are busy doing 
vou feel is very important, you not only 
en ‘such work, but you get more done; and 
the ‘ore you work, the more you want to work. 


nic 


wi 


S th the teacher. She has all these children 

i -y eare. She thinks of so many things she 

war. to do for them. She would like to prove 

hey oersonal interest in them. But how hopeless 
been! 


loink of the children! 


hey find no urge in things just because they 
are told to do them. Merely to go through the 
notions of work and to spend hours and hours, 
as no lure for them. Therefore, they learn to 
eat and to slight their work. Indeed, they may 
earn to hate the very things we want them to 
ove. If, on the other hand, they feel that what 
they do is well worth doing; if they feel they 
are considered as personalities for whom their 
teacher cares, and if they can be led to enjoy 
the thrill of success, school takes on a new at- 


tractiveness. 


lresident of Board: But, Miss Mitchell, what 
about the teacher? You, of course, can 
ise these new things very well but you are well 
trained. You know some of our teachers have 
not been so well trained and some of them are 


poor 


not so much interested in their children as you 
are 

Teacher: The fine thing about these publica- 
tions is that any teacher can use them. She 


ves not need special training. Everything is 
written in the book and on the packet telling 
her just what to do. On each pupil's card there 
are directions also, which are so plain and simple 
that he can work alone. These lessons help pro- 
tect the child against poor teaching. They give 
the teacher many samples of good teaching. The 
test thing our Board of Education can do to 
mprove our teachers is to put into their chil- 
ren’s hands these new materials. 

President of Board: Suppose the teacher has 


very large class. Can she use the new exer- 
ses ina class of forty children? 


Teachey - 


‘ul these 


The larger the class the more use- 
materials will become. The teacher 
‘ing them can have part of her children teach- 
works with the rest of 
em or, all the class may be working at these 
-elf-teaching lessons, while she goes among them 
“iving individual guidance. These new publica- 


ng themselves as she 


) 


tions make the teacher an effective director of 
elf-help, instead of a questioner and a cor- 
ector of mistakes. The increasing size of 


‘ses will not be complained of so much where 
‘hese new methods and materials are employed. 


resident of Board: tell 


bout the time saving qualities of these new 


Please me more 
iterials, 
leocher: When the pupils use these cards 
Ney do not need to copy from the board. Some 
for blackboards. I do 
more blackboard. I want something bet- 


want the modern Seatwork which I have 


ers beg more not 


bed to you. Then I will have time to guide 
ldren individually and to encourage them 
'k with greater joy and more effective- 


ident of Board: That would be wonder 
it such good things must cost a lot of 
and you that 


ib 


know our Board is eco- 


' her: They are not expensive. The self- 


y. That is the 
vonderful thing about them! You know 
« teachers have been begging you to buy 


&k exercises help save money 


(Advertisement) 
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more supplementary materials in Reading, Eng- 
lish, and Arithmetic. You know, Mr. Moore, how 
expensive it is to buy a book for each child. But 
this new self-teaching work is printed on cards. 
From sixteen to thirty-two children can be 
working on one unit at a time. Then, for the 
price of forty cents a whole class of children 
can teach themselves over a period of several 
days. 


Besides being very economical this material 
is more interesting than a book to the children. 
He who has the same bock a whole term finds it 
growing more and more unattractive. But the 
child who uses these materials is always getting 
something new. It is all so different from the 
text-book, that children are excited about it. My 
children will do any kind of hard work, if they 
know they have awaiting them a packet of these 
exercises. Come around some day to see them. 


President of Board: That is just the kind of 
thing we have needed all these years. I am sure 
our board will be happy to appropriate some 
for such wonderful 


money materials for our 
children. What pleases me so much is that 
this is such a money-saver. We must try to 


keep our expenditures down, you know. I think 
it is fine that you teachers think of that also. 


Teacher: 1 believe that every teacher should 
be interested in saving public money. I believe 
that the children who use these new materials 
will see that we are saving money for their 
parents, and the parents will be proud of the 
Board of Education that can spend public funds 
so wisely. Think, too, Mr. Moore, of the blessing 
of these new things to the children. After all, 


every one of us puts the children first! 


President of Board: 1 am very grateful to 
you, Miss Mitchell, for all this information. I 
wish we had more teachers like you. Whenever 
you have a new idea for improvement of our 
schools, do come in to see me. 

Teacher: The publishers of these materials 
have something else. They seem to be very un- 
usual. They have a kind of text book 
for the child. You remember how dry and un- 
interesting the arithmetic book was which you 
had when you were a bey in school? 


new 


Board: Yes, 1 remember those 
dry problems about yards of cloth, pounds of 
sugar, birds and sheep. The birds always were 


President of 


flying, or sitting on a tree, and the sheep jump- 
ing from one field into another. John and Mary 
Frank the only we heard 
or read. I hated to read such problems, and 
when my teacher read one for us to work at the 


and were names 


board I used to ask myself: “Is it add, subtract, 
multiply, or guzinto?” I did know. I 
guessed—except when I looked over to see what 
How I hated my arith- 


never 


Charley Fritz had done. 
metic! 


Nearly all arithmetics are still as 
But, Mr. Moore, here 
is one that reads like a fairy tale. A friend sent 


Teacher: 


bad and dry as yours was. 


one to my seven-year-old nephew for a Christ- 
Imagine a child getting an Arith- 

Well, that boy 
train, 


mas present. 
metic as a Christmas present! 
abandoned his gun, electric and other 
toys, to read and chuckle over the stories and 


pictures in that book. 


It is called ““My Work Book in 
The author is Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., of 
the Cleveland School of Education. 


Arithmetic.” 


When my nephew had looked at some of the 
problems he started working in the book. There 
is a place right in the book to do all the work. 
He can keep all his work in it until he is grown 
up. Because it is permanent, and because the 
child writes in the book, he will work carefully 
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and neatly. The book costs only forty-five cents, 
and the child needs no extra pad. It costs as 
much as that for the paper a child uses for his 
arithmetic work in one term. That boy would 
work at this book an hour at a time. No one 
asked him to do so. It was fun for him. All the 
things a good teacher would tell the child at 
each step are printed right in the book. The 
child needs no teacher. He could teach himself 
arithmetic if he were a Robinson Crusoe all 
alone on a distant island. He is shown how to 
check his own work, too. He knows just what 
to do, how to do it and when it is done well. 


This Work Book in Arithmetic is a picture 
book, a story book, and a fact book all in one. 
Nothing else in all the world is like it. 


Wonderful to relate, the child learns to be 
very careful. He is shown how to keep from 
making errors. 


President of Board: That is a good point. 
So many of our children never learn to even 
add correctly. The business men are always 
telling me that our schools should teach our 
children so they do not make so many errors. I 
have never been satisfied with our schools on 
this point. I’m for any book that teaches chil- 
dren accuracy. Our whole Board is very greatly 
interested in this matter. What is the name of 
that publishing firm? 


Teacher: The Harter School 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Supply Com- 


President of Board: IVll send for a copy at 
once and show it to the other members of the 
Board. My boy needs it too. He does miserable 
work in arithmetic. I don’t want him to have 
the trouble which I had when I went to school. 
Does the firm have anything else? 


Teacher: Oh, yes; they have Work Books in 
History for the elementary grades, also Work 
Books in History, General Science and Algebra 
for the high school. I am sure these are just 
as wonderful as the Work Book in Arithmetic. 


President of Board: Do you know, Miss 
Mitchell, I have just been thinking that all 
these good things you have been telling me 
about would solve many a problem of discipline? 
Of course, you never have any trouble managing 
your children, Miss Mitchell, but many of our 
teachers do have trouble. Every now and then a 
case comes up before our board. Of course we 
always have to stand back of the teacher, but if 
she can make the work interesting enough for 
the children, they will not get into mischief. 
Some teachers just don’t seem to have the knack 
of getting along with certain kinds of children. 
How such teachers would be helped if we can 
put into their children’s hands the kind of books 
and lessons you have described to me! 


Teacher: You are quite right, Mr. Moore. 
There is no problem of discipline where children 
find the thing they like to do, and can do well. 
If our Board were to put these wonderful work 
books and_= self-teaching units into all our 
schools, we soon would cease to hear about bad 
boys. 

I know children in a certain school who used 
to be driven to school, who used to run away 
every time they got the opportunity, but who 
now are the first to arrive at school in the morn- 
ing. It is surprising what a change the Harter 
Publications have made in these children. 

President of Board: I am going to write the 
publishers at once to send a catalog of every- 
thing they publish, so that I can show them to 
the other members of the Board. Thank you 
again, Miss Mitchell. 

Teacher: You are very welcome, Mr. Moore. 
Good bye! 








LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 


ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ik 
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Architects & Engineers 







7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
one of these departments and must come to the 
school board through the managing committee. 

It shall be within the power of the chairman of 
the managing committee to call into his office for 
consultation any employee or group of employees 
of the school district. Any and all changes in 
business procedure or personnel in all departments 
must be approved by the chairman of the managing 
committee. 

The school board may refer any recommendations 
submitted to it by the managing committee to 
board committees for further investigation, and 
these will make their reports directly to the board. 

Under the new system the plan eliminates inde- 
pendent action by individual members of the board 
of education and reduces all business officials to 
subordinate positions under the superintendent. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

New Albany, Ind. Seven hundred high-school 
students went on strike April 25, as a protest 
against the failure of the school board to reappoint 
Charles B. MeLinn, principal of the high school, 
and Miss Alice Funk, teacher of botany, both of 
whom had taught for twenty years or more. Par- 
ents supported the students in their demand for 
recognition of the long service of the teachers. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The board is com- 
pleting plans for the new  school-headquarters 
building. The building will be a six-story strue 
ture housing the administi ative forces of the schools 
and the teachers’ extension and meeting facilities. 
The new structure will become the adult educa 
tional center of Cleveland and the meeting place 
for all teachers under the board’s jurisdiction. 

Brookline, Mass. The school board has pro 
posed increases in salary for all the janitors in the 
schools. The schedule is as follows: First class, 
from $35 to $36 and from $36 to $37; second class, 
from $31 to 32; third class, from $28.50 to $30. 
The schedule means an increase of $24.50 in the 
weekly payroll, or a total of $963.67 for the cur- 
rent year. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
organized with the 
meyer, Dr. D. C. 
and M. A. 


school 


The school board has been re 
election of Arthur S. Werre 
Todd, Mr. Henry P. Schroeder, 
tollins as members for six-year terms. 
Mr. Ben Weidle was president, and Mr 
Arthur A. Blumeyer, vice-president of the board 
Lansing, Mich. A_ bitter sehool-board fight 
featured the April election but interest in the con 
test failed to bring out a large vote. Four present 
hoard members were reelected by a two-to-one mar 


elected 


gin, the winners being E. P. Teel, R. W. Cooper, 
Spencer Kelley, and Mrs. F. EF. Mills 


School-board 
subject to 


members in Michigan would be 
removal under power of the governor, 
according to a bill passed by the state senate and 
sent to the house for approval 

Suit for $93,000 has been filed by three banks 
against the board of education of District No. 6, 
which controls the city schools of Murphysboro 


~ 
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CHARLES FOSTER | 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schoo!s. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY | 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Inumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 








The suits are to recover funds on warrants of 
indebtedness which have accrued for several years. 
The banks concerned took over the obligations of 
the board and accepted warrants as records of 
acknowledgment. The First National Bank claimed 
$21,000 due; the City National Bank, $53,000, and 
the Citizens State and Savings Bank, $19,000. 

—Bueyrus, Ohio. The school board in March was 
obliged to borrow $9,162 in addition to a $60,000 
loan to meet the current expenses of the schools 
The loan was necessary to meet bond and interest 
payments. 

Kansas City, Mo. A controversy between 200 
school patrons and ministers and the board of 
education on permitting dancing instruction in the 
schools recently ended in victory for the opponents 
of the plan. The board after a study of the plan 
rescinded its former order permitting the parent 
teacher association of the Westport High School 
to offer dancing instruction in the gymnasium 
The decision is based upon a rule that “the pur 
poses for which buildings may be used shall be 
such as are not likely to lead to or provoke division 
among patrons along political or religious lines.” 

Fall liver, Mass. By a vote of the 
board, the name B. M. C. Durfee High School as 
applied to the Durfee building and the Technical 
High School has been eliminated. The organiza- 
tion will in future be known as the Fall River 
High School. Objections to the proposed change 
were made by officers of the Durfee alumni asso 
ciations and other graduates of the school. 


achool 


That the ends of efficiency are best served as 
a rule by making the business manager a subordi 
nate of the superintendent of schools was the sub 
ject of an address delivered in Columbus before the 
school business officials, by Mr. A. L. Heer of the 
Michigan State Normal College. Mr. Heer’s pro 
posal met with little favor the business 
managers, though it aroused much discussion. 

The board of education of Worthington, Minn., 
was severely criticized by the Globe, a newspaper 
of that city, for 
religious publication for five applicants in the local 
schools. The advertisement stated, “only members 
of the Church of Christ need apply,” according to 
reproduction of advertisement in the local 


among 


advertising in a Cincinnati 


news 
paper. 

Waltham, Mass. The city council has adopted 
a resolution rebuking the school board for exceed 
ing the appropriation for schools last year. The 
action was the result of the request of the super 
intendent for an appropriation of 39,100 to meet 
the excess in expenditures for 1926. 

The Boston Schoolhouse Commission has been 
furnish 
Cleaning in school buildings 


window 
The order was issued 
as a precaution against accidents to janitors 
Chicago, Ill. The board of education has taken 
the first steps toward an increased income for the 
schools, exelusive of building and other programs. 
A referendum vote on increasing the tax rate from 


required to safety dey ices for 
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Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the iast 2) years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 





POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 
50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilat 


Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST 





1.5 mills on the dollar, to 2.42 was asked in a 1 
lution. The question will be voted upon at the 
election. 

Prof. Charles B. MeLinn, principal of the 
school at New Albany, Ind., on April 27, led 
student body back to its studies. The student- 
been on strike for two days in protest against 
board’s refusal to reappoint the principal 
other vear. 

Marion, Ohio. A survey of the buildings 
equipment of the Marion 
pleted by a group of experts from the Ohio s! 
University. 

Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
operated with the city officials in the erectior 
traffic signs near school buildings. About one 
dred signs will be erected at a cost of 32 each 

Maumee, Ohio. Under a new rule of the » 
board, peddlers and canvassers have been prot! 
from entering the school buildings. 
school supply salesmen will be given access 
schools. 

Chicago, Ill. The Citizens’ Public Rdu 
Commission is a new organization which lias 
formed for the purpose of cooperating with tl 
authorities in promoting the interests of the ‘ 
cago schools and in eliminating the bickeriny- 
jealousies which have occurred between the 
pal authorities and the school board. 

The commission will work with the city au! 
ties in working out a constructive program to 
selection of high-minded men and women 1» 
board, and will give assistance in ¢! 
provement of the educational system. 

Madison, Wis. The board of education 


schools has been 


Only reg 


school 


organized with the election of Mrs. J. W. Madd 


and Mr. Glenn W. Stephens. Mrs. Madden su 
Mrs. William Kittle, and Mr. Stephens fills ' 
expired term of Mr. C. BE. Blake. 

Dr. A. H. Bressler has resigned as pres 
the school board of Manhattan, Kans., «1! 
service of twelve years. During Dr. Bressle' 
ministration, the school plant was enlarge 
the teaching staff was increased to meet the |) 
day requirements. Mr. W. H. Andrews} 
elected president to succeed Dr. Bressler, wh 
©. D. Middleton becomes vice-president, su 
Mr. Andrews. Mr. Hal MeCord is the new = 
on the school board. 

Topeka, Kans. The school board has 
a separate treasury department in the ad 
tration building, with Miss Elizabeth Dona! 
charge. 

The Wisconsin assembly has refused 
down a bill of Albert F. Woller of Milwaukes 
provides for the election of members of |! 
waukee board from assembly districts | 
seeks the elimination of the present 5) 
election at large. Under the proposed | 
socialist representation on the board woul: 
creased by three members. 


(Concluded on Page 196) 
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MITATIONS of marble—those manufactured products claimed Pe 
to be “almost as good” 
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i, One of the EVERYDAY Ust Sof MARBLE 


Of Course, There Are Imitations, But— 





serve only to emphasize the matchless 
and incomparable standard of marble. All of them recognize marble 
as the ultimate. 
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Genuine marble is unmistakable—in its beauty, its gleaming 
depth of surface, its veining and coloring. It is alive. - 
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- vibrant with 
vitality from Nature’s own laboratories. And its ultimate cost is no 
more than the average lifeless imitation. 
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A series of illustrated folders detailing the advantages of marble in both 
public buildings and the home are yours for the asking. Write to Depart- 
ees ment E-10 for the ones that interest you 
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no obligation, of course. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING +» CLEVELAND + OHIO 


Shere is No Substitute for Marble 
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Institution equipment 


safely cleaned with Oakite! 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., 
Br.dge- 
port, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., 
*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, Decatur. Ill., *Den- 


Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, 


Y oo saving in wear and 
tear on equipment in 

many institutions, brought 
about by the adoption of 
Oakite, has often more than 


ver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., s 

Fresno. Calif.. *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hart- paid for the cost of the 
ford, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.. “Kansas : 

City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis. Oakite used. 


Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, New- 


ark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven. 
*Oakland, Calif... *Omaha, Neb., 


*New York, 
*Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Provi- 
dence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Roek Island, 


Oakite is not active chemi- 
cally. It cleans by a physical 


*s F isco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Scuth Bend, * ? +4 ; 
Ind. Syracuse, eTokedo. ‘Toronto, “oTulsa, Okla. action. And in addition it 
Utica,, *V a Williamsport, Pa.. contains no abrasives or 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried 
in these cities. 








‘Concluded from Page 104) 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has voted to 
curtail the summer and to reduce the 
salaries of teachers and principals of these schools 
by twenty per cent. The reductions will effect a 
saving of approximately $250,000 in expenditures. 

The action will reduce greatly the attendance 
this year at both the high and elementary summe1 
schools. The restriction not apply to the 
Harris and Summer teachers’ colleges nor to the 
special schools. 

Springfield, Mo. Lydy has been 
elected president of the board of education. ending 
a deadlock of fifteen days’ which 67 
ballots were taken. 

—The school board of Salina. Kans., 
tributed literature in the form of cards which is 
intended to encourage caution on the part of motor- 
ists in protecting children from automobile traflic 
The cards bear the caption “A child's life is surely 
worth sixty seconds.” The cards are placed on the 


schools 


does 


Judge G. G. 
standing in 


has dis 


windshields of automobiles and have been distrib 
uted all over the city and county. 
Another precaution is the erection of traffic- 


warning signs bearing the inscription “we love our 
children, drive slowly” in the vicinity of four school 
buildings. The signs are painted’ black, with 
lettering. and are outlined with silver paint 

Ana, Calif. 
created a new committee on rules and regulations. 
fhe committee which is composed of Dr. J. D. Ball 
and Dr. R. S. Horton, will have charge of matters 
relating to the publication, execution, and enforce 


red 


Santa The board of education has 


ment of administrative policies and office orders, 
form of formal 
or administrative orders by the president. the city 
superintendent 


which are issued in the resolutions 
or the business manager 

The taken steps to compile a 
pamphlet the rnles, and 
orders now in force for the use of teachers. prin 


board has new 


comprising regulations, 


cipals. and members of the administrative staff 

At Port Huron, Michigan, a recall of three 
members of the board of education, Mrs. Jennie B 
Pilkey, John W. Fead, and Roy B. Kemp, is being 


circulated for signatures. It is based upon the 
charge of partisanship and neglect of duty. The 


members deny the charge. Mrs. Pilkey threatens to 
fight the case in court. 

At Superior, Wis., where a disastrous school 
strike took place, keeping 1.000 school children on 
the streets for a whole month, a petition signed by 


harmful materials, so that it 
is safe to use for cleaning 


OAKITE 


desks, chairs, walls, black- 
boards, marble or tile. It is 
remarkably effective for use 
in washrooms. 


Every school superintend- 
ent interested in better, 
safer and cheaper cleaning 
should have a copy of the 
booklet “OAKITE IN INSTI- 
TUTIONS,” containing for- 
mulas and methods for all 
types of school cleaning. 
Free on request. 


IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 





TRADE MARK AEG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


. Industrial Cleaning Materials aa Methods 


2.000 citizens 
has been filed 
The 


asking for an elective school board, 
with the city council 
committee of Brookline. 
setts, recently engaged in an executive session, be 
lieving that it was unwise to make the deliberations 
public. Thereupon the Brookline Chronicle 
“The whole proceedings indicated that at 
majority 
men’s agreement not to oppose or question anv re 
quest to take matters up in private, either because 
they let the townspeople know how they 
stand on questions of vital importance in the ad 
ministration of 
mined that the taxpayers who finance the local edu 
cational system shall not know the pros and cons 


school Massachu 


said 
least a 
of members of the board have a gentle 


lear to 


local school affairs or are deter 


of the issues involved, this despite the fact that 
they are elected officials.” 

(Cleveland, Ohio. The board of edueation has 
heen asked to consider the erection of a six storys 


administration building. Half of the 
building would be given to departmental offices, and 
the remainder to vocational training. 

An opinion rendered by the educational 
department of Wisconsin is to the effect that “A 
school teacher is not exempt from the provisions of 
He 
is subject to garnishment as a public employee and 
no exemption from debt will be granted by a court 
because of his profession.” 


state 


the attachment statute because he is a teacher 


A bill providing for teachers’ 
cently defeated by the Ohio legislature. 


tenure was re 


The school board of Rochester, N. H.. raised the 
salary of Supt. William H. Baker from $3,500 to 
*3.700. The salaries of five school principals were 
The board ordered that no particular 
publicity be given its the 
fact that raises were provided for the teachers, 
they filed a protest, setting forth the fact that the 


also raised, 
action. Indignant over 


no 


length of the teaching day had been increased 15 
minutes, one week of sick leave had been taken 
from each school year, the sizes of classes have 
been increased, and teachers of overcrowded rooms, 


who formerly had assistants, are now compelled to 
do without, and asking for the same increase re 
ceived by the principals, 

Miss Anne J. Farley, principal of publie school 
No. 183, New York City, has rounded out fifty 
vears as teacher and school executive. The event 
was celebrated by a luncheon meeting at the Hotel 
Astor with distinguished educators Mrs. 
Annie Lawrence Dias Thomas, taught 


present 


who has 








OAKITE — 


iCra 


school for fifty. vears, was greeted by her pup! 
and a large body of teachers and congratulated 


upon her life’s work 


Phe school board of 


Manstield, Ohio, has ruled 


that the high-school swimming pool is for the ex 


elusive use of pupils only. Outside persons will 
tuture be barred 


Alfred A. Benesch, member of the board of ed 


cation of Cleveland, Ohio, has introduced a 


nal 


whereby all the local schools are to be named att 


world-tamous leaders 
high 
high school, in 
varian leader. 

—New York, N. Y. 


the school year, and 


the 
the 


junior school be named 


pumien honor of famous H 


Teachers who marry 
who absent 


fy 


themselves 


He urges that the Rawlings 
Louis Kossut! 


ne 


om 


school to take a honeymoon trip, will be brought 


to trial for neglect of duty, according to at 
circular sent to all Supt. Willian 
(Shea 


schools by 


The school boards of Houston and Fort Wort 


Pexas, have refused to comply with an order of th 


fire marshal to equip fireproof school building- 
fire escapes, 
Phe 


occasionally 


Mass 
gymna 
has rr 


authorities of 
their halls 
A legal opinion 
effect that the 
In Case Of Injury 


= hoo! Lynn, 


rented and 
to outside parties. 
to the 


liable 


school a 


throug 


heen obtained 
ities will be 
dents 

St. Louis, Mo. The 
a resolution providing for the 
retirement fund for Louis 
tinder the resolution, the legislature will | 
to pass a law providing for an amendment 
provision the fund 

Nhe board of education of the villa 
Elmont, town of Hempstead, Suffolk, New 
teachers 


board has a 
establishment 


KO hool 


Nt. school tea 


for 


has passed a resolution requiring 
school employees to pass an annual physical + 
nation for determining their physical fitness 

One-teacher schools in Charleston Counts 
have been reduced in ten years from 26 to 
Substantial brick buildings have replaced tl 
quate buildings of past years, and transporta! 
pupils is universal in the county. 

A student loan fund of $25,000 has been 
lished in connection with the Boltor 
School, Alexandria, La., by a gift from the pr 
of the Rapides Parish school board for wh 


new 


school was named. 
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anne... 


Not Mere Chance! 


T isn’t mere chance that has made 
Medart Lockers the first choice of 
school boards and school officials—not 
mere chance that Medart Lockers are 
recognized as “The Standard by Which 
All Lockers are Judged.”—No! It’s just 
the natural result of knowledge, exper- 
ience, and the desire and effort to give 
locker users.the best locker that can be 
produced. 


Medart Lockers are of superior design, 
construction and finish. Made of the 
finest steel. Built to last. Warp-proof. 
Doors can’t sag. Baked-on enamel sur- 
face furnishes clean, attractive appear- 
ance. Finished in green or gray with 
standard louvred doors. Many styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements. 














‘ Write for Medart Locker aes 


. describing in detail the entire line. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DeKalb Street ’ ’ St. Louis, Missouri 


New York ~ Pittsburgh ~. Philadelphia . Cleveland ~ Detroit - Chicago - KansasCity + SanFrancisco + Los Angeles 








FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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FUNCTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 

power in rural 
hands of the county superintendent of 
according to a statement issued by the 
States bureau of education. It 


education is in the 
schools, 
United 


The strategic 


SaVvs: 

“The rapid changes in American life have thrust 
new responsibilities on the superintendent as well 
as on his teachers. He still retains the clerical 
and financial duties assigned when the office was 
established. New developments in educational ideals 


and new appreciation of the importance of the 
professional administration of schools, the growth 
ot a scientific attitude toward education, and the 


application of the results of scientific experimenta- 
tion to school organization and methods of instruc- 
tion have revolutionized the 
selection of and the responsibilities which should 


our ideas concerning 


he ascribed to this officer. The county superintend 
ency is now considered the strategic position in the 
reorganization and improvement of rural education. 
rhe office demands a person of ability and profes- 


sional training and experience equal to that of 
other responsible educational positions. In 38 
states county superintendents are the supervisory 


the counties and 
have certain administrative responsibilities varying 
in degree in the different 

“In New England the supervising the 
town or union superintendent. One state has also 
‘supervising In New York the rural super 
called ‘district superintendents’ and 
section of a county. In Nevada they 
are deputy state superintendents and supervise one 
or several counties. In they 
superintendents, ' 


officers for the rural schools of 


states. 


officer is 


ayents.’ 
intendents are 
Supervise a 


Virginia are division 


and in many the 


and the county are coterminous 


Cases 


division 
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ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


FIRE - 


ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS . 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 


TO SUPPLY 
Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable | 


1 RAR 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- || 7 


ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN. 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Selection Important 

“In Delaware there are no county superintend 
ents, but officials assume duties formerly 
assigned to the county superintendent. The term 
of office of the rural superintendent is four years in 
1S states, two years in 16, and varies in the others. 
In 25 of these states the county superintendents are 
elected by the people, usually in the 
as other county officers; in others they are ap 
pointed by boards; in New Jersey and Virginia 
they are appointed by the state board or state chief 
school officer. 

“The electing county superintendents 
at the regular political election partakes of those 
weaknesses indicated in discussing the office of the 
state chief school officer. Cities no longer select 
their superintendents by popular vote. Experience 
has taught them that an executive officer for such 
a position should be carefully selected by a respon- 
sible board in a manner similar to that in which 
hoards of directors of business organizations select 
their executive officers. Although 
superintendents are found under 


State 


Same manner 


system of 


many 
the 


competent 
elective svs 


tem, it is on the whole an unsatisfactory method 
of selecting school officials. Political affairs con 
sume the time and influence the action of officers 


elected in this way; tenure is uncertain and short; 
the officer must be a resident of the county, even 
though a better candidate could be secured if selec- 
tion were made from a larger territory. 

“The powers and duties of the county superin 
tendent should be practically the same as those of 
the city superintendent of schools. 

“He is the executive officer of the board 
of education and administers under its leyvislation 
the educational policies determined by it. 

“He is the chief educational officer of the county 
and is primarily responsible for the conduct of the 
schools as their professional leader. 


county 


“It is his duty to make recommendations relative 
to the location of number of grades 
required, the type of building, and equipment, ete. 

Duties Are Outlined 

“He selects supervisors, principals, 
for the which appointments 
approved by the school board. 

“He supervises the teaching in all schools under 
the county board, either 
assistants. 

“He determines the course of study and the text- 
looks to be used, subject to state regulations and 
the approval of the county board 


schools, the 


teachers 
formally 


and 


schools, are 


directly or through 
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“He provides for teachers’ meetings and 
system of in-service training and unifies «a 
monizes through his school system the 
ac hools. 


work 


“He sees that all records of educational act 
are kept in proper form. 

“He has charge of health education, 
health inspection, in conjunction 
medical authorities. 

“He sees that the school census is taken a! 
the compulsory education laws are enforce: 


with the 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The Erie, Pa., school system has Jeen ain 
toward the larger school unit. Considerable « 


tions have been made to several of the schoo 
ings. “Just what capacity an elementary 
should have,” says Supt. John C. Diehl, 

on many factors, but there are certainly ad 
in a unit of at least eight hundred or a t 
capacity. The larger school organizatior 
better school facilities as classification ©! 


for instruction may be more homogenco 
therefore, more effective, and at the same t!! | 
nrinistration in a larger unit is more eco 


In the Irving addition adequate provision 
made for our open-air classes. There will 
usual provision for academic instruction 
room with free dinner specially prescribed 
the needed nutrition, and a restroom wit! 
other necessary equipment. Irving schoo! 
in a part of the city which is free from s! 
dust and which affords an ideal location 
air classes.” 
Upton, Wyo. 
school building on 
gram which was carried out by 


A record gathering |)# 
April 8 at the open lr 
the schoo! 


and pupils. A banquet was served to 0!) 
and visitors, followed by an address by >! 
Katherine A, Morton. 
Rye, N. Y., has purchased two ste! f 
lanterns and a 600-set of slides for ¢ 
grades, and a 300-set of slides for the 
grades. 
Norwich, N. Y. The elementary schoo 


city have been reorganized as ne ighborhood 
with the first six grades in each building g 
junior high school has been organized \ 
sive testing program has been carried © 
the direction of Miss Amy J. DeMay. \ 


(Concluded on Page 119) 
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All finishes of 





LYON 
Steel Lockers | 


. 
ms 
‘3 
i 
ss 


must stand 
. THE 


hammer test 


\ny enamel used on Lyon Steel 
l.ockers must not flake under severe 
tests 


Nammer tests not duplicated 


in schoolhouse corridors. A finish 
that stands up under such tests owes 
its superiority to care in selecting 
the materials and to care in working 


those materials into finished lockers. 


cold 


The 


steel is annealed, 


\ll sheet 


rolled and patent levelled. 


the i 


special grade 


All steel 


‘There 


hOoors are of 


known as furniture steel. 





is free from buckle or scale. 


must be no gas pockets, to expand of 


Lyon Steel Lockers is in the and should be good looking as long 


n the heat of enameling and blow — pands and under 


holes through the enameled surfaces. 


\ll parts are cleaned thoroughly be 
tore the heavy coat of enamel ts 
pplied and baked on at high tem 
The manufacture 


perature. entire 


the supervision 
of men who have held, for years, 
the leadership in the locker industry. 


Consider the finish of the lockers 


you select for your school because 


lockers are permanent equipment 


as the building. Can we help you 
plan your locker installation? Lyon 
Fingineers have had a_ nation-wide 
experience that is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write us about your plans and 


your requirements. 


LYON 


STEEL LOCKERS 


LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Branches and District Representatives in All 


BOSTON 161 Devi 


re St PHILADELPHIA 121 N. Broad § 
An 


lurora, Illinois 


Principal Cities 
DETROIT 


1906 Penobscot B g 


CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., I LOS ANGELES 32°78 lers NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave 
PITTSBURGH 43° Smithfield St CHICAGO s(} E. Ohio St SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart B 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue PORTLAND, OR} Spalding Bldgs 















that’s good to look at. 


quired by old metheds. 


3821 Cortland St., 





‘(Concluded from Page 108) 
school will be held in the high school during the 
summer. 

Miss Carrie L. Schurman, superintendent of 
Chouteau county, Montana, has issued instructions 
to school boards regarding the purchase of school 
supplies. Many times, she says, these agents will 
tell trustees and teachers that their goods are ree 
ommended by the county superintendent. Mis< 
Schurman says: “Please pay no attention to such 
juotations because should I feel that vou must get 
certain supplies, I shall send the information to you 
in some other way.” 


Transportation companies estimate that buses 
arry 875,000 American children to nearly 14.000 
schools every school day. About 33.000 buses are 
used for the purpose. During the last school year 
ipproximately S23 500.000 was spent in transport 
ing children between home and school In the New 
kngland states and the region north of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi river, the ratio of 
such buses to inhabitants is the lowest one bus for 
more than 4.000 people. The Pacifie Coast states 


have a school bus for every 2.000 persons 


upt. Allen P. Keith of New Bedford, Mass 


recommends that the summer-school sessions be 


~ 


discontinued because the results do not warrant the 


expense 


When the free texthook question Was presented 
to the voters of Columbia. Missouri. the Herald of 


that city remarked: “It is a simple, pla. proposi 
tion that the books are not ‘Iree bye “auUse someone 
must pay for them The publishing houses do not 


and cannot atford to print books and give them 


iway such philanthropy has never vet heen de 
veloped. Then who does pay for the ‘free’ text 
hooks The answer is simple The burden falls 
upon tie taxpayer, It will raise the taxes of every 


taxpayer in this city four cents on the S100 valua 
tion, tor the reason that it will take 45.000 from 
budget which must he replaced from some 
source, and the only source will be by raising the 
itv tax rate to replace this deficit of ‘$5,000 inn thee 


city budyet Another argument against the propo 
sition Is the penurious side of it There are few 
parents in the Columbia school district who cannot 


afford to buy books for the education of their chil 
dren and who want their children to become prtbylic 
Charges in having their schoolbooks supplied.” 

Mrs Josephine Corliss Preston. astute superim 
tendent of the State of Washington, in a publie ad 


adress recently said that the delegates to the Inland 


brush away a square foot of ink-stained 
floor and leave a satin smooth surface 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


24 Seconds to Sand a Square Foot 
of Ink Stained Floor ! 


NLY four minutes to transform Weighing only 22 pounds and attach- 
the battle scarred surface of a cut able to any light socket, the Clarke is 
and gouged desk into a glistening, operated for desk work by simply guid- 
smooth, new top. Only 24 seconds to ing it over the surface, and for floors it 


is almost like running a vacuum cleaner. 


120 to 200 desks or 800 to 1600 feet of 


The powerful, fast-cutting Clarke Vac- floor space a day—low first cost, lower 
uum Portable Sander whisks away var- maintenance—these facts explain why 
nish, gets right down to clean wood, schools and colleges adopt the Clarke 
and does a neat, quick job without as regular manual training equipment 
dust — in a fraction of the time re- and use it for resurfacing school equip- 


ment and floors. 


Write us NOW for descriptive literature. Let 
us tell you how to SAVE on maintenance costs. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


Dept. G-6 Chicago, Ill. 


himpire Educational Association came from a terri 
tory over twice the combined size of England 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, exclusive of Montana 
with its 146,997 square miles, and stated that the 
eves of the educational world are upon the north 
west, as a favored section of the United States 
with no colored or foreign problem. 

Giovernor Moody of Texas has signed two bills 
affecting the schools. One bill provides for a salary 
of $4,800 per annum for superintendents of instrus 
tion in counties having a population of 210.000 o1 
more with office expenses of not more than S600 
per year. Another bill provides for a salary ot 
32.800 and not more than 3,800 for the superin 
tendent of public instruction in counties having a 
population of 60,000 and not more than 73,000 

Portland, Oreg. The school board has adopted 
a new system of school management under which 
the control of the school is centralized in the super 
intendent, giving him greater authority and making 
him responsible for recommendations presented to 
the board. 

Under the new system, the superintendent will be 
in charge of a Mmanayving committee, composed ot 
executives and heads of departments in the employ 
of the district All projects and subjects to be pre 
sented to the board will be studied and formulated 
at meetings of the managing committee Kach 
project will then be presented to the school board 
with the recommendation of the committee and the 
superintendent 

The St. Louis board of education has proposed 
a curtailment of the summer-school program to 
provide that only backward pupils in the elemen 
tary and high schools shall be eligible for enroll 
ment The change will reduce the present cost of 
AS00000 hy two thirds 

The Wisconsin senate has approved a bill pro 
viding that the compulsory age limit of vocational 
pupils shall be 16 years in place of IS years. The 
bill goes to the assembly for approval 

Janesville, Wis The se hool hoard has proposed 
the elimination of the double promotion plan be 
cause of the high eost for operation in the junior 
and senior high schools Plans are being studied 
for a substitute to become effective with the new 
school vear in September. 

The house judi lary committee of the Michigan 
legislature has approved a resolution of Senator 
Thomas Reed providing for the appointment of the 
superintendent of publie instruction by the state 
board for a term of six vears tinder ‘the present 
svstem, the superintendent is elected biennially 


Dustless in operation— light in 
weight — unexcelled for results — 
the Powerful, Fast-Cutting “Clarke” 
actually pays for itself on mainte- 
nance work and will render a valu- 
able service in Manual Training 


Shops. 


POWERFUL ~- FAST CUTTING 


~~. 





VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 


2a466 meee 


Since the United States Supreme Court 
clared the child labor law unconstitutional 


number of children between the ages of 10> and 
years working for wages has increased to more | 


2,000,000, according to Mr. William Green 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 


(rreen holds that child labor is a national probles 


requiring the application of a national solut 
“If the nation is to be completely saved from 1 


degrading and destroying etfeet of child laber 


Mr. Gsreen, “it must adopt the child labor amer 


ment to the constitution. In no other wav ca 
fully and successfully cope with this evil 


‘You can never get a boy to have his t 


removed by telling him that it would improv: 
mentality,” said M. ¢ Dietrich, superintendent 


sillings, Montana, in a publie address. “Just 
vest he can run faster without his tonsils 
will have them out with a jump.” 

The Chicago school system is carrying a 
deficit. Unless the revenue is increased by 
1928, it is stated, teachers’ salaries will las 
reduced, 

The Terre Haute, Indiana, sehool syste: 
ports that over one thousand applications hh 
received since last December Iny applicants te 
tions to teach 

Three teachers appointed hy Superint 
Maddox of the St. Louis schools have beet 
hy the committee on instruction of the board 
cation because they were outsiders Asked 1 
ment, following the meeting, Superintende: 
dox said: “Our department has devised a mi 
scormg applicants for teaching positions 
believe to be more exact and fair than at 
fore employed. [It includes written and ora 
nation and a marking upon the basis of ed 
preparation, My policy in appointments | 
ommend for any vacancy that applicant 
highest under the seoring. [ take neo 
whether the teacher is) resident or nou! 
Phe end sought is to get the best qualified | 
All things being equal, of course, a St Lau 
would yet preference i” Ile noted that 
pointments recommended, 24 were St. Le 
dents. Of the six “outsiders,” three were 
three women. The committee approved the 
ment of the men and rejected the women 


T he dedicatory address ut the apenin 
Anderson consolidated school, Caswell cou 
(.. was made by Dr. M. ¢ S. Noble. Jt 
state department 
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HOOL BUS, COMPLETE, 


20-28 CHILDREN - $1590 
HOOL BUS, COMPLETE, 


26-34 CHILDREN - - 2050 





' 
¢ 
i 
ft. 
of 


The School Bus made consolidated 
schools possible in rural communities 
giving millions of children the finest 
educational advantages. It is rapidly 
spreading the circle of its protection to 
school children in the cities. 


Distance made motor transportation 
necessary in the country. Trafhic dangers 
are making it necessary in the city. More 
than one-third of all the motor buses in 
service are carrying school children. 

Graham Brothers School Buses—bodies 
as well as chassis—are expertly de- 
signed and ruggedly built complete in 
Graham Brothers own factories, using 


Safety for Your Children 


JKRAHAM BROTHERS 





carefully selected materials. They are 
carrying thousands of children each day 

safely, comfortably, on clock-sure 
schedules . . . Their low operating costs 
are a boon to taxpayers. 


They are built by the same great or- 
ganization that manufactures Graham 
Brothers Trucks, Commercial Cars and 
Motor Coaches. Initial cost is low. 
Service, when needed, is available from 
Dodge Brothers Dealers—always and 
everywhere. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


vansvitte — DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS. Inc 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO. ONTARIO 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND son. 


Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence 


Built i 


daesigns ; 


from a 


The only fence made entirely of Copper-Bearing Materials 








Summer Multiplies 
Trafhe Dangers at 
Exposed Schoolgrounds 


Soon the end of the school year will bring children by 
hundreds to schoolgrounds for play —entirely un- 
supervised in the vast majority of cases. No police- 
man at the corner—no chance that the watchful eye of 
the teacher will prevent them from running into busy 
streets, taking reckless chances while motor traffic is 
at its height. 


This situation obtains after school hours the year 
‘round. 


It’s an added reason for providing the fence 
protection that is indispensable 
during the school season — to 
make supervision easy, to estab- 
lish fixed entrances and exits 
where motorists learn to be care- 
ful, to erect an impregnable bar- 
rier against cars and trucks that 

* jump the curb. 


Fence early in the vacation sea- 
Get complete information 
now on Cyclone — America’s 
standard fencing for maximum 
protection at schoolgrounds. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


mn a variety of standard 
also in special designs 
rchitects’ drawings. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Main Offices, Waukegan, III. 


Works and Offices: 

North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS: 


Tnrect Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


WE ERECT FENCE 
ANYWHERE 


Cyclone 
Chain link 


all Copper-Bearing steel 


(Caan 
FENCE ~ 
GOMPANY 





The Mark of 


Dependable 


Property 
Protection 


—for maximum endurance 





Invincible Fence. 
fabric, tubular 


steel posts and framework 













School Yard Gong 





Yard Bell with 


Hood and Cage Type *‘D"’ 


PROGRAM 
BELLS 


Every modern school 
should be provided with 
some means of denoting 
the different periods of 
the day’s schedule. 


All over the country 
there are thousands of 
schools in which Holtzer 
Cabot apparatus is in- 
stalled. 





Full particulars will be 
sent upon request. 


Type “*S"’ Bell 


Hub Dome Bell on Mat 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Stree! 
Chicago, Iil. 


125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Firesafe ,Crack-free 


Wall Construction 


Even walls supported by wood studs are 
fire resistant it protected by plaster or 
Milcor Stay-Rib or Netmesh Metal Lath 
Walls so built have been accorded a One 
Hour Rating by the Underwriters’ Labora 
tories (as compared with a 4-minute rat- 
» for plaster on combustible lath.) This 
| hour of protection assures plenty 
of time for the safe escape of everyone 
the building. It allows plenty of 
i¢ for the fire department to arrive 
before a fire can cause serious damage. 


1, permanence as well as firesafeness, 
specity Milcor “Expansion” ¢ corner Bead 

d Milcor Expansion” Casings 
(Patented). used with Milcor Metal Lath 
is shown above 


Be sure to consult the Milcor engineering 

vision betore proceeding definitely with 
your plans. No cost or obligation — and 
t may save much money and many lives 
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would the walls burn 
too quickly to permit 
safe escape? 


Better Plastering on a base of MizEGGRs 
Metal Lath and Allied Products 
will prevent the most severe fire from spreading for 
at least one hour from the room in which the fire starts. 
MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





La Crosse, Wis. 





Se 


eli ny 


IESE TOE 


ABSENCES OF TEAC HERS 


met hods of 


New York, N.Y. Changes in 


iting absence of teachers on the 


have been effected as a result 
ew by-laws by the board of 


ng absences are not regarded as absence from 
but as nonattendance, and such nonattendance 


he indicated on the payroll 


ime of the teacher No deductions 
the teacher's salary for nonattendance 


llowing causes: 


“Absence for the purpose of 


or school activities.” 
ipplication to visit schools 


il! and the district superintendent, 
iperintendent or director and 
il of the school visited must 

Absence caused Hy attendance 


‘ 


ot an associate. 


iission stgned by the district superintendent 


issociate superintendent must be submitted 


Absence on account of the 


rd of education or of a committee 
superintendent of sehools or 


tendents or of the board of 
licate signed by principal 
must be submitted 


Absence on account of attendance ¢ 
ness of the board of education, 
1 a8 a witness in a case in which the 


nterested,.” 


tha or other evidence showing 


ase must be submitted 
\bsence with permission 


ibdivision 14 of seetion 42.” 
ny body for purpose of advocating 


levislation. ) 
r signed by the president 


on and the superintendent of 
such letter must be submitted. 


10,000 
will be a decrease in the rate of increase in num- 


accordance requirements 
her of teachers employed, 
steady increase in the number 
ployed with each succeeding year. 

lhe study shows that there were 17,332 teaching 
positions for white teachers and 
teachers during 1926. The per 
who were beginners was .23 for white and 
The number of new teachers needed 
to fill positions left vacant was 3,602 white teach- 


Government.” 
of performance 
’ ‘ > commanding officer, 
must be submitted. 

‘‘Lateness or : 
extraordinary 


less than one 


negro teachers, 
Certificate 





; district superintendent 
or associate superintendent indicating that the late 
» has been excused must be submitted. 
compliance i 
regulations 
or of the department of health.” 

from the department of health that 
has been quarantined must 
tached to the payroll and a second notice indicating 
that the quarantine has been lifted must be attached 
to that or a subsequent payroll. 


quarantine 


education. 
inadequately 


to death in the immediate 
shall also be 
“ITmmediate * shall include a 


approved hy the 6 
grandparent, 


grandchild, 
residing in the personal house 
submitted relationship 


certificate 


deduc Lion 

requirements ot Wednesday 

Wedne sday ’ 
Wednesday, 


examiners 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Department 
struction has compiled figures showing the sources 
of supply of teachers for the public schools of the 
out-of-state 


accordance mn-state supply, 


( Appearance 
g, and teacher 
during the school year 


estimated 
employing 


Send Coupon 
for Your Free 
Copies 


You will find these two Milcor books — 
‘*Modern Modes in Better Plastering” 
and “Milcor Architectural Guide”’ ex- 
tremely helpful in planning new build- 
ings or remodeling old ones. 


**Modern Modes” is a treatise on the 
modern vogue in period texture, color- 
tone plastering. It illustrates the use of 
Milcor Metal Lath,‘ Expansion’’ Corner 
Bead and other Milcor Firesafe Metal 
Products The*’Guide”’ presents authori- 
tative information on firesafe roofing, 
ventilators, skylights, metal casings, 
architectural ornaments, etc. 

Both books are being used extensively 
in class study in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Both are FREE. 


—— 


and 909.49. The supply of 


John C, Diehl as follows: 


“For several years we have had teacher paces 7 
tion in school management. Teachers 
mentary schools meet by groups four ti 
rhe primary grades are grouped according to gr ade 
taught and the intermediate-grade 
ig to subjects. 
junior- 


committee arranges the programs for 
Programs are designed to help teachers working in 
same grades or subjects throughout 

get better acquainted with each other, 
common problems, standardize and 
and keep in line with educational progress. 
meetings have proved their usefulness 
ways. Of course, there are meetings of the super 
visory staff, including the principals of both high 
schools and elementary schools in 
group meetings here mentioned.” 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. O. A. Zollinger, 
the school board, has received a letter from the 
executive committee of the Amalgamated 
tion of Street and Electrical Railway 

































































negro teachers. Indications are that there 


there will 
of teachers em- 


but that 


teachers received 
from institutions, both in-state and out-of-state, 
1.655 white teachers and 
total number of new teachers needed is 3.986 white 
teachers and 1,169 negro teachers. 
white teachers and 1,000 negro teachers, 
prepared for the work. 
TEACHER-PARTICIPATIGN IN ERIE 
The teacher-participation in the school system 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, is explained by Superintend- 


169 negro teachers. 


There are 2,331 


High-school groups, inbelian both 
and senior-high grades, are grouped accord 
ing to subjects taught. The meetings 
part on school time and each group 
with chairman, secretary, and the 
niittees, The lookout committee, 
nifies, undertakes to be on the lookout 
methods, textbooks, and equipment 


organized 


Employees, 
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Sturdiness with Beauty and Convenience 


These three virtues explain the 
American Portable 
world 
—sturdy against time and the 
con- 
cerned, superintendents, teach- 
and con- 

erected. 
locations. 


position ot 


Schools in the school 


seasons, pleasing to all 
ers, parents, children, 
veniently purchased, 
or removed to other 
They are at all times, 
to any school. 


an 


asset 





These schools meet the require- 
ments of authorities 
housing. 
either 
type or the gable roof type, in 
l-room to 6-room units. 
struction may be varied to suit 
individual 
comprehensive catalog andany 
further information. 


on school 
may be had in 
parapet — 


They 
the new 


Con- 


ideas. Write for 


Ascertain your fall requirements now and avoid hasty decisions later. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


American Portable House Corp. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


| SEATTLE INVITES YOU TO THE 1927 N. E. A. CONVENTION 





in which it is pointed out that a reduction in the 
salaries of teachers will mean a lowering of the 
school standard and the destruction of an upbuild 
ing process which has been going on for many 
years. The committee has approved the objection 
made by the newspapers of St. Joseph against the 
proposed salary schedule. It was pointed out that 
the teachers are notoriously underpaid, they should 
receive remuneration as nearly as possible com 
mensurate with their services to the community 

—Mazomanie, Wis. Through action taken by the 
school board, married women have barred as 
teachers in the school. 

—Raton, Iowa. School teachers in the consoli 
dated school are required to attend church at least 


been 


ence each Sunday and to remain in town on two 
Sundays of each month of the school year. A 
number of the teachers live in near-by towns and 


week-end. 
school 


are accustomed to go home over the 
—Waterloo, Iowa. The board 


has taken steps to discourage teachers from marry 


west-side 


ing during the school year. New contracts to be 
issued for the next school year contain a clause 


providing that if a teacher marries before or during 
the term designated by the contract, such act 
matically terminates the contract. The rule 
not apply to married women at present on the staff 

Decatur, Ill. The 


auto 


does 


school board has adopted a 


1ule which is intended to eliminate the practice 
of employing married women as teachers. Under 


the new rule, a teacher who marries during the 
school year may complete the work of the veal 
but her eontract becomes void J he rule does not 


apply to widows with or children, or to 

teachers whose husbands are 
--Bluffton, Ind. The 

voted 

teachers 

Minn The board of 


has this year renewed its efforts to amend the 


without 
Inca pat itated 
Wells eouney 


empl 


board of edu 


cation has against the yiment of mar 


ried-women 

Minneapolis education 
rules 
teachers 


giving preference to single over married 
teachers Efforts to bar married women from 
teaching positions last year failed, after a vigorous 
stand had heen made before the hoard A ne 
amendment prepared by Supt. W. F. Webster pro 
vides that marriage shall not be a bar to employs 
ment of women Where qualifications and experi 
ence are equal, preference will be given the singl 
women 

Senator Hegler has introduced a bill in the 


Kansas legislature which provides for the appoint 


ment of a special commission to study the matter 


ot teac hers’ pensions 





Wilmington, Del. The board of education has 
adopted an amendment of the by-laws, allowing 
payment of salary to teachers for all time absent 
from duty. The former rule permitted 
for not more than fifteen days’ absence. 

Canistota, S. Dak. The 
divided into two sections over a ruling of the 
board that teachers be in their homes not later than 
ll p. m. every night except Friday and Saturday. 

Morris, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
two new rules governing the qualifications of teach 
ers in the first makes graduation from 
normal school, requirement for 
board will be to 


payment 


town has become 


achool 


schools, The 
or its equivalent, a 
policy of the 
work as more 
elementary 


new teachers The 


normal-school desirable for 
training in the school than col 
work A rule adopted is to the effect 


that the will give preference women 


consider 
teacher 
lege second 


board to single 


in the employment of teachers The rule does not 
apply to married women under employment 
New York, N.Y After nearly six years’ ex 


perience the board of superintendents has requested 








GEORGE J 
President Board of Education 


RYAN, 


New York City, N. Y 


that a change be made in the pension credit system 


It is proposed to give credit for leaves for pur 
poses of study or for restoration of health in count 
ing time for retirement purposes. It is the exper 

ence of the board that there are cases where thie 


granting of credit for time spent in study may |!» 
more deserving than the granting of such credit for 
health leaves. 

A principal or teacher who has served in Mil 
waukee schools for 35 years or more, upon app! 
cation and cause shown to the board, will be allowed 
further at half pay in the diser 
tion of the board 

A demand for greater safeguards of 
ments by the Wisconsin teachers’ 
has been made by C. E. Broughton, of 
a member of the board, Mr 


leay e of absence 


Invest 
retirement board 
Shebhoy val 


retirement Brought 


pointed out that the law requires that preferenc 
be given to small farm loans, while no definit 
has been given as to what constitutes a small loa 


He pointed out that the commissioner of banking 
has supervision over loans that banks make, 

the annuity board makes loans without the exp 
knowledge of their security. 


MANIAC DYNAMITES SCHOOL BUILDING 
Principal BE. BE. Huyek, Miss Hazel Weather 
teacher, and 36 pupils lost their lives in an « 
which destroyed the three story consol 
school at Bath, Michigan, on May Is Vhie 
was committed by Andrew Kehoe, a maniac ta 
who had served as treasurer of the school d 
and who also lost his life in the explosion 
Kehoe had planted 500 pounds of dynan 
the school building The 
the fiendish act cannot here be deseribed hie 
statement of the fact auflice The 
sympathies of an entire nation go to 
people of Bath in the their ser 
affliction 


PRESIDENT GEORGE J. RYAN REELECIE! 


The man 


Sion 


horrors wihiel 


must 


hour of 


who presides over the large 


system in America—-namely, that of \: 


City —was unanimously reelected, Georg 
is serving his sixth term as the preside: 
board of education of Greater New Yor} 
President Ryan is described by his fri 
quiet, thoughtful man who applies himse 
to the task in hand. He listens to erith 
verse and laudatory, and formulates his co 


immediate needs and the manne! 


In pursuing his work he is tu 


aus to the 
ing them. 


cumspect, and considerate. 
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ULL or deaf? This is the 
\merica’s school system must sooner or later 
behalf of 3,000,000 


s¢ hoo] children. 


question that 


answer on handicapped 


Medical authorities the astound- 
ing total of children hampered to varving extent 
defects. They add that undetected 
confused with apparent 


say that this is 


by hearing 


dullne : 


deafness may be 


But how 
ing of the 


approach the test- 
nation’s 21,000,000 


school children? 
The task is far from impos- 
sible, thanks to the Western 
Electric Audiometer. This in- 
strument has been specially and 
particularly devised to gear into 


ting problems involving larg 


numbers of individuals. 


OFFICES IN 61 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., 


Dull or deat 


The answer will affect 


3,000,000 school children 









Dull or deaf? A simple 
test may tell this young- 

and his teacher that 
apparent dullness is actu- 
ally due to a hidden hear- 
an datues. 










































It substitutes for laborious one-person-at-a-time 
testing a capacity to test 120 individuals per hour. 


Apply this to any school and see how the prob- 
lem dwindles. Apply it to the nation and see how 
comparatively easy it becomes to differentiate be- 
tween dullness and deafness. 

Graybar Electric, distributor of the Western 
Electric 44 Audiometer, will be glad to discuss 
with you methods to apply it to 
schools in which you are inter- 


ested. Apply at the Scientific 
Equipment Division, Room 
1511 Gravbar Bldg., Lexing- 
ton Ave. and 43rd St., New 
York; 1700 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia; or 30 N, Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AND 43RD ST... NEW YORK 


baR 





Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 
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and September, repairs and replacements of laboratory 
drain lines must be made in many schools that were 
built previous to 1923. 


This corroded, leaking material should be replaced with 


etc., and so end a source of continuing expense. 


Duriron is no more affected by acids than other materi- 


als are by pure water. It is installed the same and as 
easily as cast iron soil pipe. 


7% DURIRON COMPANY 


DAYTON - OHIO 










TEACHERS | 


ASALARIES be: 


NEW SCHEDULE AT HOLYOKE 

Holyoke, Mass. The principle of equal pay 
for equal work for men and women teachers in the 
high school has been adopted by the school board 
under a new schedule providing for increases over 
a period of years until the maximum is reached 
The plan for operation this year means an increase 
of $1.147 this year, the total increase to reach 
$4.364 next year. 

The program provides that all degrees held by 
teachers in order to benefit under the increased 
scale must be or must have been received “in 
course,” in other words. honorary degrees given for 
signal service, etc., will not entitle a teacher to 
increased compensation, other than the ordinary 
scale of equal pay. 

The plan in its entirety as adopted on recom 
mendation of the finance tard is as follows: 

1. The same maxima shall obtain for both men 
and women teachers and heads o1 departments in 
the high school. 

2. The maxima for teachers and heads of de 
partments if the high school be 





established as 
lollows: 


Teachers 


Without degree &2 550 
*With bachelor’s degree 2 6d0 
*With master’s degree 2 750 
Heads of Departments 

Without degree 23100 
*With bachelor’s deyree 3.200 
*With master’s degree 3 300 

3. That the high-school teachers and heads of 


departments be advanced to the new maxima in 
the following manner: 
A High-school heads of 


departments who have been receiving maxima sal 


women teachers and 


aries for five years will be given annual increments 
equal to one third of the difference between the old 
and new maxima 

Bb High-school women teachers who have been 
receiving maxima salaries ior three years will be 
given annual increments equal to one fourth of the 


*Must be received “in course.” 


ditference between the old and new maxima 

C. All other high--chool teachers and heads of 
departments, both men and women, who are re 
ceiving maxima salaries under the existing sched 
ule will be given annual increments of $50. 

D. High-school teachers who are receiving sal 
aries below the present maxima will be advanced 
to these maxima in accordance with the provisions 
of the existing schedule and thereafter by annual 
increments of $50 until the new maxima are at- 
tained. 

E. New teachers who begin service on salaries 
helow the maxima will receive annual increments 
of $50. 

4. The maxima salaries of women supervisors 
of special departments who teach in the high school 
will be increased to $2,650 without a degree, and 
#2,.750 with a degree, attainable in the manner de 
scribed above. 

5. The maximum salary of the dean and libra 
rian in the high school will be increased to $2,700 
a year, payable in annual increments equal to one 
third of the difference between the old and new 
maxima. 

6. The maxima salaries for girls’ director of 
physical education in the high school and sewing 
teacher in the high school will be increased to 
$2,150 a year, attainable by annual increments of 
S50. 

7. That, after June 30, 1927, high-school teach 
ers, heads of departments and = supervisors, on 
recommendation of the superintendent, be granted 
an additional $100 toward the maxima of their 
positions for each ninety hours of professional im 
provement work of college grade completed, but 
that not more than one such increment be granted 
in any year. 

Conrad, Iowa The school board has ordered 
drastic salary cuts in the teaching department, 
every position on the faculty suffering a reduction 
in salary. ‘The superintendent’s salary has been 
reduced from $2,800 to $2,200, and the principal of 
the high school from $1,800 to $1,600. Two high- 
school suffered reductions of $15 per 
month, while other teachers were reduced $10 per 
month. 


teachers 


Bangor, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule which affects the 
salaries of all teachers. The schedule is on a par 
with the schedules of second-class cities of Penn 
evivania and the salaries range from $1,400 to 
s2 POO 


MT. CLEMENS SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Mt. Clemens, Michigar 
on March 10 adopted a new salary schedule whic! 
is to become effective July 1, 1927 
plan, teachers will be rated annually by the pris 
cipals and supervisors, these ratings to be reviewed 
by the superintendent and his staff. Such ratings 
together with those of the superintendent, will forn 
the basis for promotion which is subject to the ay 


Under the 


proval of the teachers’ committee and 
education. 


the board of 


The symbols used in rating teachers will lx 
poor; D, below average; C, average; B, very 
above average; A, very superior Teachers rated 
I) may be retained another year but a teacher rated 
thus a second time will not be reemploved 

Teachers entering the school system for the first 
time will be placed in the schedule at such | 
as their preparation and experience seem to wa! 
rant. Eight years is the maximum credit for 
side experience. 

A leave of absence for purposes of st ids 
and including one year, without pay, mays 
yranted, Teachers will he allowed an aggregats 
absence not to exceed ten days in any s 
for illness or other reason satistactory to the 
intendent, during which time they will be 
to one half of their contract salary for the 
of absence. In cases of death in the imme: 
family, teachers will receive full pay for a 
able length of time. The schedule is as fol! 

SCHEDULE FOR “C" TEACHERS 


Years in 2 years } years i 
Service training training tra 
0 $1,200 £1,400 S11 
1 12m 1.400 1.4 
! 1.00 100) 1,70 
“ 1m) 1.0) Le 
4 1.400 1.) 1,8i* 
’ 1.4) 16m 1 
% 14) 1.700 1,0 
7 1M) 1,7) 1 
hs 1.0 18) ’ 
Salary Limits for “B" Teach 
1.800 2 nw) 


Salary limits for “A” teachers will be 
special action by the board of education 
Promotions 
“BB Teachers $100 per annum 
"A" Teachers $150 per annum 


MICHIGAN CITY SALARY SCHEDUL! 
The board of education of Michigan | 
diana, has adopted a salary schedule yp! 
salaries for teachers and principals in the 
junior and senior high schools, 


(Concluded on Paye 118) 
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A Kewaunee 
Laboratory 
Physiology Dept., 
Mt. Holyoke College. 


let Kewaunee Help 
Get Ready for Fall 


Now is the time to take inventory of your schools—check up 
their equipment and decide what more will be needed for fall. 

Has your Laboratory Furniture been sufficient and satisfactory 
during the past year? 

Has it satisfied the needs of the instructors and pupils? 


Has the growth or expansion of your schools made it advisable 
to add new equipment for next year? 


_ Now is the time to correspond with us about it. Let us 
discuss with you plans for meeting your needs most satisfactorily 
and economically. 


_ The Kewaunee line represents, a great many school authori- 
ties have assured us, the most complete, most modern and most 


Heures 


FURNITURE b f EXPERTS 


LABORATORY 


scientific collection of Laboratory equipment in America. Every 
individual item of Furniture in the Kewaunee line has been de- 
signed with a full knowledge and sympathetic appreciation of its 
pedagogic importance. 


“We are ready to help you. Our long experience in equipping 
Laboratories for schools of all sorts and sizes enables us often 
to make suggestions that assure the objective at less expense. 
Let Kewaunee help. 


If interested in equipment for the teaching of Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science, Manual 
Training, etc., ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Sent free 
to boards or school officials. 


Co: 





C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 LINCOLN ST., 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Houston 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore 


Kansas City 
Spokane 
Phoenix 


Minneapolis 

Columbus 

New Orleans 
Salt Lake City 





No. 


COMBINATION 


No. 1006 





Little Rock Denver Lincoln, Nebr 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss 
Greensboro, N. C Fl Paso 


Des Moines San Francisco 





No. 1302 


14223 
PHYSICS AND 


ELECTRICAL DESK 
Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 


CHEMISTRY TABLE four. Each student has one small drawer exclu- 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY 
LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, 


this will fill the need admirably. Very solidly constructed 


ee. 


This design is practical for use as a student's sively. The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
and eight smaller drawers and four cupboards. 


are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 
polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 


and finely finished. end of desk. 
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Of Interest to Every Educator 
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THE AIR-AN-LITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 


PATENTED 


2 





Manufacturers. 


window shades. 


ANNOUNCING 


The Shade Service Bureau 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


This Bureau is established for the sole purpose of helping 
YOU solve your WINDOW SHADE problems. 


You can obtain from this Bureau, valuable information com- 
piled after extensive research by Educators, Architects and 


Whether your requirements are for new buildings or for re- 
placement you should learn of the latest improvements in 


This information is compiled in our Booklet — “MODERN 


SHADING” — which will be mailed to you free, without 


obligation. 


The choice of Educators in all sections of 


the Country. 


We will gladly furnish estimates on Window Shades 
of every description—we can furnish Maxwell's 
“LIFE TIME” CANVAS CLOTH or any other stand- 


ard grade of Shade Cloth that you specify. 


3636 IRON ST. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


The Shade Service Bureau 


CHICAGO 





(Concluded from Page 116) 

Under the schedule, teachers in the grades pos- 
sessing 72 weeks of training but no degrees, will be 
given a minimum of $1,235, with ten increases of 
$47.50 up to a maximum of $1,710; teachers with 
degrees (four years) from standard training 
schools, will be given a minimum of $1,425, with 
ten increases of $47.50 up to a maximum of $1,900. 

Junior high-school teachers (except manual-train- 
ing and household-arts) without degrees, will be 
given a minimum of $1,235, with ten increases of 
$47.50 up to a maximum of $1,710; teachers who 
hold degrees will be given a minimum of $1,558, 
with ten increases of $57 up to a maximum of 
$2,128. 

Junior and senior high-school teachers of manual 
training, without degrees, will be given a minimum 
of $1,795, with five increases of $47.50 up to a 
maximum of $2,033; teachers with degrees will be 
given a minimum of $1,795, with five increases of 
$57 up to a maximum of $2,128. 

Junior and senior high-school teachers of house- 
hold arts, music, art, writing, and prevocational 
teachers, without degrees, will be given a minimum 
of $1,558, with ten increases of $47.50 up to a 
maximum of $2,033; teachers with degrees will be 
given a minimum of $1,558, with ten increases of 
$57 up to a maximum of $2,128. 

Senior high-school teachers (except manual- 
training and household-arts), with degrees, will be 
given a minimum of $1,558, with ten increases of 
$57 up to a maximum of $2,128; teachers without 
degrees, will be given a minimum of $1,558, with 
ten increases of $47.50 up to a maximum of $2,033. 

Grade-school principals, without degrees, will be 
given a minimum of $1,805, with ten increases of 
$47.50 up to a maximum of $2,280; principals, 
with degrees, will be given a minimum of $1,805, 
with ten increases of $57 up to a maximum of 
$2,375. 

Junior and senior high-school principals will be 
given a maximum salary of $3,600 per year. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Houston, Tex. The school board has voted to 
adopt the “four-year plan,” giving teachers in- 
creases in salary on condition that there is money 
in the treasury to pay the increase. The increases 
in salary are not expected to exceed $30,000 more 
than the natural increases under the old schedule. 

Under the four-year plan, teachers may go to 
school one summer, teach in the summer school 
another summer, travel the third, and rest the 


fourth summer. 
be given. 


Each year an increase of $50 will 


—Flemington, N. J. Salary increases of $100 
each have been given to high-school teachers, and 
increases of $50 to $100 to elementary teachers. 
The school- board has authorized the teachers’ com- 
mittee to offer a minimum of $1,300 in place of 
$1,200 to new elementary teachers. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted a 
new salary schedule for principals and teachers in 


summer schools. The schedule provides for the fol- ° 


lowing salaries: 

Principal of high school, $10 per diem salary; 
principal of elementary school, $8; teacher in 
teachers’ college, $8; teacher in high school, $6; 
teacher in elementary school, $5. 

—Hammonton, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a new schedule, which provides for mini- 
mum and maximum salaries and annual increments 
of salaries. Under the schedule, teachers with two 
years’ normal or college training will be given a 
minimum of $1,200, and six annual increments of 
$75, up to a maximum of $1,650; teachers with 
three years’ normal or college training will be given 
a minimum of $1,330, and seven increments of $85, 
up to a maximum of $1925; teachers with four 
years’ normal or college training will be given a 
minimum of $1,500, with eight increments of $100, 
up to a maximum of $2,300; teachers with five 
years’ of professional training, including one year 
of graduate work, will be given a minimum of 
$1,700, and nine increments of $125, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,825. 

The schedule provides that the minimum qualifi- 
cations for elementary teachers shall be two years 
of normal training above the high school. For high- 
school teachers, the minimum is a four-year normal 
or college training above the high school. The 
schedule is a single-salary schedule, which pays the 
same salary to teachers with equal training and 
experience regardless of the branch of the work in 
which they are employed. New teachers coming into 
the schools from another city will be credited with 
fifty per cent of the amount provided the size of 
the school system and the amount of training are 
up to the standard. 


—Portland, Oreg. The advisory committee of the 
teachers’ retirement fund association has presented 
recommendations calling for a revision of the rules 
governing the teachers’ retirement fund. The recom- 
mendations are as follows: 


“The annuity to be paid should be $75 per month 
for 12 months in the year. 

Teachers under 45 years of age should contribute 
to the association a sum sufficient to purchase an 
annuity of $37.50 a month. 

“Teachers 45 years of age and under 55 should 
contribute a sum sufficient to purchase an annuity 
of $25 a month. 

“Teachers 55 years of age and over should con- 
tribute a sum sufficient to purchase an annuity of 
$17.50 per month. 

“Provision should be made by legislative enact- 
ment that the district be empowered to levy a tax 
each year which will enable it to pay annuities 
equal to the difference between what the teachers’ 
contributions will purchase and $75 per month. 


“Retirement shall be optional at or after 60 
years of age insofar as the teachers are concerned. 

“In the event of physical disability resulting 
either from accident or disease, the district will pay 
an annuity equal in amount to what the member’s 
contributions will purchase at the date the dis- 
ability occurs and $75 per month. 

“The by-laws of the association should provide 
that in the event a member’s contract with the 
district terminates for any reason there shall be 
refunded the total amount paid ‘in with interest. 


“Teachers who were members of the corps prior 
to 1912 but who did not join the association when 
it was organized should be permitted to join with- 
out penalty. Those who have since become mem- 
bers should be given credit for payments made in 
the form of penalties.” 


—Supt. Wm. J. O’Shea, of New York City, has 
approved religious instruction for children outside 
of school hours, as advocated recently by Cardinal 
Hayes and other speakers, at a meeting of Catholic 
school teachers in the public schools. At present 
the schools are cooperating with parents who wish 
their children to have religious instruction outside 
of school hours, according to a plan worked out sev- 
eral years ago by Dr. O’Shea and representatives of 
the Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. Supt. O’Shea 
believes the schools should not refuse the help that 
the churches of the various faiths give outside of 
school hours in their endeavors to build up the char- 
acter of the children. There is no doubt in his 
mind, he says, about the effectiveness of the 


churches in reducing crime. 
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Peterson Furniture 
or Laboratory and Library 













Student’s 
Physics 
Laboratory 
Table 


NO. 1105 






Student’s 
Laboratory 
Table 


NO. 939 


IMPROVEMENT 


. the result of constant research and 
development finds expression in 
PETERSON PRODUCTS, nationally- 
known for their quality, serviceability 
and beauty of design. 








A N N OO UN C ITN :-G 


"F DU ART iw: © 


OF HOME ECONOMICS EQUIPMENT 





The DU ART Line 


marks a decided step We shall be pleased 


forward in Home to answer promptly 
Economics Equip- with detailed infor- 
ment embodying mation, your inquiry 
SANITARY concerning our 
CLEANLINESS, NEW, COM- 
GREAT DURA- PLETE, DU ART 
BILITY and BEAU- LINE. 


TY OF DESIGN. 





Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


NEW YORK 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DISTRIBUTORS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN— 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KENT, O. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


HOUSTON 
DALLAS 
OMAHA 


BATON ROUGE 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. DENVER 


SHERIDAN, WYO. 
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STUDENTS’ CHEMISTRY DESK NO. 131 
12 FT. LONG—4 FT. WIDE—3 FT. HIGH 
ACCOMMODATES 48 STUDENTS IN 6 CLASSES. 





June, 1927 


Desks will accommodate 144 students, and afford indi- 
vidual storage space for each student’s equipment. 


Also provides 


six large general cupboards of full height, twenty-seven inches inside, to each Desk. 


We specialize in the manufacture of High Grade Laboratory Furniture. Our catalog showing a complete new line 


will be ready soon. 


Write for it now. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that we have added to our statt— 


MR. F. H. WIESE—‘The Founder of Standardised Laboratory Furniture” 
tory Equipment Department, and 


MR. A. E. KALTENBRUN, as Manager of our Central Sales Office, 810 Kimball Bldg.. 


Chicago, Ilinois. 


as Chiet .Engineer of our Labora- 


300 8. 


Wabash Ave., 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE LUNCHROOM PROBLEM IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

The board of superintendents of New York City 
has recommended to the board of education the 
adoption of a new plan which is to determine the 
future action in the developing and improving of 
school lunches. Under the new plan, the admin- 
istration and operation of school lunches in the 
elementary and junior high schools will become a 
part of the homemaking department. The director 
of this department will be assigned as director of 
school lunches. 

An assistant director of homemaking will be 
employed to act as operating manager of school 
lunches. The assistant director must be a qualified 
dietitian, and her duties will include the planning, 
preparation, and service of all food, the training 
and directing of employees in elementary and 
junior-high-school lunchrooms, and the opening of 
new lunchrooms, and other duties as prescribed by 
the homemaking director. All supervisory assist- 
ants in the operating department must be trained 
dietitians. 

The former position of manager of school lunches, 
under the new plan, will be changed to business 
manager of school lunches. The duties of this 
official will be the hiring of help in the various 
lunchrooms and kitchens, and the discharging of 
such employees as are inefficient in their work, as 
reported by the operating manager, provided each 
dismissal is approved by the associate superintend- 
ent attached to the homemaking department. The 
business manager will have charge of the purchase 
of supplies and equipment and will work in. co- 
operation with the superintendent of supplies. All 
requisitions for supplies and equipment must be 
signed by the director of homemaking. The busi- 
ness manager will also have charge of the trans- 
portation of food and will perform such other duties 
as may be prescribed by the homemaking director. 

In the operation of the new plan, concessionary 
service in elementary and junior high schools will 
be eliminated. The price of food in the lunchrooms 
will be determined by the board of superintendents 
after consideration and recommendation of the 
director of homemaking, the operating manager, 
and the business manager of school lunches. 

In order to effect a practical plan for financing 
the establishment of lunches in schools in which 
they are not now maintained, or to conduct lunches 
in schools in which concessionaries are now in 
charge, it is provided that a sum of $10,000 shall 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


be allotted to the department of homemaking as 
a turnover or revolving fund, for the purchase of 
equipment and such other expenses as may be nec- 
essary to organize and enlarge the school lunch 
work, 

The changes which are to be made are in the 
direction of a reduction of the annual cost of 
operating school lunchrooms. The recommendations 
of the board of superintendents are the result of 
conferences held with the chairman of the school 
lunch committee and the director of the home- 
making department in which reports were submit- 
ted as to the practice in use in Rochester, Butfalo, 
and Cleveland. 

SCHOOL STRIKES 

—At New Albany, Ind., 700 high-school students 
went on a strike because the school board failed 
to reappoint Principal Charles B. McLinn and Miss 
Alice Funk. They staged a parade about town and 
refused to return to school until the board had 
rescinded its action. The board is in a deadlock 
over the matter. 

—Two hundred students of the Jasonville High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana, went on a strike 
because the school board refused to retain Jerry 
Naugle, a coach of athletics, and two teachers. 


—Twelve hundred pupils went on a strike at 
Superior, Wis., because the school board dismissed 
Miss Dickinson, a _ high-school teacher. They 
paraded about the streets and remained away from 
school for several weeks. 


—The pupils of the Almont, Michigan, high 
school went on a strike over the dismissal of the 
superintendent. After the strike the schoolhouse, 
valued at $100,000, was burned. Incendiarism is 
charged. 

DR. BURRIS DIES SUDDENLY 

Dr. Benjamin J. Burris, formerly state super- 
intendent of public instruction for Indiana, died 
suddenly on April 27, while giving an address, at 
Hope. Dr. Burris was 45 years old. 

Dr. Burris was a graduate of the Central Nor- 
mal College of Danville, Ind., and attended the law 
schools at Danville, Indianapolis, and Bloomington. 
He had a varied teaching career, having served as 
teacher, principal and county superintendent in 
the Indiana schools, and later practiced law at 
Washington, Ind. 

Dr. Burris was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction under Dr. Horace Ellis 
in 1917, and was retained in office when Dr. Hines 





assumed the office of superintendent in 1919. In 
August, 1921, Dr. Burris became state superintend- 
ent, sueceeding Dr. Hines, who had resigned. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Miss Virginia Watson, secretary and chief 
clerk of the school board of East Aurora, IIl., has 
been reelected at a salary of $1,800. 

—The school-board election at Madison showed 
that Mrs. E. V. O’Shea, a candidate. received tive 
more votes than did Mrs. J. W. Madden. The latter 
demanded a recount and won out by 103 votes. 

—The city council of Durham, N. Car., has voted 
to retain Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Brogden as mem- 
bers of the school board. 


—The new members of the St. Louis, Mo., board 
of education are Arthur S. Wernemeyer, Dr. David 
C. Todd, and Henry P. Schroeder. 

—Mr. F. A. MeCornack has retired as president 
of the school board of Sioux City, Iowa, after a 
service of fifteen years. Mr. McCornack was hon- 
ored with a special dinner and program, attended 
by the members of the school board and representa- 
tives of every department of the school system. A 
large basket of flowers was presented to Mr. Me- 
Cornack at the conclusion of the program, and he 
responded with a brief talk, 

The new president of the school board is Mr. R. 
N. Van Horne. 


“AMERICAN” INVITES EDUCATORS 

—The American Seating Company has issued a 
general invitation to school executives, superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers to visit its Grand 
Rapids plant during the coming summer. The 
invitation has been given with the idea of giving 
school officials an opportunity to see the product 
which aids teaching so vitally in course of con- 
struction. 

The industrial campus covers sixteen and one- 
half acres of ground, with buildings which are per- 
haps the finest and most modern structures ever 
built for housing the manufacturing processes of 
a seating industry. The factory employs several 
thousand men and women and 85 skilled inspectors, 
and the school desk division alone has a daily 
production throughout the year of 2,500 school 
desks in a variety of models. 

The close relation of the school-seating problem 
with teaching methods should cause the invitation 
to be met with an enthusiastic reception by a large 
number of teachers and school officials. 


\— 
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Where Dependability } 
Counts Double/ 


For the institution with an isolated location, dependability of performance 


is a factor of first importance. 


Hence, when it comes to electrical refrigeration, a Lipman is usually in- 
stalled, as in the Holy Family Convent pictured above, situated in an out- 
lying suburb of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Full-automatic operation is another Lipman feature that commends it to 
institutions, such as schools, convents, hospitals, and the like. A simple 
thermostat setting and Lipman machines operate silently and efficiently, 
holding the desired temperature without attention. Decide today to in- 
vestigate automatic refrigeration for your school; use the coupon below 
for further information. 





138-194 Shirland Ave., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Please send me full particulars including Free Descriptive 
literature on Lipman Refrigerating Machines. 


rence = 








Model 420 Lipman. One of 
several Lipman Models de- 
signed especially for school 
and institutional service; all 
noted for dependable and eco- 
nomical performance. Once 
installed they require no fur- 
ther attention beyond an oc- 
casional oiling. Send for com- 
pletely descriptive bulletins. 
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GENERAL REFRIGERATION COMPANY 
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NICKEL PLATED ALUMINUM 


PERMALIU 















Serving Orays 


The 
Permalium 
Process 


—of nickel plating alumi- 
num is not new. It has 
been thoroughly tested in 
laboratories and in active 
service for over five years. 
Each Permalium Tray car- 
ries our absolute guarantee 
against peeling. 


therefore Always 


SANITARY 


SIX 
Distinct 
Advantages 


1. Sanitary 

Foods can’t get into the 
pores of the metal as 
in unplated aluminum 
trays. 

2. Easy to clean 
Simply wash with soap 
and water. Do not use 
steel wool or powder 
abrasives. 

3. Clean 

Won't soil linen, table 
tops and counter rails, 
etc. 

4. Attractive 

Rich, lustrous, mirror- 
like appearance is en- 
tirely in keeping with 
the finest of equipment. 
5. Light 

No material increase in 
weight. 

6. Longer life 

Due to reinforcing and 
extreme hardness of 
nickel. 


Manufacturers 
Attention! 


It will pay you to nickel plate 
your Aluminum by the Perma- 
lium Process. Write us for de- 
tails of licensing proposition. 





O steel wool or abrasive 

powders are necessary to 
maintain the bright, rich look- 
ing, mirror-like appearance of 
Permalium Serving Trays. The 
non-porosity of the nickel coat- 
ing absolutely prevents the en- 
trance of foods or liquids into 
the pores of the metal. For a 
thorough cleaning simply wash 
these trays with soap and 
water. 
Permalium Trays _ positively 
will not dirty table linen. Stain 
or aluminum oxidation — un- 
avoidable and so troublesome 
with unplated aluminum trays 
—is completely eliminated. At 
a worth while saving in linen 
bills, too! 
Permalium Serving Trays are 
the ideal sanitary tray for the 
school lunchroom. Write today 
to The Permalium Products 
Co., 3804 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, II1., 
for attractive cata- 
log with prices. 


COUPON—Tear out and mail today! 
The Permalium Products Co., 3804 8. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me catalog and prices on 
Permlium Nickel Plated Aluminum Trays. I have noted below style, size 
and quantity in which I am interested: 


Check Style— 


Round []; Oval (]: Rectangular () ; Length—— ; Width—— ; Quantity—— 


(Please write name, address, city and state in margin below.) 














the feature that 
makes a Sani Products 
installation so satisfac- 
tory for you. Ten years 
from now it will look as 
bright and attractive as 
the day it was installed. 
Send for our catalog of 
complete cafeteria and 
restaurant equipment. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
20 Sani Bldg. - North Chicago, Ill. 


Selling organization for Marietta Mfg. Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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The above is one of the 40 different chemistry tables manufactured by the 
Sheldon Company. Sheldon chemistry tables are built of oak material 
50% heavier than that used in ordinary furniture, and in addition are 
bolt re-enforced in every joint. Therefore, they will last the longest and 
serve the best, thus establishing the only true standard of economy. 
The coupon will bring you complete information. 


LABORATORY DESIGNS 
of PROVEN MERITS 


Immediately upon receipt of the handy coupon below, 
checked to indicate the laboratory, home economics 
and vocational furniture in which you are interested, 
we will mail you information concerning 300 Sheldon 
designs of proven merit which have been chosen by 
over 13,000 schools and colleges! 


O) Physics 
C) Biology 


Sheldon furniture is built in the largest factory of 
its kind in the world. It incorporates tested prin- 
ciples of construction which insure long-life service 
under the most rigorous conditions. 


It will pay you to consider the Sheldon proposition 
before you buy. The coupon presents an easy way 
to secure details quickly. 


E.H. Sheldon & Co. mfrs. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Please send us information on the items checked: 


C] Chemistry 


C) Agriculture 


Date of Purchase........ a cia are dbo ace reedeh Mea ection e sce pte 





(1) General Science 1) Drawing 
[]) Cooking O Art 
C1) Sewing C) Commercia] 


[] Manual Training 





54 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, 
Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 
Mental Measurements in the Washington Schools 

The Division of Tests and Measurements of the 
Superintendent’s Office, District of Columbia Public 
Schools, has completed its work of giving standard- 
ized mental tests to every child in the school system. 
A reorganization based on the results of these tests 
is well under way. Children are being put in classes 
according to their mental capacities. Teaching 
methods have been changed to meet the mentalities 
in the new grouping. More rapid progress for those 
of mentalities above the average is possible. More 
individual instruction for those belew*the average 
is already provided. The whole intention of the 
measurement work is to assist and develop the indi- 
vidual child and avoid the past levelling process of 
the ordinary promotion system. 

It is now four years since the work started. Its 
success is shown by the progress of children grouped 
as a result of the tests in 1923-24. In that year 
495 pupils were given an extra promotion because 
they showed by the tests special mentality. Of 
these to date only nineteen have failed. 

When first applied more or less opposition arose 
from parents. This has largely disappeared. Miss 
Jessie LaSalle, in charge of the testing, states: 

“There have been innumerable instances of par- 
ents who began as bitter opponents of the tests 
only to become staunch supporters of the work when 
they saw the results achieved with their children. 
The effect upon the pupils has been exactly con- 
trary to the predictions of the antagonists. Instead 
of feeling humiliated they become happier and more 
interested when they discover themselves surrounded 
by pupils their own mental and physical size. 
Formerly the laggards had come to expect that they 
would not be promoted and had given up trying. 
Their repeated failures eventually brought them 
into association with children much younger and 
smaller, which had a bad psychological effect all 
around. 

“Bright children often became frustrated and 
broken with the constant drag of the duller chil- 


dren on their intellectual progress. This now is 
remedied. 

“Seldom does a child realize he has been segre- 
gated, especially if he has been put with a slower 
group where there might be some humiliation in 
the realization. The very fact that he was of the 
type of mentality to be so classified speaks for his 
lack of sensitiveness and alertness which would 
make him conscious of the shift.” 


Fire Resistance of Hollow Tile 

Fire tests of hollow load-bearing wall tile have 
recently been completed at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 

The safe and economical use of hollow tile, as of 
other masonry materials, for load-bearing, party, 
and fire walls requires knowledge not only of the 
strength of walls under conditions of everyday use 
but also of the strength and fire resistance under 
conditions imposed by severe fires. Prior to the 
initiation of the work herein reported, only a few 
tests have been made. The Hollow Building Tile 
Association, recognizing the limitations that were 
being imposed on the use of the products of their 
members because of the lack of information on 
behavior under conditions of use, established in 
1920 a research fellowship which has been con- 
tinuous since that time. Several series of fire tests 
with compression and other auxiliary tests of indi- 
vidual tile have been completed. 

The initial part of the fire-resistance work con- 
sisted of tests of tile from nineteen different plants, 
the tests being made by fire application on one side 
of piers 1 ft. wide and 6 ft. high. The main object 
was to determine the fire effects on the individual 
units. The results of this series of tests gave in- 
formation which made possible the selection of a 
minimum number of plants for supplying tile, of 
the various types and common designs, for tests of 
large walls (11 by 16 feet) such that the full range 
in fire resistance of the product as manufactured 
would be developed. The latter series consisted of 
fire-endurance tests (and a few fire and water 
tests) of plastered and unplastered walls, tested 
unrestrained, restrained and loaded, the range in 
thickness being from 8 to 16 inches. Additional 
tests of smaller walls (4 by 4 feet) were added in 
order to include more types of tile and to bring out 
the maximum resistance period developed by the 
heavier walls. This series of tests was further aug- 
mented by tests of small walls built of tile embody- 


ing certain features promising increased fire 
resistance. 

The second series of fire tests was made to deter- 
mine the intluence of certain factors, such as size of 
unit and effectiveness of plaster, and of certain 
changes which can be made in the manufacturing 
process. 

Ground burnt-clay additions to three different 
kinds of clay of 0, 24%, 5, or 10 per cent by volume 
of grog content were used. The walls of tile with 
no grog or only small amounts withstood longer 
fire exposures than those built of tile having 5 or 
10 per cent grog. A microscopic examination of 
fractures of tile containing grog showed minute 
cracks, probably from drying or burning shrinkage, 
radiating from the grog particles into the clay 
matrix. These fine cracks were apparently respon- 
sible for the difference in fire effects noted. 

Tile with combustible filler (sawdust) to the 
amount of 0, 5, 10, and 15 per cent were tested. 
It was found that additions of combustible filler 
up to 15 per cent to clays, more especially to the 
dense burning clays, will increase fire resistance. 
Large amounts added to clays that normally give 
tile of low strength may decrease the strength to 
such an extent as to make the tile unsuitable for 
load-bearing walls. 

It was found that moderate fillets of up to 14- or 
%-inch radius are desirable, but that larger fillets 
are not beneficial. ; 


The tests showed that tile should be burned to a 
normal degree of maturity, but that hard-burned 
tile are more susceptible to fire damage. These, as 
well as other tests, particularly those in the first 
series, indicate that there is no advantage from the 
fire-resistance standpoint in underburning. 

Numerous tests with fire exposures of one and 
one half hours or longer duration show that, prop- 
erly applied, gypsum plaster of acceptable grade, 
and also cement plaster with lime substitutions of 
50 per cent or less by volume, will stay in place 
throughout fire exposures up to the fusion point of 
the plaster. These tests also show that many un- 
plastered walls which would be damaged by short 
fire exposures would suffer only minor damage if 
plastered. Later tests of furred walls show that 
the use of furring and plaster will further decrease 
the susceptibility to damage of the structural part 
of the wall. 

The third series of fire tests consist of fire-en- 
durance tests and fire-and-water tests of large walls, 
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This practical, sanitary stream 


means that children are free from contamination 


A side-stream fountain is safer than any other type. But only Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains provide PRACTICAL automatic stream control, which 
makes these side-stream fountains not only safer but practical to drink from. 
Children are freed from the dangers of drinking water infection, because the 
drinking mound is at the ideal drinking height—and kept so constantly regard- 
less of pressure variations. Write for details to The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 


Warren, Ohio. 


HALSEY TAYLOR Drinking Fountains 


Senior High School 
Lincoln, Neb. 


supplemented with a number of tests of walls 4 ft. 
high in the small furnace. 

Forty-six full walls of this series were sub- 
jected to tests in the large furnace. A number of 
these walls were divided into two sections, each 8 ft. 
long and embodying variation, such as change of 
plaster or mortar in one section, so that in effect 
two tests were made simultaneously. On this basis 
73 tests of large walls were made. Of these, four 
were subjected to fire and water tests. In addition, 
approximately the same number of small walls, 4 ft. 
square, were subjected to fire tests. 

As indicated by the tests the ability of tile walls 
to carry load under fire exposure is governed by the 
kind of clay used for the tile and the design of the 
units. A few 8-inch unplastered walls, which were 
built of light-weight tile, of very dense tile, or of 
heavier tile of comparatively low-unit strength, 
failed under the applied working load or were dam- 
aged to such extent as to make them unsafe after 
fire exposures of 25 minutes to two hours. All other 
walls carried the working load up to or beyond the 
useful limit, as determined by temperature trans- 
mission, for all periods up to eight hours. 

The fire damage varied greatly in amount, de- 
pending mainly upon the kind of clay used and 
upon the design of the units. Tile from some 
sources showed little effects after the fire exposure 
and units from others suffered material damage 
after relatively short fires. The fire damage to the 
individual units consisted mainly in the fracture 
of the webs holding the exposed shells. The damage 
rarely extended beyond the first longitudinal web 
except after long exposures. 


The deflection of walls unrestrained at the top or 
vertical edges was away from the fire, being about 
5 inches maximum at the top of 8-in. walls and 3 
inches at the top of 12-in. walls. In cooling, all of 
the test walls returned to within 2 inches of their 
original positions. The deflection of restrained or 
loaded walls was toward the fire, being a maximum 
at the center of the wall. For 8-in. walls the move- 
ment at this point during the fire varied from 14 to 
2 inches and in cooling they returned to within less 
than 1% inch from the original undeflected position. 
The amount of deflection decreased with increased 
wall thickness, being for 12-in. walls from % to 1 
inch, with recovery to within % inch from the orig- 
inal position. 

According to present specifications, an average 
temperature rise of not more than 139 degrees C. 


(Davis & Wilson, Archt.) 


250 degrees F.) is permitted under asbestos pads 
placed on the unexposed side of the wall when sub- 
jected to the standard fire exposure for durations 
equal to the fire-resistance period required. The 
average periods developed in the tests for given 
wall thicknesses are from one half to one hour 
longer than these values. 

Dependent and Delinquent Children 

A report of interest to school authorities has 
just been issued by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
giving statistical and other information on children 
under institutional care. It includes data relative 
to dependent, neglected, and delinquent children in 
institutions, and under the supervision of other 
agencies for the care of children. 

The first section of the report relates mainly to 
dependent and neglected children and gives statis- 
tics for the following classes of organizations: 
Institutions for dependent children or for adults 
and children; child-placing societies; humane and 
protective societies; and day nurseries. 

The second section of the report includes statis- 
tics for dependent adults; that is, inmates of homes 
for the aged, infirm, or destitute, temporary shelters 
for the homeless and unemployed, and homes for 
convalescents or incurables. The statistics show 
approximately 80,000 persons in such homes in 
1923. 

The third section deals primarily with inmates 
of institutions for juvenile delinquents. Detailed 
information for this class was obtained from 145 
institutions receiving children on court commit- 
ment. In combination with the above, similar data 
are presented for prisoners under 18 years of age 
in prisons and reformatories, and somewhat less 
comprehensive data for those in jails and work- 
houses. 

Institutions for dependent children are conducted 
largely under private auspices. Institutions for 
delinquents are nearly all public (i.e., state, county, 
or city) institutions. For all classes of organiza- 
tions combined, the number of children in institu- 
tions or under supervision in 1923 was 404,678. 
This total was made up as follows: 

In institutions primarily for dependent children 141,083 


In institutions for adults and children......... 10,272 
Under care of child-placing societies........... 67,168 
Bt MPO 56.4-6 60.9.66.4:0 5 6:65546 68005 e046 gareean 22,822 
Own homes, with aid of mothers............... 121,412 
In institutions primarily for juvenile delin- 
INN 4.5 6:03 60058 S 08S 998 5R TNE CCS eI06 0 0es eS ER 30,115 
Other institutions or agencies.............ccceee 11,806 
OE 6 6-40 645 Od NS4dSE 20S SRE we POWERS ECHO 404,678 


Auto- | Stream 
matic { Control 


keeps the stream at uniform height 
regardless of pressure changes. The 
stream is never too high, never too 
low — always in bowl, not on the 
floor. The two-stream pro- 

jector makes it impracti- 

eal for lips to touch the 

source of supply. 





District of Columbia Schools and the Accept- 
ance of Gifts 

At a recent meeting of the board of education the 
following recommendation of its committee on rules 
was adopted: 

“Gifts of permanent equipment or material 
should not be received by any school official unless 
formally offered to and accepted by the board of 
education, and all offers of gifts of permanent 
equipment or material should be. referred to the 
committee on building, grounds, and equipment for 
consideration and recommendation before final 
action is taken by the board of education.” 

Considerable discussion has arisen, particularly 
in parent-teacher associations, over this ruling. 
Some of them seem to feel that it is an attempt 
on the part of the school board to control the 
finances of these associations. The board, on the 
other hand, states that no such purpose is in mind. 
It desires, however, to guard against the receipt of 
gifts on the part of any of the school officials or 
employes which would be unsuitable for school pur- 
poses under accepted policies of the school system, 
or which would entail money for installation or up- 
keep when no funds might be available for the 
purpose. 

Death of School Supervisor, Washington, D. C. 

Benjamin W. Murch, 69, for the past eleven years 
superintendent of schools of the first division of the 
District of Columbia, has died after 40 years of 
continuous service in the public schools of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Murch came to Washington from 
Maine in 1887, and held various positions until 
made a supervisor nineteen years ago. 


Retirement of Principal of the City Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Anne M. Goding, principal of the City Nor- 
mal School for white teachers of the District of 
Columbia, has resigned, the resignation to take ef- 
fect at the close of the present year. At that time 
she will have completed 26 years’ service as prin- 
cipal of this school. She has been, for 34 years, a 
member of the faculty of the school, and for 44 
years connected with the Washington public-school 
system. 


Miss Goding has been an active advocate of plans 
recently adopted by the board of education to in- 
crease the course of instruction in this school from 
two to three years. With the coming school year 

(Concluded on Page 126) 
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King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada. The menus have helped 
to bring fame to this Canadian 
Hotel. Equipped with Vulcans 
by the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany, Toronto. 





The Walt Whitman Hotel, 
Camden, N. J. A home-like 
atmosphere and good food draw 
friends to this hotel, Kitchen is 
Vulcan-equipped. 





Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
One of Canada’s foremost! 
Changed from coal to Vulcan. 
Installation by Montreal Light, 
Heat © Power Co. 


4 


The “United-American” Hotels 
are rapidly changing to VULCAN 


Vulcan-equipped kitchen in the King Edward Hotel 


jae. a few years ago, the fifty-four hotels that compose 
the United-American System, were equipped with coal- 
burning ranges. Today, many of these kitchens are Vulcan- 
equipped. The others are rapidly changing to the Vulcan 
Hot-top gas range. Thisis more than a tribute — it is a trend! 
Why this change? The inadequacy of the old-time coal range 

is the answer. Coal means storage costs, extra-labor costs, 
hot uncomfortable kitchens, no heat control. Vulcan stands 
for perfect control based on a red hot spot and graduated 
heat zones. Cooler kitchens! Better cooking results! Lower 


fuel costs! 


Most gas ranges are an advance over the coal range. But 
the Vulcan, with its patented aeration plate, 4 ring-control, 
strong direct flame—the Vulcan leads the gas range field. 

If you are re-equipping an old kitchen, or planning a new 
one, you should have all the facts before you. Just send for 
your free copy of the Vulcan book. Hotel Department, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York. 


“ny. 


ULCAN | 


GAS RANGES 
ns 


NOTOLULULULULULULCULULOLULULULOLUE 


RAARAL 










The Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Vulcan installation by 
L. Barth & Company. 





2) 


The Hawthorne Hotel, Salem, 
Mass. This new hotel in the 
New England group favors the 
Vulcan. Installation by Salem 
Gas and Light Company. 


The Utica Hotel, Utica, N. Y. 
One of the early installations in 
a “United-American” hotel. 
Its Vulcans have stood the test 


of years! 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION > 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 


every school requirement. 


cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 
service. 





low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mga. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 





(Concluded from Page 124) 

the new plan will go into operation and many 
changes in the details of the school’s operation will 
become effective. Miss Goding states in her resig- 
nation that she feels that as she would reach the 
retirement age very soon, her successor should be 
selected and these changes should be put into opera- 
tion by the successor and not by herself. 


American Council on Education 

The annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education was held during the past month in 
Washington, D. C. Representatives from various 
educational organizations and institutions from all 
parts of the United States attended. The program 
was largely to do with cooperation between the in- 
dustries and educational institutions. Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, head of the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago, urged upon the council 
a special study of education in all of its branches 
throughout the United States by a committee com- 
posed of educators, and men and women from vari- 
ous professions and occupations, to develop a pro- 
gram which might serve as a guide to development 
in the future. Dr. Judd feels that education, at 
present, is cut up into too many badly articulated 
divisions. He believes the entire field should be re- 
viewed by a competent committee interested in the 
final productions of all educational endeavors and 
not in any particular stages in the educational 
program. 

The executive secretary of the council reports 
total expenditures for all branches of its work dur- 
ing the past year of $109,184.60. A budget for the 
present year of approximately $176,000 was 


approved. 


Economy in Use of Lumber in Manual-Training 
Work 

The Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a circular addressed 
to school officials and manual-training teachers in 
publie and private schools of the country, urging a 
more economical use of lumber in manual-training 
work. Attention is called to the fact that cheaper 
grades of lumber can often be used to just as good 
purposes as absolutely clear stock. Short lengths 
can often be used as advantageously as 16-foot clear 
boards, which investigation shows is so often pur- 
chased for manual-training purposes. The small 
pieces called for by most of the manual-training 


work can be cut from low-grade lumber containing 
knots and other defects. To do so would be to help 
the movement for better utilization of low grades 
in lumber. Most of the greatest wastes of timber, 
according to the Forest Service, comes from our 
failure to find and devise uses for the lower grade 
materials. The entire cost of lumber can be lowered 
somewhat by developing a market for this low-grade 
lumber. Manual-training departments, by using it, 
can do much to encourage its use in those indus- 
tries which use small pieces of standard sizes. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards. Brick-Wall 
Investigations 

A helpful report on the strength of brick masonry 
will be available soon to school authorities, and 
others interested in buildings. During the year 
1926 the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in cooperation 
with the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
of America, conducted a series of tests on brick 
masonry which, from the size and number of test 
specimens and control, and measurement of varia- 
bles, is noteworthy and unique. 


While brick masonry is one of the oldest re- 
corded types of construction, there has been prac- 
tically no data upon which to erect standards. 
This lack of fundamental information is probably 
largely responsible for the present unsatisfactory 
state of specification writing as applied to brick, 
and the wide variation in building-code require- 
ments concerning brick masonry. 

The investigation may be considered as divided 
into two sections. The first section consists of an 
investigation of the properties of individual bricks. 
These bricks are representative of four types of 
commercial production and are believed to be 
typical. Information gained from the results of 
this work has been made use of already by one of 
our national societies devoted to standardization. 
The second section consists in the construction and 
test of walls as hereinafter described. The results 
obtained from the individual tests, correlated with 
the results obtained from the masonry tests, give 
information directly applicable to the formulation 
of standards and specifications for brick. 

The program consists of tests on 153 walls, 
divided into four series. The variables consist of 
2 types of workmanship, 4 kinds of clay brick, 3 
kinds of mortar, and different types of construction 
covering 8- and 12-in. solid walls and the various 
8- and 12-in. hollow walls used by the Common 


Brick Manufacturers’ Association. Tests on the 
association’s 4-in. economy wall are also included. 

The results secured from the tests on hollow 
walls of brick will be of interest because they will 
help to answer the question as to whether the 
traditional solid masonry may not be in part re- 
placed by a wall which permits a more economical 
utilization of the material. 


The two types of workmanship have several dis- 
tinctive features, the chief one being the practical 
absence of vertical-joint filling for the walls in 
series 1, as against complete filling of joints in 
series 2, 3, and 4. Series 1 was constructed by 
contract, to secure a grade of workmanship com- 
parable to uninspected commercial work. Series 
2, 3, and 4 are constructed by day labor with rather 
careful supervision. However, no laboratory refine- 
ments are introduced for the walls. 

The mortars are a 1:3 lime-sand, a 1:1:6 lime- 
cement-sand, and a 1:3 cement-sand, all by volume, 
though the actual mixing is by weight, correction 
being made for the moisture content of the sand. 
In series 2, 3, and 4 an amount of hydrated lime 
equal to 10 per cent by volume of the cement is 
added to the 1:3 cement-sand mortar. It was 
originally intended to have the four grades of brick 
(cne for each series) correspond to the four grades 
specified by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, viz., soft, medium, hard, and vitrified. On 
testing the brick it was found that they graded as 
follows: 

A. S. T. M. Grades in— 


. Com- Modulus of 
Brick for— pression Rupture Absorption 
Series 1.. Medium Vitrified Medium 
Series 2.. Medium Hard Soft 
Series 5.. Hard Hard Soft 
Series 4.. Vitrified Vitrified Hard 


In addition to the tests made to determine the 
A. S. T. M. grade, additional tests were made for 
tensile strength and strength in shear, for absorp- 
tion without boiling, and for rate of absorption. 


The walls are 6 ft. long by approximately 9 ft. 
high and of nominal thickness of 4, 8, and 12 in., 
depending upon the type of construction. For each 
wall a corresponding small wall or wallette, 18 in. 
long by 34 in. high, is built. The walls are tested 
by loading concentrically to the maximum in the 
10,000,000-pound compression machine. Strain 


measurements are taken both horizontally and ver- 
tically. On some walls readings are taken for re- 
peated application of load. 
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Every School Needs a “Van” Cafeteria 


VERY school needs a cafeteria. Ergo, every Seite 
. ,a “*Van”’ Cafeteria in 
school needs a “Van” Cafeteria— because econ- the Bolton High School, 
oe e Alexandria, La. In circle be- 
omy, dependability and lasting endurance are fun- low, kitchen of the Bolton 

o,¢ ° ig ool. 
damental qualities of “Van” Equipment. Any “Van” ad 

wer view, an unusually large 


user (there are thousands) will tell you why! noo > oe 
W. Va. 
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Our Engineers will gladly show you how a “Van” Cafeteria 
will meet your needs. Or, if you require replacements, how 
to fill these most advantageously. There is no difference in 
cost. You can judge for yourself the difference in calibre 
between “Van” Equipment and any other. 
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The second floor pupils, following out 
their usual drill, rushed to the Tubular 
Fire Escape and slid down singly to 
the ground, where they formed in line 


again and marched off, led by the 


teachers.99 , 


The Potter Tubular Slide 


was used in their escape 


Write for this Book 


It has information relative to the rigid 


inspection and rules governing fire escapes. 
It shows why seemingly safe protection 
in case of fire is inadequate, dangerous, 
and contains valuable information every 
school board should know. 


This is not a catalog but a re- 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION mepessery ts obtain the appre 


1858 Conway Building 


THE STATE PRINTING OF TEXTBOOKS 

Periodically a bill pops up in some one of the 
legislatures of the Western states providing for the 
state printing of textbooks. Such a bill has made 
its appearance biennially for several years in the 
State of Oregon and again made its appearance 
during the past winter. 

The State of California has for years operated a 
state textbook printing plant, and is frequently 
asked as to its operation. The public officials iden- 
tified with the scheme defend it, while the educators 
of the state have never favored it. C. C. Chapman 
of Portland, Oregon, desirous of getting at the 
truth regarding the state textbook printing scheme 
directed a series of questions to Dr. Elwood P. 
Cubberly, the distinguished California educator. 
The first of these was: “Is state printing a suc- 
cess?” to which Dr. Cubberly made the following 
reply: 

“It is not a success, though it can hardly be said 
to be a complete failure. The quality of many of 
the state-printed textbooks has in the past been so 
poor that they have been in part laid aside by the 
schools, and other textbooks bought from textbook 
publishers from local funds of the districts. You 
see, the districts are permitted to buy ‘supple- 
mental textbooks,’ and under that authority they 
purchase textbooks that are better and more satis- 
factory from an educational standpoint, as well as 
being more durable in use. The state-printed text- 
books have been inferior in printing, paper and 
binding to those which can be purchased from text- 
book publishers, so they wear out more quickly. 
Also, their contents, the text itself, often is not so 
satisfactory from an educational standpoint as that 
of books which could be obtained in the open mar- 
ket. The texts, too, are adopted for a long period 
of years, and when a new and better textbook ap- 
pears we are not only not free to use it but, when 
a change is made, the cost for new plates is an 
additional burden the taxpayers must carry.” 

“Do you meant that the texts are not up to date?” 

“Some of them are not exactly up-to-date in mate- 
rial, but that is not so important as the fact that 
they at times do not represent the best in educa- 
tional method. There is a constant improvement 
going on in educational method and in textbooks. 
As better methods are developed it is important to 
have textbooks which make possible the use of 
better methods. The textbook publishers are right 
on their toes to supply this demand, but a state 


CHICAGO 


cannot adapt itself quickly, and continues to put 
out textbooks which are not so serviceable educa- 
tionally. By purchasing direct from publishers, our 
schools would be enabled to supply textbooks which 
are adapted to the best instructional methods, with 
the result that the pupils would be benefited educa- 
tionally far more than is possible where teaching 
method is restricted within the limitations of one 
textbook uniform for the whole state. State print- 
ing of necessity means uniformity in textbooks for 
the whole state, whereas every educator knows that 
our schools and children vary widely in needs.” 
The Question of Cost 

Mr. Chapman then discussed the question of cost, 
and the following discussion ensued: 

Chapman: “Undoubtedly yeu have seen the cost 
report to which I have referred; is it accurate 
otherwise?” 

Cubberly: “It does not include a number of 
overhead charges such as interest, depreciation, and 
replacements on the machinery and equipment re- 
quired. These would be a material item if com- 


oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
APPRECIATION IN SCHOOLWORK 


The efficiency of a school system depends in 
large measure on the confidence of teachers and 
principals in the leadership of the superintendent. 
The superintendent must be fair and generous in 
his relations with teachers. Work that is con- 
spicuously good should receive cordial acknowl- 
edgment. Work that is not satisfactory should 
be the subject of frank and just criticism and 
should be accompanied by definite constructive 
suggestions for correcting deficiencies. The 
teacher should be made to feel that the attitude 
of the superintendent is entirely friendly; that 
teacher and superintendent are sharing in a com- 
mon problem, finding a way to overcome the diffi- 
culties which caused the unsatisfactory results. 
Many times teachers have been known to say, 
when presented with unfavorable reports: “But 
nobody ever told me that my work was not satis- 
factory.” This is unfair to the teacher, unfair to 
the pupils, unfair to the school system, and in the 
end means failure for the supervisory official who 
does not do his duty. Teachers usually respect 
the supervisor who is fair and just in his dealings 
with them. 

—R. W. WILSON, Paterson, N. J. 
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val of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. 





puted, and undoubtedly would show the real cost 
per pupil per year to be materially in excess of that 
reported.” 

Chapman: ‘Who pays this excess cost, the over- 
head cost?” 

Cubberly: ‘‘The state, of course.” 

Chapman: “That means, it comes out of whoever 
pays the taxes, the same as do the costs that are 
reported ?” 

Cubberly: “Oh, yes, it is just as real a cost to 
the taxpayer; it cannot be escaped. To this must be 
added the nominal cost for the textbooks supplied, 
and the cost of supplying the so-called supple- 
mentary textbooks and so-called reference books, 
which the schools purchase for use to supplement 
the textbooks which the state supplies. The school 
districts will always manage to buy the books they 
feel are needed to give the children the best instrue- 
tion. If the more intelligent districts cannot buy 
the preferred textbooks by charging the cost to one 
account, they will charge it to another. but will get 
good textbooks. Most California school districts are 
progressive, and they are determined to have the 
best for their children. The taxpayers not only have 
to pay for the textbooks selected for use by the 
district, but also for the textbooks furnished by the 
state.” 

Chapman: “To recapitulate, the net result of 
state printing, so far as the taxpayer is concerned, 
is an increased cost while so far as the schools are 
concerned, it is an educational disadvantage to use 
the uniform state-printed textbooks, insofar as 
they are used, rather than to use textbooks such as 
may be purchased from textbook publishers and 
have liberty as to choice. You would strongly ad- 
vise then against any state embarking in state 
printing of textbooks?” 

Cubberly: “Yes, though primarily on educational 
grounds, because of uniformity imposed and the im- 
possibility of procuring the best texts as they ap- 
pear; incidentally on economic grounds, because it 
results in such waste that the final cost to the tax- 
payer is greater with state printing than it is by 
purchasing textbooks from publishers.” 








—Waukesha, Wis. Under the new time schedule 
adopted for the junior and senior high schools, 
school sessions begin at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and close at 3:30 in the afternoon. The regular 
lunch period of an hour and fifteen minutes will be 
continued as at present. 
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----- Why pay $8,000 to $10,000 
a room for an old style School? 


N° school board that has investigated the modern 

sanitary, economical, Fireproof Asbestos School 
Building will continue to pay from $8,000 to $10,000 
a room for the ordinary, old style school building. 


Machine methods, standardized design and large 
scale production have resulted in an entirely new and 
better type of school building for rural schools and 
Consolidated School Districts. : 


Where the old style of school was built, these new 
school buildings are manufactured, with all the savings 
in cost that go with large scale manufacturing. 


The old style of school building was designed by a 
local builder or architect who knew little of the special 
requirements of school work. These new style asbestos 
schools are designed by experts and are carefully 
planned with a view to convenience, proper lighting, 
cleanliness and good taste. 


The new style of school costs about one-third as much 
as the old to build. It costs less to heat and less to 
maintain. 


Asbestos 


It can be had in any number of rooms from one up 
to the maximum requirements of a Consolidated 
District. 


It is warm in winter and cool in summer, because 
asbestos is a splendid insulator that keeps the warmth 
in during cold weather and keeps the heat out when 
summer comes. » 


Manufactured from weather-proof, fire-proof, ver- 
min-proof material, these schools deteriorate less than 
any other type of building. Their asbestos roofs can’t 
rot; never leak; and grow harder and stronger as the 
years pass. The same is true of the walls. 


The simple design makes it easy to erect these schools. 
Only common labor is needed. 


Now is the time to prepare for next fall’s demands. 
Write us, stating the number of rooms required and 
number of pupils to be accommodated in the various 
rooms and we will advise you as to the cost. 


Buildings Company 


Liberty Trust Building — Broad and Arch Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factory, Ambler, Pa. 
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A Superintendent’s Letter to His Principals 


To the Principals and Heads of Departments: 
Standard tests of classroom achievement are 
of great value in administration and supervision 
when properly used. They show the supervisor 
where there is wrong emphasis in teaching if 
it exists, and every good teacher knows that if 
does exist. The results of standard tests fur 
nish the basis of comparison with the standard 
achievements of good school systems, grade by 
grade and subject by subject. 
where drill and practice are needed and also 
where further drill and practice are not nec- 


essary. 


The tests show 


By no means the least beneficial result from 
standard tests is the fact that through the use 
of these tests the class itself knows how it stands 
in comparison with a standard achievement, 
and the individual pupils knows how he stands 
in this respect. 

‘Tests of classroom achievement, however, like 
most good things, may be used in such a way 
that the good effects are offset to a considerable 
extent by the bad effects. 
testing are likely to exist to a greater degree 


The bad results from 


if the purpose of using standard tests are not 
kept constantly, in the forefront of the super 
visor’s planning. 

The main: purpose or aim in using standard 
tests should always be the improvement of edu 
cational achievement by teachers and pupils. 
All other aims and purposes must be kept sub- 
ordinate to these. They should not be used 
for comparisons among schools in the same 
school system. The achievement of one school, 
or of one grade in the same school, is con- 
ditioned by too many things over which the 
principal and the teacher have no control to 
make this comparison a profitable part of super- 
vision or administration. 

It sometimes happens that even when the 
main purpose as stated above is kept clearly in 
mind the bad effeets overbalance the good. A 
supervising principal may aim to improve the 
work of a particular class or teacher in some 
particular subject such as arithmetic by posting 
the results of testing two or more fifth grades 
in her buildings. By means of the tests and 
comparisons the achievement of the poorer 
grades (and possibly of all of them) may be 
hettered in arithmetic, and still the total result 
may be bad. 

That the first requisite for a good school is 
a good teacher is accepted by everyone. But 
we do not always remember an equally impor- 
tant truism, viz: that a teacher who is not 
happy in her schoolwork is never a_ good 
teacher. If a teacher gets the impression that 
her class is being tested for the sake of records 
und comparisons she becomes worried and nerv- 
ous. She drives her pupils because she thinks 
she is being driven. She loses her efficiency 
through attempting to be efficient. 

In like manner the supervising principal may 
easily lose her efficiency by attempting to be 
efficient, because the larger purpose of the cam- 
paign of supervision is lost sight of in the dust 
of the little skirmish over some minor objective. 

Records and scores should always be consid- 
ered only as some of the means by which we 
uttain our objectives. They must not be allowed 
to become the objectives themselves. 

Standard tests cannot be justified unless they 
improve instruction and the results of instruc- 
tion. That they can be made to do just this 
when properly used is a well-established prin- 
ciple in the methodology. of supervision. On 
the other hand, it is certain that in some cities 
the use of standard tests has resulted in a lessen- 
ing of the efficiency of instruction and the re- 
sults of instruction. This is almost sure to be 
the result if the tests are used for the purpose 
of making good record scores for the sake of 


publicity or “for the purpose of arousing a 
friendly rivalry among teachers and classes.” 
Such “friendly rivalry” is. too liable to spoil the 
peace of mind and good will of teachers. 

The only record or class score that a super- 
visor should encourage a teacher or class to 
excel is the previous score of that class never 
the score of some other teacher's class. 

Let not the servant become the master, 

—Superintendent of Schools. 
A COST DISTRIBUTION CHART FOR 
SCHOOL USE 

Mr. H. H. Davis, of the Division of Tests 
and Measurements, St. Louis, Mo., has devised 
a cost distribution chart in order to present a 
large number of vital cost figures in handy 
reference form. The chart will be particularly 
useful to the school executive in comparing 
present cost statistics of the school system with 
similar figures for other years, or with figures 
trom other cities for the same year. 

It is also useful in answering the ever pres 
ent questions on costs. 

The chart should be used in three ways: 

1. By leaving blank items three and nine, 
the current costs for the year are displayed. 

2. By using “Imputed Interest” and “De- 
preciation” in items three and nine respective- 
ly, the frue cost of education for the year is 
shown. 

3. By using “Debt Service” and “Capital 
Outlay” in items three and nine, the distribu 
tion of expenditures is set forth. 

A set of three charts filled out in the above 
ways and placed in the hands of the superin- 
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tendent at the close of each fiscal year enableg 
him to answer at once most of the cost queg. 
tions raised. 

In filling out the items of General Control, 
Auxiliary Activities, Instruction, Co-ordinate 
Activities, Operation of Plant, Fixed Charges, 
and Maintenance, the rules of the Bureau of 
Education for reporting school costs are used, 
Where Debt Service and Capital Outlay are 
computed the rules of the department for re 
porting those items may be followed. 

Depreciation is figured on the cost value of 
the plant and equipment at a rate determined 
for the city using the blank. There should 
probably be neither depreciation nor apprecia- 
tion computed on the value of the land. 

Imputed Interest is the interest, at current 
rate for municipal long time loans, on the pres- 
ent value of the school plant. Since the annual 
depreciation represents wealth consumed in 
education, the value of the plant after deprecia- 
tion represents the amount of wealth tied up in 
educational projects. 

The column at the left, headed “Total Cost 
by ‘Types of Expenditures,” shows the total cost 
of General Control, Auxiliary Activities, ete: 
The column at the right, headed “Per Cent of 
Grand Total,” shows what part of the total cost 
of education goes to General Control, Auxiliary 
Activities, ete. The columns in the body of 
the chart, headed “Teachers’ College and High 
School,” show the cost of General Control, 
Auxiliary Activities, ete., distributed to kinds 
of schools, and also the annual cost per pupil 
for each. 


At the bottom of the chart are shown the Grand 


Total Cost (which, of course, must be the sum 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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1, To show current cost. 2. To show total cost. 
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To show total expenditure. 


A USEFUL FORM FOR DISTRIBUTING SCHOOL COSTS. 
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TRADE MARK 


Vo better built than Davabilt! 


RR itis the be tests have proven 





that the best does not always 

cost the most. Superintend- 
ents of Schools, Business Managers, 
Purchasing Agents, Architects and 
authorities on school construction 
recognize Durabilt Steel Lockers as 
a superior product and in the light 
of these facts it was inevitable that 
they should award to Durabilt a 
volume of orders which has made it 
necessary to operate our modern 
factory continuously day and night 
in the producing of this quality 
product. 





Main Floor Corridor. 
As a result of our large production 

we have effected numerous econo- 

mies which have been passed to [a : 

the ultimate user in the form of ex- 
ceptionally attractive prices, making 
Durabilt the greatest locker value 
on the market today. 


It is evident to anyone who makes 
a comparison of the points of supe- 
riority of Durabilt Steel Lockers 
that they back up the slogan 


‘No better built than Durabilt!” 





Because of these reasons Durabilt 
Steel Lockers are used in the best 
schools of Chicago, Detroit, Phila- Second Floor Corridor. 
delphia, Houston, Denver, Portland, 
San Francisco, Trenton and hun- 
dreds of other important cities 
where quality in equipment is just 
as paramount as quality in person- 
nel of staff. 





Team Room Lockers. 


While you will find a few of the 
many applications of Durabilt Steel 
Lockers in the attractive illustrations 
of the Princeton High School, we 
are sure it would prove very profit- 
able for you to call on our local 
Sales Representative, who will gladly 
show samples, quote prices, or assist 
in any way possible in solving your 
locker problems. Gym Box Lockers. 














Seika fee's Re | 





Princeton High School, Princeton, III. Two Sections of Durabilt Lockers. 


Yo better built thant Darabiltl 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices in all Principal Cities AURORA, ILL. 
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Why Schools Prefer the 














BEST BY TEST 





REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


HEcontinued demand for Remington 
Typewriters for instruction purposes 
by the business schools of America has 
for a long time been without a parallel 
in the history of the writing machine. 


The reasons for this demand are sim- 
ple and obvious. The Remington is 
simple, strong, and durable. It will 
stand the stress of school use. It is in 
all respects the ideal teaching machine. 
And the schools which employ the 
Remington for teaching purposes are 
furnishing exactly the kind of training 
which is demanded by the business world. 


CWD 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND, INCORPORATED 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 


ie REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITERS 














cA Machine for Every “Purpose * 


THE TRANS-LUX AIR- 
COOLED OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 


and 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT | 
PICTURE SCREEN 


have been accepted as the best equip- 
ment for Visual Instruction. 


Used under daylight conditions, pic- 
tures are projected in the classroom 
without eye strain. 


They add interest to teaching. 


Your material is always up-to-date 
and pictures, post cards, book and 
magazine illustrations, sketches, etc., 
can be used at once. The pictures or 
other material can be put before the 
entire class at one time. 


If you have a Visual Education prob- 
lem our research department will be 
glad to solve it for you without charge, 
if you will send particulars. 


Prices of equipment and detailed informa- 


tion will be furnished upon application to 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue 


New York. N. Y. 
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(Concluded from Page 130) 
of the totals by kinds of schools, as well as by 
types of expenditures, hence must total the 
same both ways); the total cost and the cost 
per pupil per year in each kind of school; the 
per cent of the total cost going to each kind of 
school; and finally, the cost per 1,000 student 


hours of each kind. The 1,000 hour figure is 
valuable in showing comparisons for summer 
and evening schools whose hours are so short 
as to make the annual cost look very low. 

The figures in the body of the chart for all 
except items three and nine will be the same in 
each of the three ways of filling the chart. The 
total cost by kinds of schools and the per cent 
figures will be different with each way and the 
grand total varies with the addition of items. 
In the first method, it represents the current 
cost of education to the community, in the 
second, it represents the actual total cost, and 
in the third, the total expenditure (part of 
which is investment rather than expense). 
REDUCING RURAL-TEACHER TURNOVER 

“The turnover in one-teacher and two-teacher 
schools is mueh greater than in schools of three 
or more teachers. This is due to several rea- 
(1) salary: (2) meagerness of teaching 
equipment; (3) living conditions; (4) lack of 
proper supervision; (5) youth and inexperience 
of the teacher; (6) inability of one individual 
to become adjusted to the social life of the com- 
munity.” 


SONS: 


This statement was recently made in a public 
address by S. M. N. Marrs, state superintendent 
of Texas. He continued: 
schools, village, town, and city schools that offer 
better salaries are continually depriving the 
gvroup of one and two-teacher schools of their 
best teachers. A schedule of salaries increasing 
for reemployment in years in the 
same school would inspire the teacher to en- 
deavor to please, and, in a measure, would coun- 


“Consolidated rural 


successive 
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“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 





WATER COLOR REQUISITES 


The application should be smooth with free flowing quality. 
The color mixes should be clean with the absence of sedimentation. 
The color must not penetrate the paper; should be permanent in sunlight. 


The primary colors should be of such a nature that clean secondary colors 
can be mixed from them. 


Physically, they should have clean lifting qualities and no tendency to 
become soft and sticky in damp weather. 


Repeated experiment has proven that “Artista” Water Colors will stand the test 


on all the above points. 


the makers of “(Crayoia” and other Gold Medal crayons and chalks. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4 East 42™ Street 
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teract the temptation to change for more ade- 
quate compensation. This schedule also should 
recognize superiority in real teaching and edu- 
cational leadership. To make this plan effective, 
however, larger units than loeal districts must 
set up the standards, 

“The enterprising, well-trained, professional 
teacher will be dissatisfied with lack of proper 
equipment. She will feel that she cannot ren- 
der her best service and she will need special 
help to cope with this handicap. She will be 
inclined to cast her lot with a school system 
financially able and professionally inclined to 
furnish the necessary tools with which she may 
render the best service. 

“The living conditions in districts having 
one-teacher schools are frequently such that 
little enjoyment ean be experienced by the 
teachers. Dissatisfaction and discontent urges 
change which results in the teacher’s seeking 
more desirable environment. School officials 
should realize that it is a part of their duty to 
aid teachers in securing good homes. Consoli- 
dation of one-teacher schools assembles those 
having a common interest and frequent changes 
of position may be avoided by furnishing the 
teachers comfortable homes at the expense of 
the district. 

“Summing up, then, what should be the pro- 
gram to prevent teacher turnover in rural dis- 
tricts: 1. Larger units of control. 2. Over- 
lapping terms of school-board members. 3. Pro- 
vision for tenure of service. 4. Adequate sal- 
ary schedule. 5. Adequate teaching equipment. 
6. Comfortable living conditions. 7. Better 
supervision affecting both social and _ profes- 
sional life. 8. More consolidation to bring 
about social intercourse with other members of 
the profession. 9. Suitable courses offered by 
teachers’ colleges differentiating with reference 
to rural and urban schools. 10. The encourage- 
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Furthermore, they have behind them the reputation of 
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ment of the use of the school buildings as com 
munity the organization of parent 
teacher associations resulting in broadening the 
vision of the school officials as well as the citi 
zens of the entire community.” 


THE MODERN SCHOOLROOM 
“Classrooms in a 


centers; 


modern school building. 
whether elementary or high school, or for what- 
ever purpose they are used, are more economical 
of floor space and ceiling heights than those in 
buildings erected fifteen or twenty years ago,” 
said Homer W. Anderson, assistant super- 
tendent of the Denver schools, before an N. F. 
A. audience at Dallas, Texas. “It is estimated 
that the saving in cubical contents varies from 
twenty-five to forty per cent. 

“Modern classrooms are better lighted. Class- 
rooms are narrower from window to inside wall; 
thus adequate light is provided in all parts of 
the room. They are lighted from one 
rather than from two or more sides; thus in- 
jurious cross lights are eliminated. 

“In recently erected school buildings progress 


side 


has been made in interior arrangements so that 
they meet the needs of pupils and teachers more 
effectively. 
today of school furnishings and equipment and 
their arrangements in relation to an educational 
program which fits the activities carried on in 
the classroom, laboratory, or shop. 


Scientific studies are being made 


“The up-to-date laboratory or shop is equipped 
so that it can be used for more than one type of 
¢lasswork. In other words, an English class can 
work effectively in the modern science labora 
torv. There therefore, be little or no 
waste in the use of perfectly good space because 


need, 


the equipment is not adapted to more than one 
activity. School interiors are more beautifu! 
than in the past. Many cities are making beauty 
spots of kindergartens, 


auditoriums, and 


libraries. 
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Teaching through the use of motion pictures is na- 
ture’s own way—the simplest, the most direct, the most 
effective. Pathe Pictures effectively cover this mod- 
ern educational work in realistic, entertaining, authen- 
tic manner. Here are a few of the many now ready 
for immediate distribution from your nearest Pathe 
branch. Send the coupon today! 


and Pastime: 


A remarkable group of six 1 reel pictures. Golf, ten- 
nis and outdoor dancing, demonstrated by experts and 
shown in both normal and slow motion. Interesting, 
entertaining, instructive. Ask for detail descriptions. 


lights: 
All the best loved sports, games and play of the great 


MOTION PICTURES =— Nature’s Way of Teaching 


Pathe Review: 


This famous reel, issued every week, presents a timely 
and absorbing cross section of life the world over. 
People, places and things that one should know shown 
in a thrilling way. Get the complete list of current 
issues. 


Comedies: 


On the last hard lap to vacation time—just the time to 
make good use of the unapproached series of Pathe 
Comedies. Harold Lloyd; Charlie Chaplin; Will Rog- 
ers; Hal Roach; Mack Sennett; “Our Gang’’—here 
are names the very mention of which starts a laugh. 
Why not get the catalog and make use of these spark- 
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outdoors displayed in a series of 36 wonderful 1 reel 
pictures by Grantland Rice. A real “Spring Tonic” for 
everyone! Send for complete listing. 








Boy Scouts: 


ers of Manhood,” the National Scout Executives at 
three biennial conferences...1 Reel. “Scouting with 
Dan Beard,” in camp with the famous Commissioner 

.2 Reels. “Be Prepared,” trials and tests of the Boy 


New York 
Please send catalog of 
Pathe Study Group pictures 
and information regarding Address 
Standing Orders. 


COUPON; Pathe, 35 West 45th Street, 
Ss. B. J 


Name 





CASH DISCOUNTS ON SCHOOL BILLS in the percentage of men teachers as against women 

The routine and red tape which attends pub- teachers. It has been learned that the percentage of 
lic business does not always permit the business  ™en teachers in the United States has decreased 
advantages which accrue fr the exneditio from 43 per cent in 1880 to 11 per cent in 1921, 
advantages which acerue from the exp ™ George E. Davis, principal of the Walnut Hills 
practiced by private enterprises such as eash high school, Cincinnati, took the initiative in se 
discounts, ete., ete. The board of education at curing the cooperation of the United States Bureau 
Rochester, N. Y., proposes to secure discounts of Education in a nation-wide survey of the status 


r 1s . ; ” in education. As a result a committee con- 

on the prompt payment of bills where such dis ae oe eee ea 
; = tt J re sisting of Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Univer- 
Commits are qramce . ; sity; Dr. C. A. Gregor, University of Cincinnati; 
Secretary J. S. Mullan of the school board Dr. William L. O’Connor, research department, 


has sent the following communication to all Cleveland; Dr. W. 8. Guiler, Miami University; 
firms from which purchases are made: and I, W. Witmer, of Toledo, was created. 
“Inasmuch as it requires considerable time This commnstees ts a: present actively engaged in 
. ; securing data on the following: 
in our office to check bills and approve them = 
for payment, it must be thoroughly understood 
that in all cases where cash discounts are re 
quested that the ten days or whatever time you 
allow must begin from the time the goods are 
received and the bill checked O. K. For exam- 
ple, quite often a bill is presented in advance 
of the delivery of the goods and so dated. The 
good may arrive two or three days after the 
receipt of the bill and then require some time 
to check and approve for payment. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for us to have sufficient 
time to do our work properly and take advan- 
tage of theediscounts. The date, therefore, on 
a two per cent or whatever basis you designate 
should date from the time that the bill has been 
properly sworn to, checked and O. K.’d in this 
office. We assure you that on all cash discounts 
preference will be given, and as little time as 
possible will be taken in securing the necessary 
data to approve the bill. On all bills in the 
future which do not state the net or discount 
we will deduct two per cent at ten days. Kindly 
advise if this arrangement is agreeable and un- 
derstood so that we can handle your bills aecord- 


of programs. 


ling humorous films! 


Now is the Time: 


Now is the time to consult with us regarding your next 
Three excellent and valuable separate subjects. ‘““Mould- year’s picture program! Our service is at your dis- 
posal in connection with the selection and preparation 
By placing a year’s contract on a stand- 
ing order basis you secure the advantage of the lowest 
rates, saving money and getting the pick of the pic- 
Scout...3 Reels. tures. It will pay you. Write us today! 


Educational Department, PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New York 


1, The schoolmaster in literature. 
2. Trend as to relative members with respect. to 
the whole teaching body. 

3. Experience and attitude of men who have left 
the profession. 


#. Same for men who have remained in the pro- 
fession. 


do. Attitude of men and women not connected 
with teaching. 


6. Attitude of high-school students. 


From this material the committee hopes to ascer 
tain definitely the reasons for the decline in per 
centage of men teachers. Once the causes are 
known, means for correcting the situation can he 
developed. 





BREAK GROUND FOR BIGGEST SCHOOL 


ingly. The proposed De Witt Clinton high school to be erected at Jerome Park Reservoir 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN TEACHERS 
DECLINING 
The Ohio Schoolmasters’ Club has set for. itself 
the task of ascertaining the reasons for a decline 
board of education, 


tract by the New York City board of education, is under way. It will be the largest 
high school (student capacity, 5,124) in the United States. The above picture shows 
Joseph V. McKee, president of ‘ee board of aldermen, breaking ground. Behind him 
to the left are President George J. Ryan of the Board of Education, Chairman John A. 
Ferguson of the building committee, and William J. Weber, member of the board 
from the Bronx, and tc the immediate right Joseph V. Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
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One Thousand Fifty One 
UNDERWOODS 


Purchased by the 
Los Angeles Board 


of Education 
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Largest Typewriter Order Ever Placed 
for Instruction Purposes 


In placing this record-breaking order for Underwood Typewriters, the Los 
Angeles School Board paid striking tribute to the superiority of the 
Underwood for use in teaching typewriting. 


School executives realize more and more that the selection of the right training 
equipment has a very definite bearing on students’ progress in typewriting. 


From its introduction the Underwood became the “Machine of Experts.” 
Its responsive touch, its smooth, perfectly timed action give a speed and 
accuracy beyond the needs of even the World’s fastest typists. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING ~~ NEW YORK CITY 


“Branches in all “Principal Cities 


More Underwoods are used for teaching typewriting 


than atl other maked combined 
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State School Board 


The acts of a state board of education should be 
legislative only, the execution being the funetion 
of the state’s chief school officer, who may be a 
superintendent or commissioner. This is the con- 
clusion reached by the United States bureau of 
education after making a study of the subject. 
The bureau discusses the same in the following 
manner: 

The state’s program of education must have first 
a legal basis resting upon its constitution and the 
duly approved acts of its legislature. In certain 
instances this legislation charges the performance 
of certain educational duties directly to local civil 
governments, or to special school units; usually 
however, it is carried out through certain state 
officers. In most states there is a state board of 
education, in all a state department of education. 

The board usually has general supervision of the 
State’s educational program as determined in its 
constitution and laws. It acts only as a body. Its 
acts are legislative, the execution being the fune- 
tion of the state chief school officer and the state 
department of education over which this officer 
presides. In other words, the state department of 
education is the functioning body fer the state 
board. 

The new and enlarged conception of edueation is 
adding new importance to the chief educational 
officer in the several states—i. e., the state super- 
intendent of publie instruction or commissioner of 
education, and the state department of education 
of which he is a part and the head. 

The office, as originally created in the older 
states, was. chiefly clerical and statistical, much 
like the old county superintendeney. Almost any 
person chosen from the general electorate could 
then fill the position to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic. But the demands of today require a new type 
of educational leadership, able to administer the 
manifold problems of modern school organization 
and administration, general education, school sani- 
tation, industrial and vocational education, inter- 
relation of the elementary and higher schools and 
educational legislation. 

Forty-two Boards in Existence 

Modern educational development is toward pro- 
vision for a state board of education as the admin- 
istrative head of the state’s educational system. 
Forty-two states have such hoards with functions 
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A correct writing surface ~ 
that is installed with greater all around economy 


Beaver fibre 
make 
green, 
and will stand 
becoming shiny. 
as the building itself. 


easil\ » tee, 


the first cost 
than that of other boards. 


tigate it now. 


give you more information. 


NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY 


BEAVER ret*§ BLACKBOARD 


VOEDURUDURDEDGUUDRDODI CLUBS DRSSED D0 000DORSOODEDC DETERS PUD DREDESDHASODDEREDREE 
TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 


a Legislative Body 


relating to the common schools. Two states have 
no such boards. In several states hoards have heen 
organized since the passage of the roy Hughes 
Vocational Education Act to administer the funds 
provided under this act. Their duties, like those 
of many ex officio boards, are nominal. In others 
the state boards of education administer only the 
higher educational institutions, such as the uni- 
versity, agricultural college, and normal schools. 
State boards of education are made up in the 
following ways: Ex officio membership, composed 
of state officials, usually ineluding the Governor 
and ehief state school officer, and of other members 
selected from among other state officials, as :the 
attorney general, secretary of state, state treasurer ; 
ex officio education officers, as presidents of higher 
institutions, including universities, colleges and 
normal schools (in some cases the Jaw provides that 
these boards include one representative who is a 
city superintendent, one who is a county superin- 
tendent, or similar regulation): membership con- 
fined to persons not engaged in educational work: 
members may or may not be engaged in educational 
work; and various combinations of the above. 


Methods of appointment.—In 33 states some or 
all of the members of state boards are appointed 
or elected. In 28 of these the power of appointment 
18s vested in the governor, subject in some cases to 
approval by the state senate. In three the state 
legislature makes the selection, in one state the 
hoard is elected by popular vote, and in one ap- 
pointment is left to the state chief school officer. 
In the other states appointment is made in part by 
the governor, in part by certain educational hoards, 
and in one state in part by the senate. 


Appointment System Growing 

The tendency in the selection of members of state 
hoards of education seems to he toward appoint- 
ment by the governor. Two methods of selection ; 
(1) appointment by the governor and (2) adminis- 
tration. The first. method, appointment by the 
governor, has these merits: (1) It centralizes full 
responsibility for all the departments of public 
service, including the management of schools, in 
the executive head of the state. This tends to unity 
and economy in administration. (2) It is believed 
that this method protects the board from undue 
political influence. Selection is often restricted to 


Blackboard 


correct writing surface and at the 


incorporates 
it more economical to use. 


take chalk easily with sharp contrast, 
more 


l'ree Samples and Literature 
Let us send you samples so that you ma\ 
see for vourself what an excellent black 
board it really is and literature that will 
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all the requisites of a 
same time combines features that 
The surface, either the black or 


is of even, non-glaring tone, with just the right texture to 


Beaver fibre Blackboard cleans 


constant use without graying or 


It cannot pit, chip or crack and will last as long 


Then Beaver fibre Blackboard is economical all the way through; 
, shipping expense and application cost are much lower 
It is light and durable and one man can 
handle the erection in new work or right over the old black board, 
plaster, stone, brick, or wood—with a saving in both time and labor. 

Beaver fibre Blackboard has proved its economy, durability, and 
quality in the finest of schools and colleges the country over. 


Inves- 





THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, | Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 








an eligible list or limited in some other 
The advisability of the governor being a 
of the board he appoints is doubtful. 

Election by the people is favored by many 
authorities on school administration because: (1) 
It centers responsibility definitely on a group of 
persons elected specifically for one purpose, namely ; 
that of having general cha rge of schools. (2) It 
represents more “nearly a direct expression by the 
people of their wishes in the management of school 
affairs than does appointment. (3) It follows our 
custom of making those intrusted with legislative 
functions directly responsible to the people. (Ad- 
ministrative authorities are generally agreed that 
the chief functions of a state board of education 
are legislative rather than executive. ) 
of board, term of office, mode of retiring 
members.—The present tendency is toward a state 
hoard of education composed of from five to nine 
members, each of whom holds office for a term of 
from five to seven years. The time of retirement 
is so arranged that a majority of the board remains 
constant; that is, one member retires each year, 
or two or three each alternate year. The smallest 
hoards, as now constituted, are those which are 
composed of ex officio members. 

The term of office of members of ex officio hoards 
is fixed by law and ranges from two to four years. 
The members usually retire simultaneously. This 
may be regarded as representing a passing type. 
In 25 of the 42 states having state hoards of edu- 
cation the number constituting a board ranges from 
seven to thirteen members. Boards of this size, 
with continuity of service provided, are generally 
considered as satisfactory in size for working effi 
ciency. Neither too large nor too small a board is 
desirable, 


manner. 
member 


Size 


According to authorities on sehool administra 
tion, the state board of education, like the city 
hoard, should he a lay board representing the larger 
educational policies of the public, delegating the 
professional side of education and the administra 
tion of its general policies to its appointed execu 
tive officials, the state superintendent of public in 
struction or commissioner of education, and to the 
heads of the several higher educational institutions, 
if any, under its supervision. 

The board should be composed of from five to 
nine members appointed by the governor by and 
with the consent of the senate, the term of office 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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L C Smith gives you 


these office training features 
at no extra cost 


Interchangeable Platen <n 


‘This exclusive L C Smith feature makes it pos- 












sible to teach many types of special work on one 
machine. 


A few seconds to change the platen and you 
are ready for card writing, heavy manifolding, 


label writing or any kind of work requiring a eel 


special type of platen. There are seven platens 
to choose from. A platen for every purpose. 


Decimal Tabulator 


El I NY 


l‘or the student about to enter business 
a thorough knowledge of tabulating is 
essential. 

There is no need of buying special 
tabulating machines if a school has LC 
Smiths in its equipment, because every 
I, C Smith has an inbuilt decimal tabu- 
lator — a standard feature furnished at 
no extra cost. 


IC Smith & Corona School Service 
—how you can benefit by it 


Instructors in typewriting may nowavail High School, Pittsburgh. The Letter 
themselves of the most advanced meth- Combination Chart is based on Ayres’ 
ods of teaching, incorporated in the Most I*requently Used Words, and the 
typing test material supplied free of | Error Chart upon an analysis of errors 


charge by our School Department. found in more than two thousand typ 
ing test papers. Drills in rhythm, move- 

These methods include charts pre ment, right and left hand frequency 
pared by Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, In combinations, speed, etc., are also pre 


structor in Typewriting at Allegheny — sented. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department Syracuse, N. Y. 
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cities where we have installed Miller 

High Schools as well as 

as to how the Miller Wardrobe 
High Schools, he said: 
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HE other day I was talking to a Superintendent of Schools in one of the 
School Wardrobes in the 


Grade Schools. 


“It is absolutely perfect, no more petty thievery, perfect discipline, 
reduction of lateness and better air conditions. 
other system in any High School that we may build.” 


C. H. KRAFT, 


President, K-M Supply Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For complete information write for Catalogue W-6. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 - WEST 8TH STREET 





In reply to my inquiry 
was working out in the 


I would not have any 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Concluded from page 136) 

to be five to seven years, one member to retire each 
year, or two in each biennial period, thus per 
petuating the board’s policies and giving it stability 
and a degree of permanency. Vacancies should he 
filled by the governor. The appointment should be 
for absolute worth and without regard to residence, 
occupation, party affiliation, or similar considera- 
tions. The members should serve without re 
muneration, except for a reasonable per diem and 
actual traveling and other necessary expenses. The 
maximum number of days for which such per diem 
may be paid should be fixed by law. 

The general powers of the state board should in 
clude the following, keeping in mind that the state 
hoard is a legislative body, the state superintendent 
of public instruction or the commissioner of educa- 
tion acting as its executive officer: 

1. To know the educational needs of the state 
and to determine its educational policies so far as 
authority is conferred upon it to do so by the con- 
stitution or by acts of the legislature. 

2. To have general ov ersight and control of the 
public-school system of the state as may be de- 
termined by law, and of other schools insofar as 
charged by specific legislation. 

3. To select the chief state school officer, who 
becomes its executive head; to determine his 
powers and duties; and the function of the state 
department of education under his direction. 

4. To adopt the necessary regulations and set 
up standards for education in the state relative to 
compulsory education, school buildings, school 
equipment, courses of study, qualifications of 
teachers, physical education, medical inspection of 
children, school records and reports, ete. 

5. To have general control over such educational 
institutions as the state schools for the deaf and 
blind, industrial reform schools for boys and girls, 
and educational work in state reformatories and 
penitentiaries, and state hospitals. 

6. To have general regulatory control of or to 
establish cooperative: relations with all teacher- 
training institutions conducted by the state. 

7. To act as a board of control for the state 
library and historical collections. 


THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The state department of public instruction of 
North Carolina has compiled information showing 


the growth in the value of school property for 
white and colored schools over a five-year period. 
The material shows the increase in the number of 
schoolhouses, the value per schoolhouse, the rela 
tion between rural- and city-school systems, the 
per-pupil value of school property, and the present 
situation in school property valuations. 

The report shows that the total appraised value 
of all publie-school property used for elementary 
and secondary educational purposes was $84,541,828 
in June, 1926. This was an increase of $13,835,993 
over the preceding year and nearly three times the 
value of property used for these purposes during 
1920-1921, five years previous, or more than 
twenty times the value of that used in 1905-1906. 


The total value of school property in 1905) was 


$3,182,918, which in ten years had grown to $10, 
434,117, and in another ten years had grown to 


$70,705,835. 


The change in the number of schoolhouses from 
year to year is interesting. At the close of 1925- 
1926, there were 6,795 schoolhouses in which ele 
mentary and high-school instruction was given to 
both white and colored children of the state. Two 
years previous, 1923-1924, there were 7,360 schoo!- 
houses used for this purpose; and in 1904-1905 
there were 7,376, approximately the same number. 
It appears that the peak was reached in 1914-1915 
in the matter of the number of- schoolhouses. Such 
was not the case as the total number of schools 
increased gradually from 1904-1905 until 1918S 
1919. Since that year the number of schoolhouses 
at the end of each successive year has been less 
than each preceding one. 


With an annual increase in the value of school 
property, and an annual decrease in the number 
of schoolhouses, the value per schoolhouse from 
year to year has increased at a greater rate of speed. 
In 1925-1926 the average value of school property 
per schoolhouse for the state was $12.306; in 1918- 
1919 it was $1.978; and in 1904-1905 it was only 
$432. From 1904 to 1914 the average value did 
not double. but from 1914-1915 to 1919-1920 it 
more than doubled, and from 1919-1920 to 1924- 
1925 it more than trebled. At this rate the average 
value of a schoolhouse at the end of the school 
year 1929-1930 will be approximately thirty or 


thirty-five thousand dollars. 


A significant phase of the situation is the rela- 
tion between rural and city-school systems. 


Ap- 


proximately 54 per cent of the white-school prop 
erty was in rural schools at the close of the school 


vear 1925-1926. 

The average value of the rural schoolhouses for 
white children is $9.727, whereas for city children 
the average is $102,550. The average value of the 


rural schoolhouse in 1925-1926 was not as great as 
the 


average value of the city schoolhouse in 1904 
1905, The average value of the schoolhouse used 


hy rural colored children was $124 in) 1904-1905, 


and $1,668 in 1925-1926, whereas the average 
schoolhouse used by city colored children was 


valued at $3,134 in 
1925-1926. In other 


the rural schoolhouse in 


1904-1905, and $31,069 in 
the average value of 
1925-1926 was about one 
half of the value of the average city school in 1909 
1910. 


words, 


In 1904-1905 the value of rural-school property 


per white child enrolled was $4.70; whereas in the 


same year the average value of city property per 
child enrolled was $37.61. During this year the 


average value of colored-school property was $2.07 
and $12 for each respective division. 

In 1925-1926 school property for white children 
averaged $92.53 per rural child and $250.41 per 
city child, a difference of $157.88, or over twice as 
much, In this year, 1925-1926, the average value 
of colored-school property per child enrolled was 
$18.90 in the rural schools, and $86.94 in the city 
schools. 

The 4,404 schoolhouses used for white children 
were appraised at $73,729,278, and the 2,393 school- 
houses used for colored children were valued at 
$8.812.550—an average value of $16,749 and $3,683 
for each schoolhouse of each respective race. The 
white pupil has an average of $130.70 worth of 
school preperty invested, and the colored pupil 
$34.61. 

The city schools are much better equipped with 
property than the rural! schools, and the larger the 
cities, the more property there is available for 
each child. In the eight largest city systems, the 
average value of school property per child en- 
rolled is $291.92 for the white race, and $107.42 
for the colored race. The rural schools have less 
property per child than any other group—$92.53 
per white pupil and $18.96 per colored pupil. 
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$175.00 In Prizes! 


BEST NAME $100.00 
Second Best Name $50.00 
Third Best Name $25.00 


Open to anyone who reads the American School Board Journal 
Not necessary to be a subscriber 


WANTED: A Name for this Teacher's Swinging Blackboard 




















“A Lot of Space, in a Little Place” 


HERE IT IS 
84 sq. ft. of Solid Bronze 
writing hinges and 
surface corner caps 
Genuine Steel binding 
Bangor bronze 
Slate plated 
Four leaves Also 
furnished 


Eight sides 


mounted on 


Each board steel pipe 
42” wide with 
36” high fittings 





ADVANTAGES OF THIS SWINGING BLACKBOARD 


Lessons kept from day to day, class to strain. No light reflection. Handy to 
class. Lessons prepared in advance and _ the teacher—right by her desk. Special 
exposed when class is ready. No eye _ poster notices. Space saver. 


’ K-M SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I suggest for your Swinging Blackboard 
August 1, 1927. the following name: 


Print below 


All answers must be in by 


Winners will be announced in 


the September issue of the ee oe ere arta een es ice a es 
American School Board Journal. Street .........0c000e 
I 1750. Lcd. Ae asa UAC @ORE ALTE VAN. GE Eee EE eS TD TN 
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CHAIN LINK 


iN 
| America’s | 
| sigs 
wire fence 
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and protection 
for property 
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Plus- |. 
Personal Service 
everywhere 
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The spirit of youth gives vent to 
carefree play that takes little heed 
of unprotected boundary lines—and 
that ever present danger—fast 
moving traffic. 


Keep children off the streets and 
protect property as well by installing 
Page Chain Link Fence. Made of 
copper bearing steel, heavily galva- 
nized after weaving. 


A National Service 


There is a Page distributor in your 
vicinity. He maintains an efficient organ- 
ization and will gladly consult with you. 
Write for his name and address and in- 
teresting literature. No obligation. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue 
Department F9 Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in All Principal Cities 














A Vacuum Cleaner 
to Meet Your 


School Conditions— 
In Either Old or New 


Buildings 


Users of Super Service Cleaners have learned 
how to beat the high cost of cleaning — 
which is a much larger part of overhead 
than is usually understood. 


Super Service Cleaners are not only fast but 
thorough. In one Toledo school (the In- 
diana Bldg.) nine rooms of forty-two desks 
are cleaned in the noon hour, without fill- 
ing the air with germ-laden dust. 

Study the picture: Here is a vacuum cleaner 
that is applicable to vour school conditions. 
It follows the janitor without conscious 
effort on his part. The big hose, curved 
handle and swivel joint at the tool make it 
easy to give schoolrooms the scrupulous 
cleaning they should have. 

Mud and grime reach the schools from every 
street and alley—and it would be rank flat- 
tery to call some of it plain dirt. Every 
consideration of health demands that such 
a menace be removed—not pulverized, scat- 
tered and breathed. 

The cost of Super Service cleaning is low. The 
time saved by the janitor —time always 
needed for other tasks — quickly absorbs 
the purchase price. 

If vou will write we shall be glad to tell you 
how we have saved time—and money—tor 
many other schools. 


The Super Service 
Company — 


820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio 


Distributors and Dealers solicited. 
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age the most delicate floor covering. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

“Business” continues to attract expert educators 
from schoolwork to private enterprises. Recently 
Mr. Homer Davis, director of the bureau of build- 
ing survey in the Chicago public schools, resigned 
to become educational adviser to the architectural 
firm of Perkins, Chatten, and Hammond. The 
$6,500 paid by the school board seemingly could nov 
compete with the remuneration of the private firm. 
Mr. Davis had planned the change for several 
months but his retirement just now had had a 
peculiar psychological effect. During the mayor- 
alty campaign, William Hale Thompson flayed him 
as a “so-called expert from Arizona” who was 
brought to Chicago by Superintendent McAndrew to 
show Chicagoans where to locate their school build- 
ings. His resignation immediately after the elec- 
tion was hailed as a break in the MeAndrew bul- 
warks, 

Mr. Davis came to Chicago from the State Edu- 
cation Department of Arizona where he was direc- 
tor of research, to act as executive secretary to the 
Chicago Advisory School Plan Commission. Next 
he served as executive secretary of the local Educa- 
tional Commission. Finally a Bureau of Building 
Survey was established and he was put in charge. 
Under his direction a typical standard plan was 
adopted for elementary, for junior high, and for 
senior high schools, Features of this plan were 
small initial units easily expanded, and two stories 
in height. His program also tended to synchronize 
the selection of sites and the erection of buildings 
in the community. It articulated with and paral- 
leled the so-called Chicago Plan. During Mr. Davis’ 
regime as director, 91 buildings and 65 sites were 
recommended to the board of education. Of these 
71 buildings and 56 sites were approved; 20 build- 
ings and 9 site recommendations are pending before 
the buildings and grounds committee; 11 site ree- 
ommendations were withdrawn in the interest of 
conserving the school board’s funds. A_ total of 
75,000. seats were provided for school children dur- 
ing this period. 

Spokesmen for the Thompson school-board faction 
have intimated that, henceforth, school buildings 
will be of the three-story type to reduce construc 
tion costs, and that playgrounds will be created on 
the roofs to conserve expensive ground play areas. 
The buildings constructed during the past four 
vears have been financed on the pay-as-you-go plan; 
Chicago is growing at a rather constant rate of in 
crease and school-building needs are fairly constant. 





Clarin Chairs are made of steel (except- 
ing seat and rubber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 





curves. 


this feature. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II. 


The Perfect F olding Chair 
Must be a Posture Chair 


The Clarin with its correctly designed back 
permits the occupant to sit into the chair, dis- 
tributing the weight of the body between the 
pelvis and thigh and supporting the back be- 
tween the hips and shoulder blades, encourag- 
ing the occupant to maintain the natural spinal 


Let us at our expense send a sample to prove 















— 


| Please send by parcel-post prepaid— sample CLARIN CHAIR, | 
| finish and seat as checked: | 
| O Brown (walnut) (1) Battleship Gray (J Wood Seat | 
l [] Maroon (mahogany) [) Olive Green () Leatherette Seat | 
| We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. | 


| Signed 


The Chicago sehool system has no outstanding 
bonded indebtedness for school buildings. Now the 
plan, apparently advanced by the new mayor, is to 
have them financed solely by issuance of serial 
bonds. 

In his campaign for election, Mayor William Hale 
Thompson made many charges against Superintend- 
ent of Schools William McAndrew. After the elec 
tion, Mr. MeAndrew requested an investigation of 
these charges, in a report to the school board in 
which he said: 

“Your duty, under the law, ‘to maintain a thor 
ough and efficient system of free schools,’ requires 
you to investigate and to correct, if found$ serious 
abuses that may exist in the management and teach- 
ing of the schools. 

“When criticisms come from so eminent an official 
as the mayor of the city, the matter is one requiring 
that there be no uncertainty with regard to the 
charges to be investigated.” 

Mr. McAndrew continues with excerpts from 
newspaper stories, quoting Thompson relative to his 





MR. HOMER DAVIS, 
Formerly Director of the Bureau of School-Building 
Surveys, Chicago, III. 


plan to purge the schools of King George-ism, re- 
store patriotism and remove Supt. McAndrew. 

One newspaper quotation from Thompson utter- 
ances in the McAndrew report gives prominence to 
an implied purpose on the part of the mayor to 
cause a federal investigation of the superintendent’s 
alleged disloyalty. Another represents the superin- 
tendent as a pacifist. Following are some of thie 
strongest Thompson campaign punches quoted in 
the report: 

“And, while you’re at it, tell the king he can have 
Supt. McAndrew back. We’re through with him.” 

“The schools have fallen into the hands of a bunch 
of high-brow pro-Britishers, who are teaching the 
kiddies that Washington was a rebel and the king 
was our best friend.” 

“One of the first acts of my administration will 
be to oust Supt. McAndrew, who took the ‘Spirit of 
‘76’ from the schoolroom wall.” 

“McAndrew is a stool pigeon of King George of 
England.” 

“These are sample statements, perused by thou- 
sands of readers. It is obvious that if true, they 
indicate a serious situation; if false, they do con- 
siderable harm.” 

Walter J. Raymer, Dever appointee, who took his 
office as school trustee after undergoing a severe 
attack by the aldermen in the city-council schools 
committee for three months, was recently elected 
president of the school board. Edgar N. Greene- 
baum, Dever appointee, with two years of his term 
to run, cabled his resignation from France. Walter 
H. Brandenburg, plastering contractor, and James 
A. Hemmingway, attorney and former secretary of 
the Foreman Trust and Savings Bank, are newly- 
appointed trustees. Mayor Thompson submitted 
their names to the council and they were confirmed 
at once by suspending the rules without any com- 
mittee action on them. Mrs. Gregg, former mayor- 
alty candidate who threw her support to Dr. John 
Dill Robertson in the recent election, is reported in 
the newspapers to have promised support to the 
mayor and will be reappointed. The personnel of 
the school board is seven Dever appointees, and 
four Thompson appointees, including Mrs. Gregg. 
Report is current that two Dever appointees have 
agreed to go along with the mayor, giving him a 
6 to 5 control. In fact, the newspapers have stated 
that a plan is under way, if the mayor can control 
6 votes, to replace the present board president on 
May 25th, and at the same meeting, suspend Supt. 
McAndrew on charges. A temporary acting-super- 





KERAMIC KILNS 
also a DFC product, 
are recommended “to 
preserve the work otf 
the student. Write 
for Bulletin 360. 


intendent may be put in his place, after which 
charges against Mr. McAndrew will not be pressed 
until January, at the expiration of his term, and 
then they will be dropped after paying him his back 
salary. Friends of the superintendent are said to 
be skirmishing around to prevent this. 

It is evident that the school board wishes to pre- 
serve harmony with th» new city administration, 
although no overt action has been taken toward 
ousting the superintendent. At the personal re- 
quest of the new president, Mr. Raymer, Superin- 
tendent McAndrew withdrew his request for an in- 
vestigation of the Thompson charges aforemen- 
tioned. 

The Chicago newspapers quoted one of the Thomp 
son school-board appointees as having offered Mr. 
McAndrew $15,000 to quit. ‘he superintendent 
would forfeit about $11,000 of salary between now 
and February 1, 1928. 

On April 28th more than one hundred prominent 
business men and leaders of civic associations met 
at the Union League Club rooms and organized a 
Citizens’ Commission to promote greater efficiency 
in school relations, Such a body has been planned 
for many months. The chairman announced, “The 
administration of our schools in Chicago has not 
heen thorough and efficient at all times, but on the 
other hand has been full of bickerings and broils 
and has brought discredit to our city. We don’t 
want to see our educational system go to smash.” 

Among the associations represented at the first 
meeting were: Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Chicago Real Estate Club, Commercial Club, Hamil- 
ton Club, Union League Club, Western Society of 
Ingineers, Illinois League of Women Voters, 
Woman’s City Club, Chicago Woman’s Club, City 
Club, and others. 

On April 27, the school board adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the City Council to permit a refer- 
endum on the question of increasing the educational 
fund tax rate from $1.92 to $2.42 per $100 of 
assessed valuation, the vote to be taken at the 
judicial election in June. The reasons urging the 
necessity for this 50-cent increase were: 1. There 
are insufficient funds in sight now to run the schools 
during January and February, 1928. 2. When ad- 
ditional funds are available, it is proposed to adjust 


the teachers’ salaries. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation and apparently 
a majority of the city council have favored an in- 
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must go. 





tax rate inerease. The Chicago Principals’ Club, 
though hoping for favorable results from an assess 
ment drive, has been urging a levy increase. This 
angered some of the aldermen on the schools com- 
mittee, and two resolutions were adopted by the city 
council against the Principals’ Club for its “Service 
Bulletins,” and against Don C. Rogers, principal of 
the Smyth school, for his talks before parent- 
teacher associations. However, in spite of the fact 
that considerable energy and $70,000 was spent on 
an assessment drive, there were less increased 
assessments in 1926 by $32,000,000 than the average 
amount of increase for each of the past ten years 
without a “drive.” Confirmation of the soundness 
of the principals’ club stand is seen in the recent 
resolution of the school board asking for a levy in- 


Like the tin cup and the roller towel, modeling 
clay that has been made permanently plastic so 
that it may be used again and again by students 


FORMART—a true modeling clay—is a qual- 
ity product used in higher classrooms for form- 
ing permanent works of art similar to the group 
shown which was executed by a student of the 
Manual Training High School, Denver, Colorado. 

Yet, so reasonable is its cost, kindergarten and 
primary classes have available in FORMART— 
a true modeling clay—that can be economically 
used by giving each child his own piece of clay 
untouched by other hands. 


FORMART comes in 25, 100, 300 and 500 
pound metal drums ready tor use. 
tor our Modeling Clay Bulletin. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Denver 


SALT LAKE CITY 





























Write 












Colorado 





EL PASO NEW YORK CITY 


crease. However, the schools committee of the city 
council is still uneconvineed. The committee re 
jected the proposition by a vote of 10 to 1. Individ- 
ual aldermen proposed that it would be necessary to 
close the schools the month of January, 1928, or 
else reduce teachers’ salaries. Another proposal 
has been made that the present building fund levy 
of $1 per $100 of assessed valuation be split 50-50 
with the city and the educational fund, and that 
school buildings be erected by issuance of bonds. 
Such a plan would reduce school-board income by 
about $8,500,000 a year and would add greatly to 
the ultimate cost of school buildings to pay for them 
by bonding—at a time when school finances are in 
straitened circumstances as it is. Such a proposal 
would require legislation by the general assembly. 





GRADE SCHOOL, WESTON, W. Va. E. J. 


Wood & Son, Architects, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The accompanying illustration of the new grade-school building at Weston, W. Va., is that of a building erected 


entirely without the issuance of bonds or other extraordinary forms of taxation. 
of careful anticipation of needs on the part of the school administration. 


The building is simply the result 
The land on which the building stands 


was purchased at a cost of $35,000 from moneys received during a period of four years through the regular school- 


tax levy. 


The amount needed was especially anticipated in the budget. 


The building was erected at a cost of $60,000 and was also paid for from regular school funds receivcd during 


the four years mentioned. 


It is planned ultimately to enlarge the building to 34 classrooms. 


crease in assessed valuations and have opposed theby direct tax levies. 


The sum of $20,000 will be spent by the board to*complete the equipment in the building. 


The board will finance each unit as needed 
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INTEREST 
| ; 
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"900 Figure e| 
“Old Faithiul” LLL people - especially children - respond to color. * 
ie Bitcam ole ee More color on your blackboard means more 
os id > 4 attention. * 
Always sensitive to educational needs, The 
American Crayon Company has a definite suggestion to we 
educators by which the natural response to color may be : 
turned into more sustained interest and better grade averages. * 
Use Colored Chalk As A Means Of Emphasis 
This applies to the thousand and one routine steps of visual " 
teaching. Take spelling, for example. Common mistakes ) 
are due to lack of observation of the correct spelling. These ¢ 
mistakes occur always at the difficult part of the word. For e 
example, the word “friend” is often misspelled “freind.” If be 
it were written “friend,” the difficult combination would be * 
so accentuated (in red) that chances of misspelling would be O 
notably lessened. 
This principle is limitless in application. It only remains . 
for our educators to put it to work. A few will lead; others < 
will follow. YOUR educational system can be classed in OG 
the former group - and you will find ‘‘Old Faithful’’ Colored ° 
Chalks a definite help. . 
Write for catalog and prices. ° 
hd 
7 
THE AMERICAN Qj CRAYON COMPANY ) 
HOME OFFICE 407 HAYES AVE " 
AND FACTORIES “Old Fathtut SANDUSKY: OHIO 'e 
NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO , 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 





92 Years of Faithful Service 
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“For Dependability 


With a national reputation for positive and 
economical trouble-free operation and service 
consistently maintained for over 45 years, 
‘OnC() Plumbing Fixtures have proven their 
dependability, for schools. 


Their remarkable long life and years of effi- 
cient uninterrupted service afford a definite 
factor for economy and dependability that 
make them a logical choice for school instal- 
lation. 


‘MONC() experts are always at your service. 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 
BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, lowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jackson, Miss. 


PLUMBI 


0 


FIXTURES 
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EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. BESSEMER, ALA 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


Memphis. Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 








PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 
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CHATS DURING RECESS 

The Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, in discussing 
the Jividen bill, which seeks to change the school 
board and thereby bring it near partisan polities, 
is reminded of the story of General Anthony 
Wayne. “At a dinner given to the Indian fighter 
after his successful campaign against the Indians, 
he saw on the table some beautiful red peppers, 
very enticing to the eye of one craving delicacies. 
He picked up one and conveyed it to his mouth 


and came down upon it with healthy, strong 
molars. Soon it responded to vigorous mastication, 


till it appeared to the general as if he were chew- 
ing a live hornet’s nest dressed with cayenne pep- 
per and cockle burrs. His face reddened and _ his 
eyes watered, but neither the host nor any guest 
would dare to advise the hero of Falling Timbers, 
and ‘at such a time.’ General Wayne, just before 
the point of explosion was reached, removed the 
red-hot pepper from his mouth and returned it to 
the dish, saying: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, with 
your permission, I will lay that pesky little red 
berry right back where I got it.) The Jividen Bill 
is the pepper pod. They did not know that it was 
hot and loaded.” 

—Newspaper Item: Over in Dawson township, 
Greene county, Iowa, an election was held to de- 
cide on the issuance of bonds to build a new school- 
house. They may have needed the building or not. 
The question was to bond or not to bond the town- 
ship to that purpose. 

Now this is good: The election board met prop- 
erly, opened the polls, kept them open the entire 


time, received and counted the three ballots cast 
out of 300 eligible voters in the township. The 
three were all favorable to the bond issue. That 


The three voters bonded the 
township all right. Silence gives consent and the 
silence of the other 297 consented. Their absence 
from the polls is an evidence of agreement. If they 
didn’t borrow the money themselves they signed 
the note. 

But try to imagine an important election the 
result of which directly concerned taxation where 
out of 300 voters one per cent of the vote is cast. 

—C, A. Howard, state superintendent, in a public 
address, recently said: ‘Intellectual honesty is a 
tundamental of education. In these days of service 
clubs and radio, public speaking has again come 
into its own. Conditions are right for the devel- 
opment of the biggest crop of public liars the world 
has ever known.” 


was all for the day. 


} “" 
The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 
( 
PLATE 4383 N 
Porcelain enameled iron roll rim drinking fountain 
with 12-inch integral back, concealed hanger, lever 
handle self-closing valve with vitreous china bubbler. 
Concealed pressure regulator, ice water faucet, outlet 
strainer, plain “P’” trap and brass supply pipe to wall. 
NS 


When Annie Louise Keller, in’ a one-room 
school in Greene county, Illinois, saw the coming 
storm, she divined its meaning. Nothing in the 
books of pedagogy she had read, nothing in the 
lectures she had taken in institutes and institu- 
tions of learning had dealt directly with such a 
situation. However, her entire training and experi- 
ence had given her the power of command, the pres- 
ence of mind, the courage to meet emergencies 
which arose on every hand in almost every day of 
her school work. How simple it must have seemed 
to her just before the crash of the storm to say in 
that commanding, but reassuring way to her chil- 
dren, “Crawl under your desks and stay there.” 
How simple and natural it must have seemed to her 
as the responsible person, as the only one present 
who could care for them, to stand by the door while 
all the children were crouched beneath the desks, 
quieting their fears with her presence and encourag- 
ing words. The storm broke, the brick building 
was practically demolished, the brick piling high 
upon the desks above the children’s bodies, but 
without a single child being hurt; but those 
tumbling, hurling bricks piled high upon the body 
of the teacher crushing out her life. No soldier on 
the battlefield ever met a great crisis more nobly, 
more bravely than she. No patriot celebrated in his- 
tory and song is more deserving than she of all the 
praise that her act has brought to her name.—F. G. 
Blair. 

The Chicago Tribune in a recent issue says: 
“The Chicago aldermen are a pretty fair lot of men, 
as aldermen go, if a further qualification is in- 
sisted upon, but sometimes some of them do not 
mind cheap-skating themselves a little for such 
good as they may think accrues to them thereby. 
Some in the school committee did in the discussion 
over Supt. McAndrew, clowning themselves with 
their criticism, not the superintendent. He prob- 
ably is not thin-skinned and may not mind» the 
aldermanic turn of wit and derision, but we doubt 
that it is good for better pedagogy in the city to 
make it apparent that any man who takes an im- 
portant position in the Chicago schools may expect 
at any time to get a volley of mud balls from the 
supervisors of the schools for which he is hired.” 

New York newspaper editorial: “Charges of a 
British plot to annex the United States and of 
King George’s tampering with American school 
textbooks for such an end are being solemnly heard 
by the Chicago Board of Education. They origi- 


PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 
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nated with Mayor Thompson and his campaign to 
get back into that office, and they have for their 
immediate purpose the removal of Superintendent 
of Schools William McAndrew, who is blamed for 
it all, and as promised by Thompson. Such are the 
earliest fruits of Mayor Thompson’s election on a 
campaign of the most driveling demagogy that 
ever stirred a madhouse. What pride must be 
Chicago’s!” 

—At Pottsville, Pa., a school-bond-issue cam- 
paign has broadcasted the slogan: “If Pottsville 
can have a million-dollar hotel, it should have a 
million-dollar high school.” And then the local 
editor punctures the whole thing in the following 
language: “In the construction of the municipal! 
hotel every dollar is being weighed carefully and 
not one penny is being wasted in any way. There 
are no politicians to serve; no hands to be greased. 
When bids are opened and bids are found too high 
the specifications are broken up and the goods pur- 
chased separately and the work done by men em- 
ployed at the regular per-day rate. You never 
heard of anybody proposing doing anything like this 
with the proposed million-dollar high school.” 

—“The fan system is the only means of securing 
uniform ventilation,” said Edwin S. Hallett, chiet 
engineer of the school system of St. Louis, Mo. 
“The air washer is the best means of controlling 
humidity and the only means of removing sulphur 
fumes of soft coal and the carbon monoxide of auto- 
mobile exhaust and with the air filter the effective 
means of removing the dust and bacteria of the air. 
The only means of removing odors from schools is 
the introduction of low concentration ozone. The 
net result of all these conditioning measures is the 
production of an atmosphere as pleasing as the out- 
doors of the pleasure spots of the world.” 


A New Kind of Service 
The following post card is said to have been 

issued by a schoolboy in Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
first reproduced in the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion Bulletin. It tells its own story. 

Mr. Gerald Allen, Jr. 

Personal Escorter 

Tots and Kiddies took 

to school and returned 

prompt in perfect con- 

dishion if received that 


way. Military discipline. 
Rates 25c a weak. Speshiol 
rates to twins. Refined 


conversashion. No extry 
charge for nose wipin. 
All I ast is a trial. 
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It turns the schoolroom inside out! 


NTO the fresh, invigorating air of the out- 
doors the Sturtevant Unit Ventilator trans- 
plants the schoolroom. 


On sunny days or rainy days—on warm days 
or cold days—always it insures a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh air at the temperature desired. 


It is a builder of healthy bodies and alert 
minds. 


The complete story of the Sturtevant Unit ‘ 
Ventilator — its application, design and con- 
struction—will be sure to interest any school 
official, school architect or heating and venti- 
lating engineer. The nearest office below would 

‘\ welcome your request for a copy. 





B. FK. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta Chariotte Dallas indianapolis Montreal Rochester 
Boston Chicago Denver Kansas City New York St. Louis 
Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Los. Angeles Pittsburgh Salt Lake Chy 
Camden Cleveland Hartford Minneapolis Portiand San Francisco 


Seattle Toronto Washington 


evan Unit Ventilator’ 


REG v.6 PAT OFF 


HEAT and VENTILATION 



































Install 


years. 


mation. 





Drink a Sanitary One! 


Rundle-Spence 
Drinking Fountains in your school buildings and 
playgrounds. Let the children refresh themselves 
sanitarily, without fear of picking-up germs. 
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Vertico-Slant Sanitary 


The contamination of lip-contact is automatically 
eliminated because lips can’t touch the R-S Nozzle. 
The slight slant stream prevents water from fall- 
ing back upon the jet. 
Fountains take up little space, check the waste of 
water and give continuous service over a period of 


Besides, R-S Vertico-Slant 


The R-S Line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for illustrated catalog with complete infor- 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHAT DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT 
LOOK FOR ON HIS VISITS? 
I. T. Simley, South St. Paul, Minn. 
It is a maxim of good pedagogy that not only the 
teacher but also the pupils must know the assign- 
ment and what is expected of them in the various 


classroom activities. Only in this way can the 
pupils be expected intelligently “to plan their work 
and work their plan.” Just as the teacher is under 
obligation to the pupils to let them know in ad- 
vance what her requirements and standards are, so 
is the superintendent or supervisor or principal 
under obligation to the teachers to let them know 
in advance what he plans to measure and what yard 
stick he will use in his evaluation of their work. 
Diagnosis or evaluation is the first step leading 
toward the improvement of instruction, 

To meet this responsibility of superintendent to 
teacher, the writer has prepared a bulletin on the 
subject under the caption which forms the heading 
of this article. ‘The bulletin was mimeographed 
and a copy sent to each teacher, from kindergarten 
to grade supervisor and high-school principal. The 
bulletin was then discussed at a general teachers’ 
meeting. 

The bulletin, it will be noticed, follows closely 
and is an analysis of the following visitation steps: 

I. The superintendent steps into the room and 
gets a first general impression. 

II. He finds a seat, sits down, and analyzes the 
activities of the hour. 

III. He draws his conclusions and gets data for 
a conference and for further procedure. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Bulletin to Teachers 
What Does the Superintendent Look for on His 
Visits? 
“Q wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!”—Burns. 

Pardon the “ego,” but you are entitled to know 
what I see when I pay you my visits. I can’t give 
you my “eyes,” but I can at least tell you how they 
are focused. The skeleton outline below is intended 
to serve this purpose. 

I. First general impression (practically instan- 

taneous ) 
A. The physical equipment and environment 
1. Is the room attractive—neat house- 
keeping? 
a. Wall decorations including flag, pic- 
tures, maps, display materials, etc., 


neatly and properly arranged? 

b. Is the floor free from paper and other 
extraneous materials? 

ce. Are the desks—teacher’s and pupils’— 
tidily kept? (And, by the way, would 
they bear internal inspection?) 

d. Are the cupboards and cabinets in 
order? 

What is on the blackboards and how 
is it on? 
B. Evidence of attention to physical conditions 

1. Temperature (in some of our rooms at 
least, the radiators have valves). 

2. Ventilation (attention to the extent of 
the teacher’s control). 

3. Light 
a. Are the shades used? 

b. Does the teacher stand at the window 
side of the room and compel the 
pupils to look right into the light in 
order to see her? (This is put nega- 
tively for the sake of emphasis. ) 

ec. Has the light been taken into con- 
sideration in the placement of the 
teacher’s desk? 

4. Seating 
a. Has attention been given to proper 

seating? 

b. Are correct positions maintained? 

C. The psychological atmosphere 

1. Are teacher and pupils enjoying the 
work? 

2. Are all—or most—pupils participating 
in the work? (Cf. Teacher doing the 
work?) 

3. Is there willing and interested applica- 
tion to duty or is there an air of com- 
pulsion? 

II. Analysis of the activities of the hour 
A. Is the purpose of the activity apparent? 

1. Can I tell without being told where the 
class is going? 

2. Does the class itself seemingly know 
where it is going? 

B. Is the purpose definite? 

1. Is it delimited? 

C. Has the purpose proper magnitude? 

1. Is it within the comprehension of 
pupils? 

2. Is it of sufficient difficulty to challenge 
the best ability of the class? 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the verti- 
cal stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 
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A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong 
fountain for 
the play- 
ground. 


3. Is it easy enough and small enough to 
be possible of mastery? 

D. Has the purpose seemingly been accepted 
by the class? 

1. Is the class working intelligently ? 

2. Is the class working cooperatively ? 

3. Is the class working enthusiastically ? 

III. Evaluation of the activities of the hour 
A. Was the purpose or aim accomplished ? 

1. Did the teacher guide to a logical and 
reasonably complete summarization and 
conclusion ? 

2. Did the pupils—the pupils, mind you— 
demonstrate or prove the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose? 

3. Was it poorly, fairly, or 
done? 

B. Was the purpose worthy? 

1. Did it have educational value? 

2. Did it meet some pupil need? 

3. Was it properly motivated? 

4. Was it made real or “academic” 
“bookish” ? 

C. Was a clear, definite, and reasonable assign- 
ment made for the next recitation? 

1. Did the pupils know what the next as- 

signment was? 

a. How did the teacher know they knew? 
. Was the assignment logically led up to? 
. Did the pupils share the purpose of the 

assignment? 

a. Did they propose the assignment? Or 

b. Did they heartily accept it? (Accept 

vs. tolerate. ) 
4. Was it reasonable of accomplishment? 
a. Was it too short—tending to encour- 
age loafing? 
b. Was it too long—encouraging slovenly 
work or discouragement? 
ec. Was any provision made for 
dividual differences? 
I. T. SIMLEY, Superintendent. 
James Buchanan and T. E. Padgett are the new 
members of the Mountainview, Mo., school board. 
L. V. Thomason was elected president. 

—The new members of the Peoria, IIll., school 
board are: Clarence Heyl, Ben Bloch, and Dr. Ber- 
nard Heymann. 

—F. G. Edwards was reappointed superintendent 
of schools at Marseilles, Illinois. B. U. Stebbins 
was relected secretary of the school board. 
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UNIVERSAL HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 


Manual Temperature 
Control Damper Regulator 


Damper Counterbalance \ Two Cells of Air Filter 


Inlet @ Recirculating Damper 


hain for Convenience 
in Cen Position Chain for Co 


in Removing Filter 
FRONT VIEW OF UNIVERSAL UNIT SERIES NO. 14-3643 
FRONT REMOVED—MOTOR AND FAN ASSEMBLY OUT—SHOWING POSITION OF AIR FILTERS 





A Time Tested 
Heating and Ventilating Unit 


Over 15 years of satisfactory operation in schools and 
other public buildings have proved the merit of Universal 
Heating and Ventilating Units. And in schools in every 
part of America, officials, engineers and architects, to- 
day, point with pride to the many features of Universal 
Units; effective control of temperature—quiet operation 
—reliability—simplicity and economy. 


Write for all the data—or get in touch with 


the nearest American Blower branch office 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
2 BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


(650) 






“Guroce”” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


i—lhl >; MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 188! 
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Up-to-date Steel Windows 


are best for schools 


HEN YOU BUY windows for a 
school, remember who is going to 
use them. 

Install windows which teachers can open 
and close easily, windows that give the 
students abundant daylight and good 
fresh air without drafts. 

Lupton Projected Steel Windows do 
this and more. They excel not only in 
natural lighting and ventilation, easy 
operation and maintenance economy: they 
carry out in every detail the architectural 
dignity of modern school design, and are 
accordingly approved by school builders 
everywhere. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 12 
Projected Window Chapter 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205-e East Allegheny eg 





Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


LUPTON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
FOR SCHOOLS 
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STEWART FENCES 


Combine Dignity with Protection 


One of the ideas of modern educators is that a 
school “plant” should have a style and character 
worthy of its high purpose. A tasteful fence sur- 
rounding the school grounds or property helps 
carry out this idea. 


In the Stewart Line are fences suitable for every 
school purpose — the dignity and beauty of 
wrought iron for the street frontages and gates— 
the unobtrusive effectiveness of chain link for side 
lines and rear, playgrounds and athletic fields. 
All alike embody the Stewart craftsmanship 
which 40 years of fence building have per- 
fected. 


Let us send you the Catalog—or a 
representative to confer with you. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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/'PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
MERRY WHIRL 
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The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommodate 
as many as fifty children at one time and it oper- 
ates so easily on its roller and ball bearings that 
one little tot of five or six, can manipulate it alone 
Its ample capacity 
and variety of motion—swinging in and out from 
the mast as well as around it—adapts it to places 
where limited space precludes the use of more 
A plot 30 ft. 
square is room enough for the Mitchell Merry- 


without excessive exertion. 


than one Playground attraction. 


Whirl. 


Featuring the 


SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE dren. 
and will 
NO. 2. y aval 


strongly 


frames. 


SWING BOB 





The MITCHELL SWING-BOB has many fea- 
tures which appeal particularly to younger chil- 
It is a perfectly safe piece of Equipment 


accommodate from one to sixteen chil- 


It consists of two sets of “A” frames be- 
tween which is swung a bob seat 16 feet long, 


reinforced at the bottom and with a 


center rail to which the children hold. The bob 
seat swings back and forth between the “A” 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. MA] TCHELL MEG. CO, wauxee, wisconsin 





THE SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION OF 


TEACHERS’ MARKS 
(Concluded from Page 54) 


Of course where classes are small or are ab- 


normal, the distribution must be applied in 
modified form. 
one Comparing The Distribution Of Infelligence 


Of A Small Class 


With 
70 A Normal Distribution 
Gs Fig: 3 
60 
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“Intelligence Quohents 
FIG. 3. 

A graphical distribution showing the class in- 
telligence is a very material aid to the teacher’s 
judgment. Figure 3 shows such a distribution. 
This class contains only seventeen pupils. The 
intelligence of the class is above normal and the 


teacher would expect a larger percentage of 
marks above average; other factors being con- 
stant. 


The plan of examining and assigning marks, 
herein described, makes use of the scientifie de- 
vices now available to aid teachers’ judgments 
in the assignment of marks. Nearly four 
years’ successful use of the plan by a faculty of 
twenty high-school teachers at Painesville has 
proved it to be entirely practical. 


SOME FACTORS DETERMINING TYPES OF 


SCHOOL-BUILDING FLOOR PLANS 
(Continued from Page 66) 


TABLE 17—Roof Type and Number of Floors 
(Showing Percentages of Plans) 
1 2 3 4 Floors 





Floor Floors Floors and over 
(29 Plans) (80 Plans) (144 Plans) (37 Plans) 
Dae aiesceeewdes T% 45% 77% 97% 
3 rere 17% 1% 5% 0% 
Slant -  AB% 540, 18% 3% 
9. Floor-plan type and basement. It is gen- 


crally maintained that basements are disappear- 
ing from the plans of modern school buildings; 
ut least for classroom and other educational 
purposes. Of the 290 plans here studied, 141, 
or 48 per cent, included basements. The num- 
ber of these basements that were intended to 
house the heating plant and storage rooms only, 
was not recorded. Doubtless it consid- 
erable. 

Table 18 shows that the closed type of plan is 
more likely to include a basement than is the 
open type. Table 19 indicates that the base- 
ment is more likely to accompany a flat than 
a slant roof. Table 20 shows that a two-story 
building is most likely to be erected upon a 
basement, with a three-story building coming 
next. There also appears to be a geographical 
factor, in that eastern and central buildings 
are considerably more likely to have a basement 
than are those in the south and west. All of 
these facts may, however, simply reflect the 
relation to the closed plans. 


was 


18—Base ment and Floor- Plan 
Number with Per cent with 


TABLE 


Total Plans Basement Basement 
a OS 5D 6 
Semiclosed ....... 44 26 59 
CON 6 6 vcesstesven 148 ( 40 

TABLE 22—Open Subty 
T 

(49 Plans) 
2. § Ce bis ok ei ha aes eee 31% 
6-10 PGI Sel rki6s0%0s 8% 
11-15 PND Ceres vices cescducecasdeesscesas 2% 
16-20 Te reT errr irre rir itr 2% 
CORE De Be 00.438 ch dee seceeseeeseenevas 2% 

Nb ou ke ea-EeS eee ereceereavena 7 rooms 


TABLE 19—Basement and Roof-Type 
Number with Per cent with 


Total Plans Basement Basement 
Se. Giskweaqeeaned 185 106 57 
BNE shcessenec0< 13 4 31 
RNG - 606.ceCenweses 92 31 34 





TABLE 20—Basement and Number of Stories 
Number with Per cent with 


Total Plans Basement Basement 
One story oa < 14 33 
Two stories ...... 165 95 58 
Three stories ..... 75 30 40 
Four and over. 7 2 29 
10. Subdivi iston of the open-type plan. Table 


21 shows a distribution of the 148 open-type 
plans included in this study into their various 
outstanding subtypes. These subtypes are 
represented by the capital letters which the 
plans most resemble. The “miscellaneous” 
group includes a number that are irregular and 
unclassifiable, and a very few “V”-type, bar- 
type, and open- rec ectangle-type plans. 


TABLE 2 


I—Kinds of Open Plans 
(148 Plans) 


Kinds Number’ Per Cent 
My BEV CMUCST ES ROTINNSWS.O OSS OCA SEAN 49 33 
rrr ree TT Eee e Tre Ler TC Tere TT eee 23 16 
De baRDV RARE ORDA AET ETO ET SSA 50 14 
Oe 2b 90 w Ses. 5 Od 4S OOS TSA See es 19 13 
Si Sues PURSE SVTOCR SRR C ST UR Se eeae 13 8 
ME. Wutavsd area cadaadas tennessee our «24 16 


The “T” subtype leads by a » decided majority. 
This fact is explained at least in part by Table 
22, where the “T” and “L” subtypes are seen 
to be more common in the more compact build- 
ings with fewer than 8 rooms per floor. 


11. Summary. To the extent that the plans 
reported in this study are representative of 
modern school-building plans, the following 
statements seem warranted by the relations re- 
vealed in these pages: 


pes and Rooms per Floor 
U 


E H Misc. 

(23 Plans) (20P lans) (19 Plans) (13 Plans) (24 Plans) 
4% 30% 16% 15% 17% 
65% 35% 42% 46% 37% 
IR WO 26% 15% 17% 
13% 5% 5% 24% 25% 
ey 0% 11% O% 4% 

9 rooms 7 rooms 3 rooms 10 rooms 10 rooms 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 





Patented Dec. 1, 1925 


BY 


(1) The number of rooms per floor seems 
to be a decisive factor in determining whether 
or not a building shall be of the open or closed 
type. Geographical location and population 
may affect the matter somewhat. That is to 
say, the chances that a building will be of the 
open type increase in quantity with the number 
of rooms per floor, and possibly also with in- 
crease in population, and with the location of 
the proposed building in the south or west. It 
is impossible to say that the other factors 
studied here do not exercise an influence, but 
it also cannot be asserted that they do. 

(2) Roof type is mainly determined by the 
number of floors that the roof is expected to 
cover; the greater that number, the greater 
being the probability of a flat roof. 

(3) Basements are most likely to be found 
in two- and three-story buildings, and most fre- 
quently accompanying flat roofs and plans of 
the closed type. 

(4) Of open-type buildings, the T and L 
forms are preferred for those with relatively 
few rooms per floor, and the U, E, and H forms 
for larger buildings. 


FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS IN THE 


TRAINING OF SCHOOL JANITORS 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


edge, and vision. We can only succeed with 
them, as they themselves wish to succeed. The 
intent to learn is what teaches. 

(f) Precise practice with satisfaction is the 
key to the situation. 

4. Any course must be practical, and the 
learner should be taught to do better, the de- 
sirable janitorial tasks he is going to be called 
on to do anyway. 

(a) The mechanics and fundamental laws 
underlying heating, lighting, ventilating, clean- 
ing, etc., so he gets a broad view of his duties, 
and sees clearly why certain devices, methods 
and equipment are to be used in preference to 
others. 


operation. 


quired. 


movements. 


Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


Size of case, 9x 3%x1} in. 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 


Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


“The Steffens -Amberé¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 


5. Any plan for training of janitors, to be 
successful, must be subordinate to educational 
authority of the school system. 

6. Any plan that is not founded on a sound 
financial basis but depends on mere whims and 
novelties of the advertisers, is doomed, sooner 
or later, to failure. 

It would be difficult to set forth an ideal plan, 
as any plan, to be a success, must not only 
include the above elements, but must take into 
account the local conditions. Thus, in a large 
city, a plan based on the above principles and 
extending throughout an entire year would be 
desirable, whereas, in the training of janitors 
in small towns and rural schools, such a plan 
would not be feasible. Perhaps in these places, 
it would be better, through the cooperation of 
business interests and other educational authori- 
ties, to have some kind of a county institute 
for school custodians and janitors, extending 
over three or four days. If properly organized, 
such a meeting would afford an opportunity 
of bringing together the school janitors from 
many local districts, for the purpose of making 
demonstrations and observations under guid- 
ance. Such an institute would afford an op- 
portunity for carrying out properly planned 
programs where the fundamentals of this work 
could be presented and projects planned, so as 
to allow for observation, demonstration and 
participation in the desirable methods and pro- 
cedures by all individuals concerned. 

Thus in each particular case, certain details 
will be necessary to fit immediate local con- 
ditions, depending on the facts, but when such 
local facts and conditions are taken into ac- 
count, then the success of any plan depends on 
the fundamental principles and elements we 
have tried to point out. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BUILDING ACTIVITY 


IN SEATTLE 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


year, September 3, 1923. A total of sixteen 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


=) 





months was devoted to the construction work. 
The new building program, which it is esti- 
mated will require two years for its completion, 
will house approximately 5,000 pupils. It is ex- 
pected to provide additions to three high schools, 
one new intermediate school, two elementary 
schools, a building for the deaf and sight-saving 
classes, and additions to seven 


elementary 
schools. 


DEATH OF DR. SWAIN 


Dr. Joseph Swain, president-emeritus of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania, who died on May 19, 
was noted for his constructive work in educational 
organizations and for his fine administratitve 
labors in connection with the financing and expan- 
sion of the Quaker college. He was 70 years old 
at the time of death. ; 


Dr. Swain was graduated from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1883, and then spent two years as a teacher 
and graduate student. He studied a year at the 
University of Edinburgh and in 1886 returned to 
the University as professor of mathematics. Five 
years later he accepted a position at Stanford Uni- 
versity, but in 1893 he returned to head the Uni- 
versity of his undergraduate days. 


He went to Swarthmore College with the under- 
standing that he was to be allowed to put his 
financial and expansion plans into practice and the 
subsequent growth of the College showed the wis- 
dom of the requirement. During his presidency, 
the endowment was increased from $360,000 to 
$2,225,000, additions were built to every building 
on the campus, new departments were added, and 
a president’s home was erected. 


Dr. Swain retired in June, 1921, because of fail- 
ing health but a world tour and a winter in the 
south worked an improvement in his health. Early 
last year he suffered a second breakdown and since 


then he had been inactive and steadily losing 
strength. 


Dr. Swain was a past president of the National 
Education Association and the National Council of 
Education. The degree of doctor of literature was 
conferred on him by Wabash College, Lafayette Col- 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
University. He was a frequent contributor to the 


publications of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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ADDITION TO FRANCIS JOSEPH REITZ HIGH SCHOOL—EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Architect—J. C. LLEWELLYN Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Associate Architect—CHAS. L. TROUTMAN, EVANSVILLE, IND. 






RCHITECTS, contractors and 

school boards everywhere are 
enthusiastic about the appearance and 
performance of the Buckeye Heato- 
vent. 


It is finished with the same care and 
workmanship as any fine piece of fur- 
niture or expensive automobile. The 
Buckeye Heatovent, unit system of 
heating and ventilating, is made in any 
finish and will harmonize with the in- 
terior of your particular building. 


Heating Contractors— 
GOTTMAN & WEBER CO., EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Heatovents in this New Evansville School 


Upon request we will send you an illus- 
trated booklet giving full information 
about the Buckeye Heatovent. 


Buckeye Heatovents incorporate the 
latest and best engineering principles 
and are constructed of the very high- 
est class materials and workmanship. 
These features, together with that 
intangible asset ‘‘Buckeye Service”’ in- 
sure your clients against poor ventila- 
tion and future repair bills. 













Full description and detailed drawings are to be had in our data book for architects 
and engineers, available on request. But our complete service includes also, that of 
co-operation on the part of members of our engineering staff, who will consult with 
you on your heating problems. 















Our new catalog is ready. Write for your copy now. 


Any of our Branches can supply you. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


254 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

204 Plymouth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 

3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

403 Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


409 Loan & Trust Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

709 Columbia Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fales Building, Seattle, Washington. 

307 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

1101 Realty Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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TYPICAL FERROPLYWOOD INSTALLATION, Chicago Public Schools 


THE METAL PARTITION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


SANITARY 


No open seams or butt joints. 
No dirt catching mouldings or channels. 


STRENGTH 


Partition and door panels 

¥, inch thick material. 

Rigid. interlocking panel and door construction. 
All joints welded and homogeneous. 


SOUND PROOF 


No metallic sound or buckled panels. 
(Note detail of FERROPLYWOOD panels.) 


Kalamein sound proof door stiles with '% 
thick panel. 


HARDW ARE 


Heavy universal adjustable hinges securely bolted 
through post. 


FINISH 


The easy to clean rust resisting, and flexible finish 
required for large panel surfaces reduces mainte- 
nance cost to a minimum. 


ERECTION 


No special labor required, no drilling or cutting in 
the field. Complete erection drawings with every 
installation. 















inch 





GALVANIZED STEEL 
. FLANNEL CLOTH 


FLANNEL CLOTH 





WATER PROOF 
CEMENT GLUE 
JOINTS ~~ 
DETAIL OF FERROPLYWOOD PANEL 
COMPLETE LAYOUT AND PLANNING SERVICE 


Send rough layout or blue prints 
of your plumbing requirements. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Litterer Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street ILLINOIS 
















GALVANIZED STEEL 





Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN MIXER 


PATENTED 


IS THE SUPPLY CONTROL 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


The Mixer can be set to a fixed maximum temperature, 
preventing waste of hot water. 


When making repairs, which are seldom required, the 
only tool needed to take the Mixer apart is a screw 
driver and it can not be re-assembled in a wrong man- 
ner; the few parts subject to wear are easily replaced, 
even after years of use, making the Niedecken Mixer 
Everlasting. 









Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN . & BILLINGS MFG.Co. 


mA 1 “U'. © Ec. uU. Ss. A. 












Bradley — 


Washfountains 








PROMOTE BOTH | 
CLEANLINESS AND i 
SANITATION 


REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE ns 





Ue eCard 


ria Oya) 


‘“‘The First Cost 
is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Il. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt a 
and Senior High Sch 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 


For use in Schools, Colleges and School, 
Universities and in every type of Canton, Ohio 
public lavatories, there is no itu High School, 


Green Bay, Wis. 

Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 

Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Il. 


AND MANY MORE. 


equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Extra Strength — 
Extra Wear — 
No Upkeep Cost 


One of the most surprising things about these beauti- 
ful Evernu Seats is their economy. Surprising because, 
in spite of their beauty and fine finish, they can with- 
stand even the severe service which school equipment 
must meet. The first cost is the only cost. 


Evernu Seats are molded from special hard rubber by 
the patented Evernu Process, into seamless, jointless 
units. The smooth, glossy surface—jet black or ma- 
hogany—can’t be marred, chipped, or cracked by any 
amount of hard usage. Easily, safely sterilized with 
dilute alcohol. Models for any requirement, sizes for 
any bowl. 


Write for interesting new booklet describing these 
seats fully. 


Schools Completely Equipped 
with “Evernu” Seats include those at: 


Chicago, II. Long Beach, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. Pasadena, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. Columbia, S. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. Baltimore, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dayton, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Seattle, Wash. Oakland, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. Amarillo, Texas. 
Tacoma, Wash. Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. San Antonio, Texas. 
Mobile, Ala. Houston, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. Salem, Oregon. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Eugene, Oregon. Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Founded 1905 
Dept. 136, Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 


Fvernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 
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Dispensed Instead 











Two Towels 


of One 





What Are Your 


Towels Worth— 
When Sold as Waste Paper? 


The economy of Dubltowls doesn’t stop with 


their use. Baled after using and sold as 
waste paer they bring a far higher price 
than other paper towels. This is due to the 
quality material used in Dubltowls—1 
unbleached, all sulphate kraft. 


Don’t ignore this additional saving. It means a 
worth-while reduction on your towel bill. Use 
Dubltowls, bale and sell the waste. Take complete 
advantage of the many economies provided by 
Dubltowls as in no other towel service. 


Dubltowls combine every essential towel feature. 
Soft, strong, instantly absorbent and lintless. They 
stop waste by limiting the careless user. Can be 
used as readily on the face as on the hands. Dis- 
pensed from the neat cabinet illustrated, or from 
your own standard equipment. Size of sheet 10% 
x 10in. 150 Dubltowls (300 sheets) to the package. 


Standard Equipment in 
Over 200 School Systems 


Wherever Dubltowls have been adopted, their re- 
markable economy and efficiency has made them 
standard equipment. In one year, the number of 
school systems using Dubltowl service has grown 
from 10 to over 200. 


Request on your letterhead will bring a Bay West 
Wash-Up Kit—a novel combination of Dubltowls 
and soap sheets. Fits the door pocket of your auto. 


Write for samples, prices, and name of nearest jobber. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


A= UBLTOWLS 


a 
| “ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-~YOU TRY IT 
NS 
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Effective Factors in the Growth of Teachers 
in Service 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


6. Additional salary for merit.................. 52 
7. Enrollment in extension or correspondence 


EE Car cee nea hee eee eek Kae Akad 0d 64.5 #600 46 
8. Regular general teachers’ meetings......... Sa 
9. Reading professional literature............... 27 
10. Summer-school attendance.................... 24 
ee errr er eee 20 
12. Measurements of results of teaching with 

WOUROGIG! GUMMORTIONS .occccc cc ccccccccccces 18 
SE, TORCUOCE GIUD GE COMIC ccc cc ciccecccccscace 14 
14. Attendance at teachers’ associations......... 14 
| a ls A | errr 13 
16. Lectures by educational leaders............. 3 
17. Demonstration by other teachers............ 10 
18. Demonstration by supervisors............... 10 


19. Administrative participation S 
Se, Weeeeete GEO CORGROT. <n c ccc cece cccccsss 8 
8 
7 


21. Appeals to group emulation................. 


Se. TtO GRURTT GERGCOIG. 6ic ccc csciccicsesieces 


The plan of greatest frequency, the pension or 
retirement plan reported by 90 per cent of these 
systems, is found to be, in all but 6 cases out of 
63, a state plan. 

When the plans reported for determining 
salary on the basis of merit were distributed in 
terms of four methods of measuring teaching 
success, it was found that in 20 of the 52 per 
cent of systems so reporting some form of score 
card was used, in 7 a self-rating scale was 
handed to teachers, in 7 judgments were frankly 
subjective, and in 16: rating was in terms of 
credits gained in professional study. 


It will be noticed that only 8 per cent of the 
smaller systems are trying to relate the salary 
schedule to teaching merit, and in this respect 
the larger systems are distinctly in the lead. 
This is very probably an indication as to where 
improvement may be expected. It is possible 
that in the typical small city the “superintend- 
ent” is simply the only male teacher and that 
one or two aggressive board members perform 
all necessary administrative and even super- 
visory duties. It is certain that, as one goes up 
the scale of improvement in a proper separation 
of business from professional functions, the 
board is found giving over to the superintendent 
last of all the purse strings of the district treas- 
ury. That such improvement correlates with 
the size of the system is indicated so far as the 
salary schedule is concerned. 


When the methods of securing the improve- 
ment of teachers in service reported from both 
small and large systems are thrown together, the 
fourteen items given in Table III are found to 
be common. These frequencies, as found in 
columns 3 and 4, are found to correlate very 
well in schools of two sizes, except, perhaps, in 
the case of six items. 


The difference in practice in the matter of 
salary for merit (item 6) has been mentioned. 
Item 4.5a shows that a larger proportion of 
superintendents in smaller systems are requir- 
ing regular reading on the part of their teach- 
ers. Item 4.5b points to the fact that larger 
systems are giving up the traditional general 
teachers’ meetings at regular intervals faster 
than are the smaller systems. This difference 
may not be so unfavorable to smaller systems as 
it seems, as many of the superintendents there 
report that these general meetings are highly 
professional as to activities carried on, the small 
size of the faculty making it possible for them 
to work as a committee of the whole. 

Item 9 reports more superintendents in small 
svstems arranging visiting activities for their 
teachers. On the face of the returns this seems 
fine, but teacher visitation to be valuable must 
be very carefully managed, and it may be that 
the small-system-school-superintendent does not 
fully understand as yet just what his technic 
should be in this respect. The writer well re- 
members how complacent he felt in his first 
superintendency after having persuaded the 
board of education to give visting days to the 


TABLE Ill 


FOURTEEN METHODS OF IMPROVING TEACHERS 
IN SERVICE USED BY BOTH LARGER AND 


SMALLER CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
(PER CENTS) 
Fre- Fre- 
quency quency 
Combined in in 
Rank Item Small Large 
Systems Systems 
1 2 ‘ 4 
1 Personal conference ......... 59 62 
2 Visitation by superior officer. 53 62 
3 Group conferences on specific 
ee rere ree ree 44 59 
4.5a Reading educational literature 56 27 
4.5b General regular teachers’ 
BOEGINOS. occ ces sdcressesices 538 27 
6 Additional salary for merit.. 8 52 
7 Enrollment in extension or 
correspondence courses .... 12 46 
8 Measuring the results” of 
DEON 8a 54.0 o0ees sn ecteicas 14 18 
9 Visiting other teachers....... 21 8 
10 Supervisory bulletins ........ 14 13 
11 Attendance at teachers’ asso- 
UNNI on sree ayiatu aaa se ca 12 14 
12 Demonstration teaching...... 14 10 
13 Curriculum making ......... 12 20 
14 Appeals to group emulation.. 6 8 


A Two-Fold Ranking by the Faculty of a Teachers’ 
College of the Twenty-Four Methods of Improv- 
ing Teachers in Service Used by Public- 
School Systems Reporting 

I. Better Methods: 
1. Demonstration teaching. 
Single salary schedule, 
Supervision. 
Assignment to special educational projects. 
Group conferences on specific problems. 
Measuring the results of teaching with remedial 
Suggestions. 
7. Visiting other teachers. 
8. Administrative participation. 
9. Enrollment in extension or 
courses. 
10. Summer-school attendance. 
11. Curriculum making. 
12. Supervisory bulletins. 
13. Additional salary for merit. 
14. Teachers’ club or council. 
15 Lectures by educational leaders. 
16. Teacher-rating plan. 
17. Pension or retirement plan. 
II. Poorer Methods: 
1. Attendance at teachers’ associations. 
2. Reading educational literature. 
3. Personal conference. 
4. Checking teachers’ methods. 
5. Visitation by superior officer. 
6. Regular general teachers’ meetings, 


7. Appeals to group emulation. 


~ 


oe 


correspondence 


these visits, as he had not made detailed 
arrangements as to just what teachers should be 
visited, nor had he insured capitalization of 
value received by requiring reports to the faculty 
upon return. And, in one case, the president of 
the board of education informed him that it was 
reported that a teacher sent to Milwaukee to 
visit the public schools had used a major part of 
her time shopping. 


Item 7 shows another discrepancy in fre- 
quency, and here very probably opportunity 
operated in the matter of extension enrollment, 
as the larger city more often is near the state 
university or other center of higher professional 
work. However, one may suspect that there is 
a real difference in levels of professional atti- 
tude also. Possibly the typical small-town- 
teacher is younger, actuated by no long-time 
professional objectives, and very willing to let 
the small cistern of information and the tiny 
dynamo of skills brought from the teachers’ col- 
lege suffice for the year or two he intends to 
teach. Very often he is handling his first salary 
money, also, and unskilled spending leaves little 
for either extension or correspondence fees. 


Finally, the sixth difference is found in item 
13. The proportion of larger systems engaging 
in curriculum making programs for the purpose 
of improving their teaching corps is nearly 
twice as great among large as among small sys- 
tems. This must be expected, I suppose. Wider 
opportunities because of a larger and more ex- 
perienced teaching force, a greater degree of 
professional prestige and control, and hence 
more fluid budget conditions will inevitably favor 
definitely organized curriculum-revision depart- 
ments in such large city situations as Denver, 
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DR. JOSEPH SWAIN, 
President-Emeritus of Swarthmore College, Pa. 
Died, May 17, 1927. 

(See Page 150.) 


Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Antonio, Texas, 
Los Angeles, and doubtless in many other Cali- 
fornia cities. Here, as throughout the history 
of the development of professionalization in 
American public-school education, the larger 
systems lead and practices and _ principles 
emerging from their experience appear later in 
smaller situations. 


As with teacher-rating schemes above, an at- 
tempt has been made, at the bottom of Table 
IIT, to rank items of technic employed in the im- 
provement of teachers in service as better and 
poorer. If any one wishes to check this two- 
fold ranking with his own judgment as to rela- 
tive values, he should know that each method 
mentioned is regarded, not in the light of the 
degree to which it should affect the growth of 
teachers nor as it may later do so under more 
favorable circumstances, but as it very probably 
works in the typical situation now. For ex- 
ample, I believe that teacher rating ought to 
operate so surely in accordance with the laws 
of learning that teachers would invariably im- 
prove under such a regime. But, we are still in 
the twilight of the dark ages, so far as our 
understanding of good methods of measuring 
teaching ability are concerned. Our tools are 
dull and clumsy. For this reason the item 
“teacher-rating plan” is placed in the lower part 
of the upper list near to poorer methods. 


Conclusion ; 

It is not worth while to compute a coefficient, 
but if you remember the list of methods of moti- 
vating the efforts of teachers toward growth re- 
ported from both the smaller and larger systems, 
and the list of items of technic common to both, 
you will recognize that they are tipped upside 
down in this rank order list. If you agree on 
the whole with this two-fold ranking, the reports 
of actual methods will appear in many cases as 
illustrations of how not to do it. The superin- 
tendent of schools cannot at once come to such 
a conclusion, however. He must reach his own 
generalization as to proper values in the light 
of the specific needs of his own system. It may 
be that a method which he would agree was 
poorer would be best for his peculiar situation 
and for the present. 


This brief and inadequate statement has at- 
tempted to defend the thesis that the teacher- 
training institution and the public-school sys- 
tem must assume joint responsibility and must 
cooperate on a professional level for the improve- 
ment of teachers in service. The method of 
discussion has been that of illustration largely. 
teachers, but how chagrin followed several of 
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Any interior surface painted 
with Barreled Sunlight Gloss 
or Semi-Gloss can be kept 
spotlessly clean and hand- 
some by occasional washing 
instead of repainting. Months 
and years of paint service 


in the finest schools everywhere 


ARRELED SUNLIGHT is used today for both 
‘enamel’ jobs and ‘‘paint’’ jobs in hundreds 
of the finest schools. In pure white or tinted, it 
gives walls and woodwork a beautiful smooth sur- 
face easy to keep clean and reflecting adequate 
light. 
Three different finishes make this famous product 
available for any part of the 
interior. 


Wherever lasting cleanli- 
ness and maximum light are 
essential, Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss is most practical. A 





without the annoyance and 
cost that frequent repainting 





Barreled Sunli 


causes! 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.—one of hundreds of fine schools in which 
walls and woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


Replacing both paint 


and enamel ~ 





ght 






Tue Rice Process WHITE 


sx Weg 2 








lustrous finish so satin-smooth it washes like tile. 


Handsome as the finest enamel, yet costs less and 
requires fewer coats. 





For rooms where a flat finish is sometimes pre- 
ferred, nothing is more suitable than Barreled 
Sunlight Flat. Extremely handsome and uniform. 


Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss strikes a nice bal- 
ance between the other two finishes and is widely 
used for corridors, stairways and similar places. 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same conditions— 

also not to flake or scale if properly applied. 


In quantities of five gallons or over we tint 
Barreled Sunlight to order at the factory, with- 
out extra charge. For tinting small quantities our 
dealers carry handy tubes of Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans from 1 pint 
to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55-gallon steel drums. 
Where more than one coat is required, use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat first. See coupon below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 44 Dudley Street, Providence, 
R. I. New York — 420 Lexington Avenue; 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd.; San Francisco 
—156 Eddy Street. Distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. 











44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 





Please send me descriptive literature and a sample panel | 
p2inted with Barreled Sunlight. 
checked here— 


Gloss ( 


| U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 






I am interested in the finish 








Semi-Gloss ( 


) 





Flat ( ) 
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Introducing—A New Feature! 


EverWear 


MERRY-WAVE -STRIDE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


**There’ll be one on every 
playground this year’? 


HIS new Everwear outfit incorporates an entirely 

new principle of play function. It has many of the 
pleasing features of a Merry-go-round, Ocean Wave 
and Giant Stride, combined, but blazes an entirely new 
trail for itself. 


The illustration describes its fun producing possibilities. 
From 15 to 20 children of all ages can use it at one 
time. It is strong enough for adults to use with absolute 
safety. It occupies small ground space. 


It features stretching exercises — so beneficial and so 
cordially recommended by Medical authorities and 
Physical Instructors. 


The Everwear line of Steel Playground Apparatus is 
full of new things this year and you will want Catalog 
No. 19. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
U.S. A. 


ver wear 








STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Al 
this new 
square terminal post 
means better protection! 


Yes, this new Anchor post is un- 
RM climbable, more protective, stronger 
and better-looking. 
No bands on it for children to use as 
a stepladder. Fabric cannot be detached 


from the outside. Graceful and distinc- 
tive. Exclusive Anchor features! 


If you intend to purchase a fence it will 
pay you to obtain complete information 
regarding the Anchor Fence and this 
new and important feature of construc- 
tion. It will also pay you to keep in mind 
that an Anchor Fence is galvanized 
throughout and that its intermediate as 
well as terminal posts are the strongest 
on the market. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is 
nation-wide. A phone call, letter or wire 
places it at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


9 East 38th street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agents 


| in Principal Cities. 


CHAIN LINK 





a 
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Before You Close Your Desk for the 


Summer Vacation Make Plans to have a 
Safe Wayne Steel Grandstand 


On Your Field 


for the Opening of the Football Season 


Don’t wait until you get back in the fall to get full information. Write us now 


so you can have in your possession, full particulars about the only portable steel 


grandstand made. 


Address your communication to 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembreke Avenue, 
WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore. 


Wayne Stands 
for Safety 


MEASURING SCHOOL-BOARD 


CANDIDATES 
(Concluded from Page 40) 
Ill. Official Duties of School-Board Members 

1. Works harmoniously, yields to majority, 
BGG WISMENUS 35.46 65asdaiee cs heswa sans 
2. Assumes just share of work and responsi- 

bility, not a “loafer” nor “side-stepper” 
3. Regular and prompt in attendance at 
board meetings, not irregular nor tardy... 
4. Keeps school records neat, complete and 
accurate, not poorly kept, incomplete and 
WROD 555.5 69:8 5 55 55 T OTE ES STS: 
5. Provides proper’ teachers, _ buildings, 
grounds, repairs, equipment, not wasteful 
nor miserly 


IV. Community Relations 
1. Public spirited, patriotic, not selfish...... 
2. Cooperates with neighbors, not exclusive 
: gg a ee ee re ee een eter re 
3. Is established in the community, not fre- 
GUGHUIY SO VINEE 80 b:si5:0:000s, 6:40.55 owes aes 
4. Discusses school affairs judiciously, not 
“gossipy” 
Represents entire community, not a group 
A, ene a IOe acer EC kr ee 
6. Believes in parent-teacher association or 
similar organization and schoolhouse as 
social center, not cold toward social func- 
GUM oes 5iohd 0:38 35s hale Ane CO WON SaLsaes 6 
7. Budgets school expense carefully, not fail- 
ing to consider wealth and community re- 
oth ag, Me OR EE re ee 
8. Recognizes proper education as a valuable 
investment, not as a “gold-brick” specula- 
TO. 665.600 c00nnensnbeeeades caeveaeesss 
9. Others trust him, not lacking in commu- 
nity confidence 


a 


V. Relations With Superintendent 

1. Hires teachers only on recommendation of 
superintendent, not risking his own judg- 
MIE. Sat hiw it sechaeataaseawst sewn : 
Buys supplies after consulting superin- 
tendent, not using judgment which re- 
quires professional knowledge............ 
3. Makes all official reports carefully and 

promptly, not inaccurate nor tardy 


VI. Relations With Teachers and School 
1. Places school efficiency above reduction in 
taxes 


to 


2. Is a school patron and not without an ac- 
tive interest in school affairs............. 
3. Hires teachers on efficiency, not influenced 
by religion, kinship, nor political “pull”... 
4. Believes in efficient rural teachers, not in- 
efficient young teachers.................. 
5. Believes in teacher becoming part of the 
community, not ‘“trolley-car” nor “suit- 
CONG WNE5 6555 Si ssee soe tinsises estan 
6. Cooperates with difficulties, but not med- 
dlesome with professional tasks.......... 
Encourages teacher’s growth profession- 
ally, not opposed to teachers’ meetings, 
summer-school attendance, etc............ 
8. Believes in longer tenure for teachers, not 
“hiring and firing” every year.......... 
9. Enforces school attendance, not failing to 
cooperate with the attendance or truant 
GE 2X64 xe 65S 44h ae eee Ribs da oOde 
10. Decides school questions on their merits, 
not on personal reasons for self or mem- 
bers of his family 
yo PRCT Tee TT Cre rT ere 
Work and Vote for the Candidate Receiving the 
Highest Score 
CORRELATION OF CITY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ AUTHORITY WITH TRAINING, 
EXPERIENCE, TENURE, AND 
SIZE OF CITY 


(Continued from Page 46) 

The greater number of superintendents with 
no baccalaureate degree was found in city Group 
1. Of the superintendents with the bachelor’s 
degree only, more held superintendencies in city 
Group 2 than in any other city group. Of those 
superintendents with 1 to 15 semester hours’ ad- 
vanced study, more than 84 per cent were heads 
of school systems in cities of less than 4,000. 
Over two thirds of the superintendents with 30 
or more semester hours’ advanced study were 
heads of school systems in cities of 4,000 or 
more population. 

The range of total years’ experience, both 
teaching and administrative included, of the 200 
superintendents was from 3 to 43 years (inclu- 
sive). 
years. 


~J 


The median of total experience was 14.1, 


aT LY tie 
js > 1 i 





The proportion of city school superintendents 
in Kansas and Missouri who had more than 30 
years’ teaching experience was small. Few 
superintendents in Oklahoma and Nebraska had 
more than 20 years’ total teaching experience. 

Data of the investigation corroborated other 
testimony to the effect that the superintendent 
is recruited mainly from the high-school princi- 
palship. Of the 200 superintendents reporting, 
132 (66 per cent) had served as high-school 
principals, 67 (33.5 per cent) as elementary 
principals. 

The range of tenure of positions held in 
1925-26 by the 200 superintendents was from 1 
to 24 years (inclusive). Median length of 
tenure in the four states of the investigation 
was 3.7 years. 


In none of the four states was tenure secure. 
More than one fifth of the city school superin- 
tendents were serving their first year in the 
position held in 1925-26. 


Tenure medians indicated somewhat of an in- 
crease as city populations were larger: 


3.1 years was median tenure in city group 1; 
3.56 years was median tenure in city group 2; 
4.5 years was median tenure in city group 3; 
3.75 years was median tenure in city group 4; 
5.5 years was median tenure in city group 5. 


Table I, immediately succeeding, shows the 
distribution of certain school administrative 
functions according to their exercise by (1) the 
city school superintendent, (2) the board of edu- 
cation, (3) both the superintendent and the 
board of education. 

A few data were collected incidentally to de- 
termine whether or not the boards of education 
heard grievances and recommendations regard- 
ing school practices. The investigation found 
that the school boards were more likely to con- 
sider recommendations and grievances from 
principals than from teachers. In the case of 





8Status of the Superintendent, First Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, 1923, pp. 48-56. 
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She 
Herman Nelson Unit Heater 


With the Wl Wh Wedge Core 
ha] OLE 


TRAot maaan 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of 
Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service . . . Oper- 
ating steam pressure from atmosphere to 125 lbs. No reducing 
valves necessary .. . Greater range of flexibility and capacity. 
Freezing cannot harm it . . . There are many other reasons, each 
distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson Unit Heater 
realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for — unit heaters, let us submit our facts 
. If you are interested in heating 


for intelligent study . 


Factories - Mills - Railroad Shops - Roundhouses 
Warehouses - Garages - Gymnasiums - Auditoriums 
write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT and the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 


neither principals nor teachers was the direct 
hearing of recommendations and grievances by 
the school board frequent. 





TABLE I.—To Show the ecunins of Certain School 
Functions 
Superin- 
Function tendent Board Both 
Who approves general plans for 
My THIGANO TT 6064s, 9 050s00ss 10 10 148 


Who grants permission for the use 


of school buildings for public 

IIS 6-50. 60:6.06500-05 00:4.0-605-6 102 57 39 
Who recommends teachers for em- 

DEER? «| 2.0:4,04.45.0400003.403:8000% 181 3 16 
Who assigns teachers?............ 190 4 6 


Who transfers teachers from one 

grade to another or from one 

building to another? ............ 176 9 11 
In case the board has a salary 


schedule, who presented’ the 

errr rrr re rere ere 113 5 + 
Who constructed the salary sched- 

MEG £8.04000.00.90409-000440000010440 OF 2 59 
Who determines the salary for 

WT UES ai.6:6.0.514.9:0:0:604608.0-00 69 70 59 
Who appoints substitutes?........ 184 12 3 
Who sets pay for substitutes?..... 95 65 17 
Who prepares the budget?......... 59 18 118 
Who recommends purchase of sup- 

plies and equipment?............ 147 1 50 
Who appoints new janitors?...... 24 138 34 
Who determines new janitors’ sal- 

NS: 555 hina 60s 0500 e440 04364884 12 155 22 
Who prescribes detailed duties of 

MUNN T  4:4. 66.4.4'6.9.6:0:6:0.9,040,000046865 153 20 20 


Who removes inefficient and in- 
subordinate janitors? ........... 41 103 36 


Who initiates the movement to 

place new subjects in the cur- 

TUES | 6 6.0.4.454:5 6044602:0040454 192 2 3 
Who initiates the movement to dis- 

ecard subjects from the _ cur- 

TST ett rer ee 189 0 5 
Who determines the observance of 

DLE iets ta0 sgesveaesageneee 72 78 5O 
Who determines the length of holi- 

EF  DUOORNIRT  o5occcstacscircrcses 57 74 63 
Who determines the school’s policy 

regarding athletics? ............ 157 11 26 
Who introduces new policies for 

aren ror rer 167 2 24 
Does the board indorse the supt.’s 

recommendation regarding the (Yes) (No) ° 


discharge of teachers?........... 167 3 12 
Has the board ever refused to in- 
dorse the supt.’s recommendation (No) (Yes) 
that a pupil be expelled?........ 184 3 0 
*12 answers were qualified. 








The fete sesnsel to inilente that in 1 half or 
more of the 200 school systems in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, boards of edu- 
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cation considered grievances and recommenda- 
tions regarding school practices directly from 
patrons of the school. 


The functions listed in Table I, which the 
superintendent had authority to carry out, were 
correlated with total training, teaching experi- 
ence, tenure, and size of city. 


TABLE II. Correlation Between Training and Author- 
ity in the Four States, 200 Superintendents Replying 
Superintendents’ Training 
30 or More 


Number Hrs. Gradu- 
of Items 1-15 16-29 ate Work 
on Which Hrs. Hrs. withor 
Supt. Bache- Gradu- Gradu- Without 
Has Au- No lor's ate ate Master's 
thority Degree Degree Work Work Degree Total 
23-24 ee ‘ i 43 1 1 
21-22 - 1 2 2 3 8 
19-20 1 1 3 2 8 15 
17-18 as 2 . 3 11 23 
15-16 2 1 12 12 18 45 
13-14 2 7 11 9 12 41 
11-12 1 3 15 10 9 38 
9-10 2 4 5 + 5 20 
7-8 i 1 1 3 1 6 
5- 6 aa 1 “a ‘a 1 2 
3-4 <s ‘a a 1 aa 1 
1- 2 - 4 on és +d 0 
Total 8 21 5 46 69 200 


The r between the training of superintend- 
ents and amount of authority possessed was 
found to be .168. Such a relation can be inter- 
preted thus: The chances are 1:6 that the 


TABLE Ill. Correlation Between Authority and Total 


No. of Items 


on Which Years of 
Supt. Has 
Authority 1-5 6-10 11-15 
NS 6h us 5 dS ea a wee ees “ ‘a ‘4 
MEE 84. 85.4-9.6 60 S450 500 44S TS < 1 2 3 
 eGades 66446006 308085 008 5% 3 4 
BPMNG 6465-04 6055 OA e400 49 4084S O 1 5, 6 
54:6 4404 eRe RS OeRA eS Eas on 14 11 
M6 0:0: 84-9 9: 0:40.05. 19 068 40S TD 3 11 10 
rr ecrrcrre rr ere 5 8 12 
NS a2556o 61s eee eaTES ae 3 6 
Ms 6-5 40.600 40k 64:6 OTN T TREES 1 2 2 
BO boot. c ieee IO TERCERA ‘a ‘a 3 
We 64.46.60. 25 64 406650 000804 0-8S a 
BO £50006 64900065854 eH ass 44 
inc hsb etcewecevewesveces 11 48 55 
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450 East Ohio Street ° “ 4 - 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is fully covered by 
patents and pending applications for patents in the United States, Canada 


DUNHAM 








or Efficiency Maintained Under 


Extremely Wide Range of Pressures 


HE accompanying chart shows in a 

graphic manner the high efficiency 
of every radiator in a Dunham Differ- 
ential Vacuum Heating System for 
schools, 


Rao. Err. 
Pee Cent 


The two curves, (a) the inlet tempera- 
ture in degrees Fahrenheit, (b) the 
outlet temperature at the radiator, it 
will be observed, run nearly parallel, 
denoting a uniform, and highly efficient 
performance. UNDER ALL CONDI- 
TIONS OF PRESSURE AND VAC- 
UUM THIS IS CLOSE TO 100%. 


The low condensation rate in pounds 
per square foot per hour, is shown by 
the lower diagonal line. The rate of 
condensation decreases as the radiator 
pressure decreases. This makes possi- 
ble large fuel economy in mild weather. 
It is important to understand that the 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System keeps the heat emission of the 
radiators equal to the heat loss from 
ry the building. Ordinary school heating 
LE systems have sufficient radiation to 
“7 cope with conditions of severe outdoor 
In Los. temperature. Such conditions are en- 
— countered only 10% of the heating 
season, therefore during 90% of the 
heating season these buildings are over- 


ne 
ee rE 


INCREASED 


CONDENSATION Rate 
Les. Pee So Fr Per Hour 


heated. The Dunham Differential System saves from 15 to 40% of the fuel required by 
not overheating, yet always supplying ample heat in severest weather. 


C. A. DUNHAM Co. 
DUNHAM BUILDING 
Chicago 


foreign countries. Any infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Over sixty branch and 
local offices in the 
United States and 
Canada bring DUN- 
HAM Heating Service 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
as close to you as 
ifr~ensh hal~Vacm your telephone. Con- 
sult your telephone 
directory for the ad- 
dress of our office in 


your city. 





superintendent’s authority will increase as his 
training increases. 

The r between years’ total experience and 
amount of authority the superintendent pos- 
sessed was .08. Such a degree of correlation 
was too slight to be significant. 





TABLE V. Correlation Between Size of City and 
Amount of Authority in the Four States, 
200 Superintendents Replying 
Number 


of Items 
on Which 
Supt. Population of City 
Has Au- 1,000- 2,000- 4,000- 7,000- 10,000- 
thority 1,999 3.999 6,999 9,999 15,000 Total 
23-24 62 on os as 1 1 
21-22 3 3 2 ie a 8 
19-20 4 5 3 2 1 15 
17-18 5 8 4 3 3 23 
15-16 11 20 12 2 i 45 
13-14 13 20 ¢ 3 2 41 
11-12 15 13 5 4 Z 38 
9-10 13 5 6 2 20 
7-8 3 1 2 “s 6 
5- 6 ea 2 - 2 
3- 4 1 am 1 
a 2 aa is 0 
Total 68 77 31 14 10 200 





The r between size of city in ibd the super- 
intendent was employed and the extent of his 
authority was .194. 


A correlation between size of city and amount 


of training was made to determine whether or 
(Concluded on Page 160) 


Experience of 200 Superintendents in the Four States. 


Total Experience of Superintendents 


16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36&more Total 
os 1 + ee ee 1 

2 oe os 8 

+ 1 2 1 15 

7 2 2 oe 23 

7 4 4 4 1 45 

12 1 3 1 41 

7 5 1 2 38 

4 2 3 1 1 20 
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The 1500th school to use 
the G&G Telescopic Hoist 
is New Addition of 
Longfellow School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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This G&G Telescopic Hoist 
has been selected by 
Charles A. Smith, Archt., 
Kansas City, Missouri 





THIS HOIST for the 1500th SCHOOL 


Fifteen hundred G&G Telescopic Hoists now in use for ash 
removal in schools in 42 states and District of Columbia 


HE desirability of G&G Telescopic hoist equip- 

ment for the removal of ashes from school build- 
ings is best expressed in the fact that there are now 
1500 schools throughout the country where G&G 
Hoists are in use. 


While G&G ash removal equipment has long been 
popular in other types of structures such as banks, 
hospitals, theatres, hotels, larger residences, etc., its 
safety features have specially recom- 
mended it for use in connection with 
school buildings. 


Gillis & Geoghegan have been pioneers 
in developing equipment so as to elimi- 
nate the danger of the open hoistway. 
This is accomplished by patented open- 
ing-closing-locking sidewalk doors with 


More than 40 schools 
in EACH of the 
following states are 
using G&G Hoists: 


From the standpoint of efficiency and economy in 
operation, there is really nothing to equal the G&G 
Hoist. It does its work quickly at a minimum cost 
of operation and maintenance. Its staunch construc- 
tion assures a great many years of satisfactory service. 


There is a G&G Telescopic Hoist to fit any specific 
ash removal problem in a school. Where the volume 
of ashes to be removed is not large, a manually oper- 
erated Hoist may be used. Where there 
is a considerable volume of ashes, an 
electrically operated Hoist is always rec- 
ommended. The cost of electric current 
to operate this Hoist is surprisingly 
small. One cent will pay for the raising 
and lowering of many cans. 


Where ash trucks can drive up alongside 


spring guard gates, providing a com- 
plete barrier around the sidewalk open- 
ing when ashes are being removed. 
When Hoist is not in use, the doors au- 
tomatically close flush with pavement 
and lock. 


This equipment also protects the hoist 
operator from stumbling into the side- 
walk opening while engaged in his work. 
The same regard for safety is found in 
the mechanical construction of the Hoist 
itself, the operation being so arranged 
that there is no bodily risk to any one 
using the Hoist. 


New York* 
Ohio* 
Pennsylvania* 
New Jersey* 


Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Iowa 

Illinois 
Connecticut 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Missouri 


*More than 100 schools 





of sidewalk opening, the overhead crane 
models are recommended as they do away 
with the rehandling of ash cans at grade 
level, the ashes being dumped direct 
from the Hoist into the truck or wagon. 


School architects are well acquainted 
with this equipment. Your architect has 
our catalog in his files. However, we 
would welcome a request to send you a 
copy to the School Board, and our Engi- 
neering Department will be glad to con- 
sult with you in the solution of any 
problem connected with the removal of 
ashes in existing school buildings. 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 














New York 
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of Quality 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVENUE | 


The Hockaday Co. 
of San Francisco 
206 Ninth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


“ BU Yi Vf VK {p y 
WZ 








CHICAGO 


Los Angeles Hockaday Co. 
420 Douglas Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


D. E. Fryer & Co., Seattle, I] 
Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 


VARY 


ha ESL aa. \ 0 Dee INTERIORS 











(Concluded from Page 158) 
not the larger cities of the investigation em- 


ployed superintendents with more training. 
The r was .206, a correlation which was not very 
great, but which showed a tendency for more 
highly-trained superintendents to secure posi- 
tions in the larger cities of the investigation. 
Since the above correlations exist, it is evi- 
dent that, as conditions now prevail, factors 





It has 
that a properly equipped 
directed playground is really a haven for the 


playgrounds purely as a safety measure. 
demonstrated and 
children instead of a place of liability as to acci- 
dents. They are encouraged and assisted in 
this belief by such officials as Chief Collins, of 
the Chicago police, who is urging more and more 
playgrounds. 


TABLE IV. Correlation Between Authority and Tenure in the Four States, 200 Superintendents Replying. 


No. of Items 
Supt. Has 
on Which 


Authority 1-2 3-4 5-6 
RNG 446-4 6:60:40 34440 054005558 1 os ee 
NG 4.6:5:4.0.0-4.0:04405409-00 04005 3 2 
(PPP CP REST COT Tee 5 5 a 
EN 6 66:64.0 16 00% 6604-0549 OE TM 9 8 2 
iC 6 9-34 dRENDCRHSTO CESS 15 14 6 
Me 65604464 SSRN AEN ORS 18 12 5 
BE 35.5 44004 dase ees beans eee 19 13 2 
Ws 4.56:006 94415405 ORT OSES 7 5 3 
M24 J55es tadoaresaeeusae 4 ‘a 
Pct chewwessesaae eae teetee 1 
S454 6 NS AONE DORON OOH ES i 1 
BAN icisesiacnrmnssapetwenes 
WO 6 sch sa eeeess eeaNekeD 80 59 23 





other than amount of training, length of tenure, 


years’ total teaching experience, and size of city 
in which the school system is located, exert con- 
siderable influence on the amount of authority 
allowed the superintendent of schools in the 
smaller cities of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma. 

PARK AND PLAYGROUND ACCIDENTS 


(Continued from Page 56) 
and prevention of accidents. This organization 


obtains most of its financial and moral support 
from the great insurance companies and indus- 
tries. It is not simply a group of sentimental- 
ists, but one devoted to economic saving as well 
as that of life. As a result of their efforts rail- 
road, street-car and general industrial accidents 
have been greatly reduced but accidents outside 
these fields have been increasing alarmingly, par- 
ticularly on streets and highways: This organi- 
zation is earnestly advocating more parks and 


Number of Years in Present 


Position 
7-8 9-10 11-12 18-14 15 & More: Total 
i 2 ‘a 1 = 8 
2 1 “ os a4 15 
1 1 ae 2 23 
6 2 $3 ‘a 2 45 
4} az os 1 41 
2 1 és 1 38 
3 1 és 1 20 
1 ‘ 1 os 6 
os 1 2 
an 1 
0 
20 5 3 3 4 200 

r= .043 





Naturally, the great problem at this time is 
the automobile. In the past eleven years the 
actual number of railroad and street-car acci- 
dents have been reduced just one half, while the 
automobile crop has increased six-fold. It is 
quite true that the number of cars have in- 
creased in proportion, but the fact of the acci- 
dents remain. 


Unfortunately it has been impossible to obtain 
positive and nation-wide data as to the value of 
playgrounds as life-savers, but from all accounts 
received there seems to be no doubt that areas 
contiguous to playgrounds are much safer than 
other areas not so favorably situated. But the 
playgrounds themselves must be made safer, and 
must serve as a training field for safety in the 
community outside, and in the home. 


By sending out a large number of question- 
aries to park and recreation officials in the lead- 


ing cities of the United States and Canada, a 
fair share of replies were received though many 
did not report. However, reports received give 
a total attendance of approximately 35,000,000 
for 1924, from which we glean the following: 


Accidents on Playgrounds 


SE NE OOD 554-5 3b 0 009 6 a AN 8494s OO RON TANASE AS 4 
Total ACCIGENIS OH APPATALUGS... ..ccceccccccsesseses 202 
a ak 65 ok 406550 e 4 6604 59555600 8 60S COS 60 
EU POG GHG ON GORCWORs o.oo6cc sc ccc adscsssseweses 26 
DELO 6.6.5 85,6. 6.566 45.54.50. 646 48694 VASO EERE R TSS 36 
Classified as to apparatus: 
MONI, 605 6595090. 1 ONES C59 T4 NO OE NTS TECR S20 NOS OS 44 
SRN U: 4.5 :4'5.b gine 04 05.0:0:05.016 9.5.9.0. 9010 050540005050 TTS 41 
OE SAMMI 65.0650 6:5:0:4.005, 004A 04M w ECCS ERS 22 
EE NOE: 6G. 10 4.9.05 5040000 O40d0 eae RAS 21 
BE 55 COA 60-8 6435560) 449899496 554665 EES EOS 15 
EE OO 6 65 os 6.014054 ON SERIES SCO RESO CHES 14 
PN, ENE 5.6.6 $.0:6515.0.016.4:6, 60430649 95445448444600-485% 13 
I NN 5.665. 516:00:0:5:40- 00 4.016 ESE RAN ETO OS 5 
Giant Stride 2.0... ccccccccccsccscccccccccscccsccece 4 


Jo i. eee eer rrr ee eer err eee ee ee p 
SN REE MUNN. 5. 6 6:6.0:6 0-4:6:4. 404-4444 406 ONO OEE ER TREES 
Merry-Go-Round 
Miscellaneous 

The four fatalities were in two cities; two 
each. Two were on the large lawn swing, 
almost unknown outside Chicago and suburbs. 
One was on a slide while the child was violating 
a rule as to its proper use, and the other in a 
pool. 


Doubtless the rather large number of acci- 
dents occurring on swings and slides is due to 
the fact that practically every playground in the 
country has one or many of each of these de- 
vices, and that they are used by such hordes of 
children. Conversely, there are comparatively 
few of the large lawn swings and teeter ladders 
in use and these by very small numbers of chil- 
dren, hence the ratio of accidents is very high, 
and the writer would recommend that their use 
be abandoned. The horizontal ladder shows 
rather a high rate, but it seems to be in favor, 
and if reduced in height from seven and one- 
half to six feet, most of the danger would be 
eliminated; thus retaining a useful piece of 


equipment. 
(Concluded on Page 162) 
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LAPIDOLITH 


Every con- 
crete floor 
is certain to 
wear and 
dustintime. 
If you have 
dusting con- 
crete floors 
now, Lap- 


idolith will - 
remedy the trouble. This 
chemical combines with the 
free lime in the concrete, 
and gives a granite-hardsur- 
face that will not 


nor dust. 





HYDROCIDE 


Hydrocide Colorless 
will keep your 
building dry and 
warm in all weath- 
er. Even a deluge 
cannot seep through 
walls that have been 
Hydrocide-treated. 
Some of the greatest 
buildings of Amer- 
ica are sealed against 
driving rain with 
this water-repel- 
lent. Italsopreserves 
the natural beauty 
of brick and stone, 
preventing discolor- 
ation. 


wear 


It's FREE © 


and given willingly 


Get our advice about 





LIGNOPHOL 


There is only one way to 
preserve the investment in 
your costly wood floors. 
The U.S. Government says 
linseed oil is useless. Shellac 


and varnish wear off. Only 
Lignophol lasts! Whether 





CEMCOAT 


If you use Cemcoat 
Paint, you will 
know why Sonne- 
born products save 
money and give last- 
ing satisfaction. 
Cemcoat does not 
turn yellow. It gives 
a glass-like surface 
that does not crack, 
peel or blister. Es- 
pecially indicated 
for hallways, audi- 
toriums, basements, 
etc. On new work, 
Cemcoat undercoat- 
ing and Cemcoat 
gloss finish will do 
the work of three 
coats of other paints. 
Can be washed over 
again and again. 


your floors are 
new or old, Lign- 
ophol can make 
them dustless. 





SONOTINT 


Sonotint is kind to 
the eyes. Has no lus- 
tre, for in classrooms 
there should be no 
glare. It is a handy 
paint that gives the 
very maximum of 
service. Dust, ink 
spots and finger 
marks can be wiped 
off without marring 
the surface, and it 
has no poisonous in- 
gredients. It is ab- 
solutely safe. Can be 
washed with soap 
and water daily, if 
necessary. 


i ene 





your school repairs 


OW that vacation time is near, you are 
considering what attention your school 


building needs. Let Sonneborn help you! 


For many years Sonneborn engineers have 
studied how to preserve school buildings; 
what materials to use; how to apply them as 
economically as possible. We save your time, 
Save money and assure satisfactory results. 
When you deal with Sonneborn you deal 
with experts of long experience in school 
building upkeep. 


We want you to have the benefit of what we 
have learned. You will get the proper prod- 
ucts, careful workmanship, reasonable prices, 
you will deal with an old, established, repu- 
table concern. 


Send the coupon below for further data, and 
mention what type of work you plan. 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


SBJ-6 5 


Please send data on following— 


We plan to repair floors. 
Wood eee re 


CO ee ee er ere rere ee Teer 


p NFER ECTCUET UTC P COTO CUTE CT OCT CCT 


ane en eel 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Mills Metal Partitions for Permanence 


and Sanitation Built In 


Note in illustration how leg fits over rather than into the shoe. 
This means that there are no crevices, no lodging places 
for dirt and not a single opening to admit water or hold mois- 


ture. 


Comparison with other partitions will quickly show 


you the advantages of this design. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
Wayside Road and Nickel Plate R. R. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MILL 


Mills Metal Partitions for offices, 
factories, lavatories, showers, dressing 
rooms, beauty parlors, etc. Hospital 
cubicles and screens. 


(Concluded from Page 160) 

The “giant stride,” “ocean wave,” and “merry- 
go-round” with tremendous capacity and popu- 
larity, show a wonderful record. By the use of 
light-weight nonmetallic ladders on the giant 
stride, accidents may be practically nil. In fact 
the proper use of almost all standardized equip- 


ment will result in very few accidents. 


The school authorities of Highland Park, 
Michigan, made an interesting survey to deter- 
mine the attitude of the school patrons concern- 
ing the use of equipment. More than 2,500 
replies were received. About 60 per cent advo- 
cated the retention of all equipment now in use. 
Then as to the use of different pieces of appa- 
ratus the vote reached as high as 92 per cent on 
some items. The comment of the patrons was 
most interesting and quite generally most favor- 
able. 

One city reports 200,000 attendance, using 
324 pieces of apparatus with only two accidents 
reported. Detroit has a particularly interesting 
report, showing about 8,000,000 attendance with 
only 37 accidents; 18 of which were on appara- 
tus, and no fatalities. During the same time 
92 children were killed on the streets and 2,093 
injured. 

It may be interesting to know that the most 
dangerous age is from 3 to 9, as a group. Within 
this group the peak is at the age of 5 and there 
is a sharp falling off at 6; or the beginning of 
school life. The most dangerous age in pools 
and beaches is from 16 to 19. A most favorable 
record in life-saving by regular life guards is 
shown. One city operating 5 beaches reports 
400,000 attendance with 72 rescues and no 
drownings during bathing hours when guards 
were on duty. In fact, most drownings occur 


during off hours; early morning or at night 
when beaches are unguarded and officially closed. 


ETAL 


Mills Metal representatives are lo- 
cated in more than fifty principal 
cities. Estimates gladly furnished on 
any job, large or small. 








New Booklet 


Making Money With 
Mills Metal 


Just issued which de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
many advantages of all 
Mills Metal partitions. 








The legal phase of accident liability has been 
the source of some considerable worry to school 
and recreation officials. Summing up briefly a 
large number of laws and court decisions in 
many states, it may safely be said that the 
almost universal trend is toward holding the 
officials not liable except where actual unques- 
tionable negligence can be shown, and then only 
when defective equipment or other dangerous 
conditions are shown to have been reported to 
the proper officials, and a reasonable time given 
for correcting the conditions. The Springfield, 
Illinois, recreation commission is experimenting 
with liability insurance. It remains to be seen 
how this will work out. As there is no legal 
liability except in case of negligence, this insur- 
ance feature might be interpreted as placing a 
premium on negligence. In some states the 
courts have held that the premiums on such in- 
surance cannot legally be paid. In one of these 
decisions the court clearly stated that there is 
no liability on playgrounds for accidents except 
in case of negligence and that it is not only a 
proper function of the authorities to equip the 
grounds but in fact a duty. 


It appears that the proper way to reduce acci- 
dents to the minimum both on the grounds and 
in the communities outside, is by an intelligent 
and persistent effort along the following lines: 


1. Inspection. All equipment should be in- 
spected daily and reports made. In case of de- 
fect in apparatus or any unsafe condition on the 
ground the apparatus or obstruction in question 
should be removed at once or made unusable 
until repairs can be made. This shoyld include 
such as glass, stones, rubbish, or other debris 
offering any hazard. Since a great many acci- 
dents occur in baseball games, all bats should be 
taped and inspected daily. 


2. Instruction. The right use of each piece 
of apparatus may be taught by means of signs, 
or posters and by the instructors or attendant in 
charge. There is a right and wrong way to use 
them all as is true of any other device of daily 
use. Even with care there will still be some 
accidents, but their reduction will certainly be 
quite noticeable. 

In conclusion, owing to modern conditions, 
particularly on the streets and highways, due to 
the rapid growth of the use of the automobile, 
park and playground spaces should be treated as 
a real necessity from the standpoint of safety to 
children. This is acknowledged by safety 
bodies, police authorities and others interested 
in the child’s welfare. 

Grounds should be equipped, but with appa- 
ratus showing least hazard in proportion to use. 
Inspection should be constant and vigilant at all 
times and repairs should be made promptly and 
thoroughly. Then sufficient instruction should 
be given to assist in making possible a reduction 
in the appalling number of accidents outside the 
grounds, especially on the streets and highways. 

Officials in charge can always feel that any 
effort or expense incurred in saving the life of 
even one child will amply be justified, especially 
if that child be yours or mine. 

BRIDGING THE COMMENCEMENT GAP 

(Concluded from Page 48) 

It offers the pupil and teacher an opportunity 
to contemplate their records for the year and to 
realize the value of the school in their lives. Tt 
sends the visitor home throbbing with the life 
of the school and enthusiastic because of what 
he has seen and heard. 


—Dr. Jacob A, Shawan, formerly superintendent 
of schools of Columbus, Ohio, died suddenly at his 
home in DeGraff, Logan county, on May 4. He 
was 77 years old. Dr. Shawan was superintendent 
from 1889 to 1916. 
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“*Paul Williams has an infection in his eye. He says he got it from a towel.” 
“The only safe towel to use in a public place is one like these.” 


Public Safety Ss 


all public or semi-public buildings, Public Service individual Towels are a necessary 
safeguard of health. 


They are not only absolutely clean because they have never been used before, but clean 
because they are made from fresh, new spruce wood under ideal sanitary conditions by 
the world’s largest producers of towels. 


| The almost universal adoption of Public Service Towels in schools, hotels, office build- 
ings, etc. has led to economical production with maintenance of quality and service. Let 
us tell you how they can save you money. 


| NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


80 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
Makers also of the famous NO-WASTE FOLDED TOILET TISSUE. 


PUBLIC SERVICE TOWELS 


| Soft as velvet 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


PUMPS 


Essential Where High 
Vacuum Is Required 


J TREND in present day heating is toward a wider 
range of steam pressures than has heretofore been the 
practice. This requires a vacuum pump capable of contin- 
uous, successful performance under operating conditions car- 
rying vacuum on the steam mains and radiators. 


Young Pumps are designed especially for this high vacuum 
work. The vacuum producing element is capable of deliver- 
ing a continuous powerful suction that will effectively keep 
radiators free from air and water. As this element has no 
wearing parts to reduce the efficiency or the capacity of the 
pump, long service, free from troublesome shutdowns is 
assured. 

Where Young Pumps are used an abundance of heat is avail- 
able even in the most remote parts of the system. The record 
of these pumps for long service, economy, ample capacity and 
freedom from costly repair charges is an enviable one. 
“Supplied in Standard Units of Seven Capacities.” 


Supplied in 
Standard 





Units of Seven 
Capacities 





Shipped as a completely assembled and tested 
unit, ready to run when feed wiring is connected 


Younc PuMp COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
1523-41 Davenport Road, Toronto. 





FIRE- ALKALI- 
PROOF PROOF 
ACID- TIME- 
PROOF PROOF 





IXED laboratory equipment—table tops, shelving, sinks, 

fume hoods, and the like—of Alberene Stone will give 
a life-time of service with practically no upkeep cost. This 
natural quarried stone is resistant to the three great destroy- 
ers of chemical equipment—heat, acids and alkalis. It is non- 
absorbent and practically non-staining. And its workability 
permits easy fabrication in any desired form. 


Let us send you the Catalog of 
Alberene Stone for Laboratory Use. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


ALBERENE 
veo OL ONE, “ic 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL FOR LABORATORY USE 
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A Pop u Centuty Drinking Fountain 





June, 1927 





For Schools 


HIS is our design No. A-63, a compact, flat back, 

wall fountain equipped with the patented Century 
Bubbler Head. This fountain requires very little wall 
space and is easy to keep clean. 


Children like to drink from the Century Fountain 
—it operates so easily. 


The bubbler head gives a steady even stream with- 
out squirting or splashing. The volume of water can 
be regulated as desired by a very simple adjustment 
requiring only a few seconds time. 

To safeguard against any possible outside contami- 

. nation the bubbler head is fitted inside a sanitary por- 
celain mouth guard preventing the child’s lips from 
touching the bubbler head. 

This is one of the many Century Fountains particu- 
larly adapted to schools. 


Write for a free copy of our complete catalogue. 


It gives full descriptions and prices. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 


316 N. Ilinois St. 











fabucer 
& METS 


FLOOR BRUSHES 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
BLACKBOARD 
ERASERS 
VACUUM 
ERASER CLEANERS 
MOPS AND 
MOP STICKS 
AROMAZON AIR 
CONDITIONERS 
JANITOR, 
SANITARY 
AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


ALSO 


PALMER 
SOAP VALVES 
AND TANK 
SYSTEMS 


Belleville, 111. 





- Dependable 
Soap Dispensing 
Equipment 


Positive in Action— 
Will Not Leak— 
Does Not Clog— 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Palmer Liquid Soap Dispensers will give you 
trouble-free service and rid you of the annoyance, 
waste and unsightly appearance of the average liquid 
soap equipment. 


Palmer Dispensers are most sturdy in construction, 
neat in design and harmonize with modern lavatory 
fittings, combining beauty with utility. 


Valve mechanism in Palmer Dispensers is of the 
push-in type—the action of the plunger being directly 
in line with the center of wall-bracket, thus eliminat- 
ing all “rock” or “play”; the dispenser does not come 
loose from the wall. 


Simple in mechanical operation—the same Palmer 
Soap Valve principle (slightly modified) which West- 
ern Electric and B. F. Goodrich engineers selected, 
after extensive tests and experiments, as the most 
desirable for tank system installations. 


Write for literature and name of your nearest dealer. 


PatLmMER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee. USA 
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V Check the actual advantages of 











Use the convenient request-for-sample coupon so that you 
may subject a Beacon Chair to your own inspection and tests. 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 


1841-1845 Carroll Avenue 





When in Chicago, see our Exhibit in our sales room, 1410 South Wabash Avenue. 


These tangible points of merit are re- 






floors. 








T due to the large, properly tilted back and the roomy seat. Students seated 
in Beacon Chairs are less fidgety. 


-_ due to the tubular steel frame which is free from bolts or screws. 
Cross supports are electrically welded; moving parts are riveted. 


VY ECONOMY because the five year written guarantee protects you against replacements. 
VY | SILENCE 


due to the rigid construction and rubber leg-tips, which also protect the 
No clatter or creaking to disturb teacher or students. 


V | SAFETY because a Beacon Chair cannot fold accidentally or collapse. 
Y COMPACTNESS because it folds flat to a thickness of only 1% inches. 






BEACON FOLDING CHAIRS 


V |COMFOR 
V | DURABILIT 


Ce ee 


sponsible for the adoption of Beacon BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., i 
Folding Chairs in schools where equip- oo 1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicage I 
ment is chosen on the basis of efficiency ' j 
Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, sub to re- 
and economy. 3 turn for full credit if it does not prove entirely Saati i 
’ COLOR STYLE i 
j O Brown (0 Wood Seat and Wood Back i 
0) Mahogany 
i C) Battleship Gray oO wont Seat and Wood Back i 
i 0 Olive Green ©) Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back i 
i BOD. 6: 5.0.5 4h 6005006446050 4055 0050505444005496 005000 SOS 0s SdUS i 
-: io: Chicago i i 
i PD 6 6:6:0:54.0:66:5:64 0050500540058. 06000 4500000456000 sRR RNR eS ‘ 
Ser I C6 eb csdiseedeenacwsedenesseeesiechuaseueeieaen ° 





SPREVIEWSERS 


The New Everyday Arithmetic 

By Franklin 8. Hoyt and Harriet E, Peet, First 
Book. Cloth, 338 pages. Price 76 cents. Third 
Book. Cloth, 420 pages. Price, 92 cents. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

The first book of this series approaches the sub- 
ject of arithmetic from the children’s actual needs 
in the facility of numbers. The counting which the 
children in the third and fourth grades must en- 
gage in while at work and at play forms the intro- 
ductory to the study of arithmetic. The authors, 
too, base their lessons upon a scientific study of the 
nature of problems best suited for that class of 
children and the processes to be employed in secur- 
ing speed and accuracy in arithmetic study. 

Thus, while the lessons are built upon a progres- 
sive plan from the simpler to the more complex 
problems, they deal with commodities ana situa- 
tions most likely to concern the pupil. There are 
toys to be counted, bought, and sold, game scores 
to be recorded, clocks to be read, travel expenses to 
be figured, ete., ete. Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division are demonstrated in lessons 
throughout. 

The third book goes into fractions and deals with 
decimals and percentage, and the more involved 
transactions in commodity and money matters. 
General methods of business, insurance and banking, 
borrowing and loaning, ratio and proportion, are 
explained. The student is initiated into the sub- 
jects of measurements, common business forms, 
problems in building, account keeping, collections, 
etc., ete. The metric system is explained. 

The lessons also seek to familiarize the student 
with the principles of business that apply to farm- 
ing, commerce, and finance. Instructive problems 
are presented. The book is also provided with a list 
of definitions of terms employed in the business 
world. 

Economic and Social History of the United 
States 

By Isaac Lippincott and H. R. Tucker, Cloth, 
635 pages. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City. 





The country’s real story is unquestionably 
founded in the peaceful pursuits along economic, 
political, and social lines—~-pursuits that enabled its 
people through the development of the natural re- 
sources to give expression to the nobler impulses 
and aspirations of life. 

The authors tell that story with‘a remarkable 
completeness, recognizing the thought that economic 
stability is essential to the political and social 
growth of any country. They begin, and properly 
so, by giving the European background, and the 
old world influences that entered into new world 
beginnings. These influences asserted themselves 
in the colonial industries, in the earlier production 
methods, and in the manner of distribution. 

The history of the industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of a country, which now leads the world 
in enterprise and constructive ability, is a vital 
factor in giving impetus to civic and cultural prog- 
ress that must run simultaneously with the eco- 
nomic. The student cannot know the history of his 
country unless he knows something of the forces 
that made that history possible. 

The splendid struggle in turning the natural re- 
sources of the country to the service of man must 
be duly appreciated, and the economic stability of 
a nation as a prerequisite to political and social 
advancement must be understood, before the student 
can comprehend the causes that led to the building 
of a great country. 

The authors tell of the beginnings and subsequent 
development of agriculture, of manufacture, of com- 
merce and trade, and of the political life of an 
earlier day which finally expanded and crystallized 
itself into a staple form of government. They tell 
of the great departures and strokes of enterprise, 
the things that were decisive and epochal, and that 
led to economic power, political security, and social 
progress. Every essential phase of that growth 
and development which gave prestige, prosperity, 
and power to the nation is adequately dealt with. 
Toys Every Child Can Make 

By Harry B. Wright. Cloth bound, 64 pages. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Toys have their value as an aid to the develop- 
ment of the child mind. They excite the imagina- 
tion, stimulate the play spirit, and give life and 
action to inanimate things. The making of toys 
tends to facilitate manual skill and to excite pride 
in production. 


The author recognizes a fascinating art in toy- 
making. He takes the boys and girls under his 
wing and shows them how to make toys—toys that 
they really can and do make. He instructs them 
in the wood to be used, the tools to be employed, 
and how to use paints. The various operations in 
producing a toy are explained. There are elephants, 
tigers, trains, airplanes, automobiles, and circuses, 
and what not, to make. 


The table of contents notes a long list of toys, 
which are simple in design, easily constructed, and 
which are certain to engage the fancy and interest 
of the child. The illustrations are done in black 
and white, printed on large pages of substantial 
paper. 

My Story Book 

Picture-Story Reading Lessons, Series II. “By 
Nila B. Smith and 8S. A. Courtis. Cloth, 154 pages, 
illustrated. Price, 68 cents. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is intended for use in the last half 
of the first grade and is designed for pupils who 
have completed the first series. The material has 
many interesting features and contains several 
devices entirely new and original in reading instruc- 
tion. 


There are several distinguishing features in the 
vook. Most important of these are the new and 
successful word-gettiag process by which children 
can be taught naturally to attack new words. An- 
other feature is the provision for individual 
progress in accordance with the pupil’s ability. 

The material has been planned to develop in chil- 
dren initiative, personality, and intellectual power. 
Color drawing and dramatization are utilized to 
the best advantage in stimulating and arousing 
interest in the mastery of the reading lessons. 
Among the selections comprising the lessons are 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, Little Jack 
Horner, The Three Little Pigs, Boy Blue, The Hare 
and the Tortoise, The Fox and the Grapes, and The 
Gingerbread Boy. 

A Basic Writing Vocabulary 

By Ernest Horn. Published by the College of 

Education of the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


This manual has been prepared for the purpose 
of discussing the most important problems and 
technics involved in this type of vocabulary re- 
search. It makes available a list of 10,000 words 
most often used in writing in the schools, and it 
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shows how the list of words may be used not only 
for practical but also for scientific purposes. 

The monograph has been issued with the aim of 
presenting information which is of interest and 
practical value to the great body of teachers and 
supervisors and it gives a summary and a critical 
evaluation of the various investigations which have 
been utilized in determining the list of 10,000 words. 
Word Cards 

Picture-Story Reading Lessons, Series II. By 
Nila B. Smith and S. A. Courtis. Price, per set, 
$1.68. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The material is in the form of printed cards and 
includes 25 word cards and 24 word builders. The 
inaterial offers drill on key words and word build- 
ers for the use of pupils in picture-story reading 
lessons in the first grade. The method used is that 
cf generalizing consonants and combining these 
with dictionary helps, practice exercises in seat 
work, and work for developing slow pupils. The 
key word T is used in building up words and in 
practice in using word builders. The children are 
expected to learn the list of key words, and con- 
siderable practice in seat work is afforded as a 
means of learning new words to be added to the list 
already in use. 

Toy Town 

By Etta A. Blaisdell. 
trated. Price, 65 cents. 
ton, Mass. 

This book tells all about toy town and is a book 
that no boy or girl who is just beginning to read 
will fail to enjoy. It may also be used as a begin- 
ner’s text in silent reading or for reading at home. 
Dictionary 

Picture-Story Reading Lessons, Series II. By 
Nila B. Smith and S. A. Courtis. Paper, 96 pages. 
Price, 48 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This dictionary has been designed to accompany 
the authors’ Picture-Story Reading-Lesson Series, 
and provides the necessary self-help assistance for 
acquiring the vocabulary of the reading-lesson 
series. The different methods used in attacking new 
words as introduced in the lessons are described. 

Directions are given in the teacher’s manual for 
developing the power to attack new words, as well 
as for achieving the goals of placing children upon 
their own responsibility and permitting them to 
progress at their individual rate. 


Practice Exercises in Reading 
Book 4. Prepared by Adele M. Mosseman, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Paper, twenty pages. Published 


Cloth, 130 pages, illus- 
Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
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— writes one of our customers 


No working with one hand and holding with the other; no time wasted 
running up and down for tools, pails, or materials; no constant mov- 
ing of the ladder; no losses through falls and injuries — when the 


Dayton Safety Ladder is used. 


Standing on the wide platform of the Dayton, with plenty of room 
for pails or tools, and protected by high guard rails, the workman 
cleans, paints, or makes repairs swiftly and confidently. He works with 


both hands, he knows he’s safe. 


For the Dayton Safety Ladder can- 


not collapse, slip, tip, wabble, or slide. Made of steel braced aeroplane 
spruce, with wide leg spread, it stands firm and rigid; yet can be 
quickly folded for carrying or storage. Made in sizes from 3 to 16 


feet. 


Put the Dayton to work in your schools, and it will quickly pay for 
itself many times over. Moderately priced. 


Write Dept. AS.B. 6 for complete information 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 





121-123 W. Third St., 


a Research Service Company, Los Angeles, 
alif. 

The book provides a series of fifty exercises in 
reading, for improving comprehension, and is suited 
to class use for fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade pupils. 
The exercises are based on the text “Journeys to 
Distant Lands,” by Barrows and Parker, and were 
devised originally for use in adjustment rooms of 
the Los Angeles schools. The materials have been 
so arranged that they are suited to general class- 
room use as a group activity, and afford a ready 
means of training children in thoughtful habits of 
reading. Ample means are provided for testing 
and recording growth. 

Changing Practice in Handwriting Instruction 

By Paul V. West. Cloth, octavo, 142 pages. The 
eae School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Tl. 

This book is a surprisingly comprehensive study 
of handwriting instruction in American cities. The 
author has used as a basis of it the replies to a 
questionary participated in by 439 individuals, 
representing city and rural school districts. 

While we have had numerous studies of hand- 
writing, none in recent years has given so accurate 
a picture of the general situation and none has so 
clearly pointed out the variations in the organiza- 
tion and progress of teaching writing, the lack of 
preparation; and inequality in teaching and super- 
vising the subject. This, however, is not the val- 
uable element of the book. The most useful chap- 
ters, or rather sections, of the work are the care- 
fully formulated suggestions and principles for 
improving the situation. The author has a clear 
grasp on the fundamental theory of the subject and 
verifies his recommendations by carefully reasoned 
references to dependable theory and long experience. 

The final chapter suggests a series of 80 experi- 
ments which may well be undertaken to determine 
the correct answers to problems in the administra- 
tion, supervision, and general method of instruction. 
The Correlated Art Textbooks 

series of educational art texts for advanced 
schools. Books I, II, and III. By Pedro J. Lemos 
and Bess Eleanor Foster. Published -by the Abbott 
Educational Company, Chicago, III. 

The texts are a result of an effort to place art 
in step with the newer developments in the subject. 
They provide a course in art correlated with other 
phases of life, which are intended to satisfy the 
educational needs of pupils in the higher grades and 
the senior high school. They teach the economic 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





and cultural uses of art in life, and thus furnish 
an excellent foundation for those intending to make 
art a profession. 

In the arrangement of the material, special care 
has been taken to present the subjects correlatively 
as they are used in life. The grouping of educa- 
tional levels has been revised to form a special 
group for the ages at which students are most 
inclined to leave school. Each book contains six 
full pages in color. In each there are two pages 
of color theory, four pages of design, four pages of 
lettering and printing, and a page of masterpieces 
for appreciation. 

The books represent a well-balanced course cov- 
ering the field above the sixth grade, based on major 
objectives of education and a command of the fun- 
damental processes. Mechanically, the volumes are 
superb. 

Magic Casements 

Compiled by Geo, 
McGhee. Leather—cloth, octavo, 727 pages. 
Maemillan Co., New York City. 

Old classics, new classics, and many poems of 
little known and rarely read authors have been 
gathered by two teachers for the use of high-school 
students. On the whole, the choice is excellent and 
reflects a love of good literature and a keen under- 
standing of the types of poetry which are most 
likely to appeal to boys and girls in their teens. 
Certainly the book, in the hands of a competent 
teacher, will be “charmed magic casements, opening 
on the foam of perilous seas, in fairylands forlorn.” 
A few of the selections appeal to us as “perilous 
seas” of thought which we can hardly approve for 
indiscriminate reading by boys and girls. 

The Path of Learning 

By Henry W. Holmes and Burton P. Fowler. 
Cloth, 488 pages. Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

A collection of essays from current periodicals by 
presentday leaders and favorites—not unmixed with 
current foibles and fallacies as well as eternal 
verities. 

i New Jersey Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
aw 

By Ida E, Housman. Cloth, 144 pages. Price $1. 
Published by Ida E. Housman, Hoboken, N. J. 

The book is a digest and explanation of the New 
Jersey law for the pensioning of teachers. The 
author explains the operation of the law and the 
methods of calculating benefits as illustrated by 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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Is careful choice of Flush Valves 


worth the effort? 


Expertenced school 
oficials emphatically 
say “yes,” and point 
out that the health 
of pupils depends 
largely on this one 
item of equipment! 








BOVE all considerations of appear- 
ance, convenience and greatly reduced 
maintenance cost stands the fact that Haas 
Flush Valves safeguard the health of school 
children! This they accomplish by giving 
dependable service day after day and year 
after year, despite the great abuse to which 















Haas Flush Valves have no metal-to-metal contacts that 
cause rapid wear—no complicated mechanisms, needle- 
point adjustments nor small ports that clog. ‘Positive 
control of flow and after-fill; internally self-cleansing 
in all waters. 








school toilet fittings are frequently sub- 
jected. Many original Haas installations, 
madé over thirty years ago, are today as 
efficient as ever. There is undoubtedly a 
Haas-equipped institution in your vicinity, 
and it is your duty to inspect it now in be- 
half of your school. Let us tell you where 
to see it! 


Catalogue sent upon request to school board officials and architects 
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PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Established 1896 
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Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


| Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building 
was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 


Samuel! Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage. 


SOUNUAANUUEDUDEGOEAAGUUEEAAOGUEEOUOOAEUGGEUOERGU LORE GEEEAAOORGGRUOEUGEROUEGUNLONUUEEOUUUUUGESEAUEECGAUEGAOCU HARA GRA OHAAELOAUAEUU AAO EEU AACA AUCUOeenCONNAAAnecuaeceanaceaaneanagcnqnensutgucgignt 


accccasusnagncannnsancncgnoonccousnnonnnnnnnnnnnsnnanneenceeeeoegcoccuuanoegsoooounansaeccyeeveueuucuuusunnenereeceececcoccovautteqevevonsutssnescevcuecceecueveceusttnianeceenetegy 
= 


Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


in case of fire. 


for catalog N-6. 
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FIRE ESCAPES 


EW school buildings, old school buildings, or remod- 
elled school buildings all need one thing in common 
and that is good facilities for emptying the building 


Standard Spiral fire escapes are low in price; they will 
handle more people in less time than any other type; 
they eliminate the “fear of high places” and the possibility 
of congestion; they are an ornament to any building (can 
‘be “built in” new buildings). 
throughout the United States and we’ve never had a com- 
plaint in all the years we've been building them. 


If you are interested in modern fire escape equipment, send 


Type / 
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You'll find them on schools 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
actual cases. Among the topics covered in the text 
are disability retirement, death and optional bene- 
fits, superannuation retirement, and the collection 
and administration of retirement funds. 

We need similar practical works on definite plans 
for pensions, salaries, etc., written by experienced 
people who are not limited in method and outlook 
as are thesis writers and college instructors. The 
greatest value of the present book lies in the fact 
that it represents a well-defined idea of a pension 
system which is correct in principle and successful 
in operation. 

Metal Work 

By Hugh M. Adam and James H. Evans. Cloth, 
277 pages. Price, $2.50. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The book is the second edition of a work which 
has been popular in British schools and which has 
now been revised and improved to bring it up to 
the present standards and school needs. In the 
author’s opinion, metal work may well be offered as 
a handicraft (industrial-arts subject) in connection 
with woodwork, either in a single room with ac- 
commodations for 20, or in two separate rooms ad- 
joining each other. 

The book is divided into two sections: In the 
first section the authors discuss properties and 
manufacture of metals and alloys. In the second 
section are discussed the common processes of 
working metals—forging, drilling, casting, lathe 
work, etc. One chapter is devoted entirely to the 
subject of sheet-metal work, soldering, and brazing. 
Other useful chapters take up metal finishing with 
lacquer, etc., electroplating and etching. 
Third-Grade Arithmetic Practice 

Paper, 104 pages, 48 cents. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Eighty lessons are here provided for finding and 
correcting pupils’ weaknesses in the fundamental 
processes. The material is based on MeMurry ani 
Benson’s Social Arithmetic. 


Essentials of School Law 

By Harry Raymond Trusler, Dean, College of 
Law, University of Florida. Cloth, 478 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Those familiar with the accumulated law reports 
of the United States will also know that the courts 
have in the past been and are still concerned with 
much litigation affecting school interests. This is 


in part due to the lack of clarity in school laws, tuo 
the constant expansion of school administrative 
effort, and to some extent to the lack of caution 
and preparation in entering upon given departures. 

The modern school executive, therefore, must not 
only be informed on the various duties and respon- 
sibilities which affect his office, but he must know 
something of the legal limitations as well as the 
legal rights which come within the province of 
school administration. In engaging upon any enter- 
prise, innovation, or departure in the school field, it 
becomes of vital importance to be informed as to 
what the court decisions affecting them have been. 
Again, situations may spring up which demand an 
immediate solution if vexatious litigation is to be 
avoided. A knowledge of the law here is imperative 
if trouble is to be avoided. 

The author, who is a lawyer as well as a school- 
man, approaches the subject of school law in a 
comprehensive manner, and realizing the exigencies 
that will arise knows just when and where legal 
guidance is needed. He explains exhaustively the 
authority and responsibility of teachers and touches 
upon hundreds of topics such as commencement 
exercises, the use of cosmetics by pupils anu teach- 
ers, the use of tobacco, loud talking, punishment 
for absence or tardiness, etc., ete. 

In recent years the question of high-school fra- 
ternities has concerned the school authorities in an 
aggravating manner. Bible reading in the public 
schools, too, has come into serious consideration. 
School officers have not always been clear as to 
their rights in the premises. Much annoying and 
expensive litigation over these two questions alone 
has been the result. 

The rules and regulations employed by school 
authorities cover a wide range of contacts, which 
the schools have to outside interests, involving many 
legal considerations. The rules seeking to control 
pupils after the regular school hours and their 
movements between the school and the home, the 
right to enforce discipline, the suspension and ex- 
pulsion of pupils, and under what conditions the 
teacher may be sued in a court of law, have fre- 
quently been contested. ‘ 

The author follows a discussion of the matter of 
rules and regulations by a chapter on the riglits, 
privileges and responsibilities of the student. All 
questions affecting the right to attend the public 
schools, segregation of races, compulsory school at 
tendance, detention of truants, the tuition question, 


transportation and the liability of pupils for in- 
juries to others are dealt with. 

Among the more important chapters in the book 
are those dealing with the reasonableness of rules 
and regulations engaged in by boards of education, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers. The 
courts have established with considerable definite- 
ness the question of authority. They deal with a 
long list of rules which cover not only the matter 
of studies, but also with situations that have led 
to complications and have raised the issue as to just 
how far the authority of the school board goes. The 
health problem, too, has led to confusion as to 
extent of authority. The author has recognized 
the importance, too, of clarity on teachers’ contracts 
and the many misunderstandings which arise here. 

The financial transactions of a school system en- 
tail an endless list of legal considerations. These, 
of course, involve loans, bonds, taxation, contrac- 
tual capacity, and liability of the public schools, 
school-building projects, the purchase of land, and 
the like. Much annoying litigation and awkward 
delays may be avoided if the school officers are cer- 
tain as to the legal route here to be traveled. The 
author also deals with the status and regulation of 
private schools. 

In his analysis of the essentials of school law, 
the author confirms his findings and conclusions on 
any particular case by citing the decisions bearing 
upon the same. Several thousand such decisions, 
covering every situation likely to arise, are pre- 
sented in the book. The book not only supplies a 
complete table of contents, but an exhaustive index 
which will enable a school official to readily find the 
information bearing on any case he may desire. 


The Golden Fleece 

Padraic Colum. Cloth, 289 pages. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

A school edition of the Irish poet’s charming ac- 
count of the Greek heroes. The illustrations are 
melancholy and extreme enough to make them, in 
part at least, unsuited for children. 

The modern author of school readers does not 
underestimate the value of the story form of book 
building. He knows that he can command the in- 
terest of the child by telling him a story, and 
through that story transmit the more serious 
lesson. 

This volume begins to enlist the interest of the 
little boys and girls by confiding to them the fact 

(Concluded on Page 171) 
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Fool Proof 


Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 


All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 











Heavy cast iron pedestal. 


No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 


Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 





Patented Children cannot squirt with 
it. 
Vertical Bubbler Anti-freezing. 


Regular s 
Angle Bubbler All working parts are com- 


on order pletely enclosed and out 
of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 


Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 


sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
| voted to the development and manufacture of 
| children’s outdoor health building goods by 
| this company. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. | 
| 








NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


| The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
apparatus. 


Also manufacturers of 
SWIMMING POOL 
» PORTS APPARATUS 


Hanging in the Air! 


Only a few days more of school, and 
then comes the rush of closing. Plans 
are hurriedly made, and a host of deci- 





sions are left “Hanging in the Air.” Water Slides Aqua Planes 
Marine Monsters Pool Ladders 
Check up now on your school require- Balsa Wood Surf Boards Diving Towers 
ments of Gymnasium and Playground Life Buoys Water Ponies 
Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Shelving, and Safety Pool Matting Life Line Buoys 
Storage Cabinets. These can be shipped Landing Stairs Depth Markers 
during the summer, and relieve you of Spring Boards Life Lines, etc. 


worry in the opening term. 





Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


‘Hut-Stanparp Co. 


Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A. 
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The 
HANSEN 
Program 


Clock 


Has superior features. NO 

BATTERIES hence no 

trouble about taking care of 

batteries. Best engineered. The Cleveland Line of Kitchen and Dining 
Best workmanship. More Room Equipment Is Now Manufactured 

in Our New Plant Where the Most ’ 


simple hence lower in aw Modern Production Facilities 
than any other. Used in Are Available. 


more schools in the U. S. 
and Foreign Countries than 





Every article in the line is produced under the super- 
vision of executives who have spent a lifetime in 
designing and perfecting for schools, equipment that 
will meet and surpass ordinary needs. 


any other. The finest Mas- 
: Consult our Engineering Department, entirely with- 
ter and Secondary clocks in out obligation, in helping you to plan efficiently on 


the world. No BATTER- your particular requirements. 
IES. Not affected by fail- Exclusive Manufacturers of Born 
ure of City current. Write Ranges and Equipment. 


— the CLEVELAND RANGE (o 


: 7 General Offices and Factory, 3323 Vega Avenue 
HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. csmuiaaadn ai 
PRINCETON, INDIANA 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 





—— 





WAITS cE 
Si aaleied Mod elit 


eect neta 





VUL-COT is solid sides and b _ | A 
em darts pg peal Fron gens Teaagecen oth HARBUTT’S P STICINE 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 


not dent or bend; cannot split or break; FOR MODELING 


will not scratch tere furniture. Three out Antiseptic and Never Hardens 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 


offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed fel a ha i. = HAMMETT COMPANY 


years—many have been in service for thirty. 


At stationery and school supply houses! KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


WOE 6 OT Distributing Agents for U. S. 


ly Deal 
a a er ay ee Order from your School Supply Dealer 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 
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“LOOSE-LEAF” BINDERS, FILLERS AND COMPLETES 


ALL EDUCATIONAL USES 





J.C. Brain Company 


‘“‘PERFECT GOODS ONLY’”’ 


Huntinaoon, Penn's. U. S. A. 





(Concluded from Page 168) 
that the book is copyrighted, and to tell them what 
part the authors play in the making of this school- 
book. The series of charming stories that follow 
are neatly illustrated. 


Home Folks 

By J. Russell Smith. Cloth, 252 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

To give a geography the name of “Home Folks” 
will seem a little queer, but the author, in narra- 
tive form, tells of the many homes which he visits. 
All life radiates from the home. His heroes rush 
to a railway station, jump on a train, and travel 
into the country. Farm life and village life is un- 
folded in word and picture. The hatching of 
chickens, milking of cows, cutting of hay, picking 
of berries, etc., etc., are engaged in. How things are 
grown is graphically told. 


Nor do the student heroes remain in the country. 
They visit the large cities, ascertain what the 
manufacturing, commercial, and social pursuits are. 
They see street traffic and skyscrapers, factories 
and mills, rivers and harbors, rail and steamship 
transportation. They learn how the people work 
and play, live and breathe, and how the great world 
moves and thrives. 

On the whole, the book is a somewhat unique yet 
a most practical approach to the study of geog- 
raphy. The book is liberally illustrated. 

Junior High-School Mathematics 

By Harry C. Barber, assisted by Helen M. Con 
nelly and Elsie V. Karlson. Cloth, 267 pages. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

It is a long ery from the arithmetic taught for 
many years in the eighth grade and the type of 
work offered in the present book, the most im- 
portant feature of which is its contact with the life 
of the child, its gradual introduction of algebra and 
geometry, and its emphasis on accurate thinking 
and problem solving. The subject matter of the 
book takes up computations applied to business, 
measurements, community problems, and the intro- 
ductory principles of algebra and geometry. Ample 
drill is provided in fundamental processes and in 
the application of practical methods of computa- 
tion to common problems in business, commerce, 
ete. The student is led to find his own errors by 
clever methods of checking and to discover his own 
weaknesses and in that way develop his powers. 
The book represents an excellent combination of 


arithmetical instruction, both for everyday use in 
life and for strengthening powers of accurate 
thinking. 


Modern Plane Geometry 

By John R. Clark and Arthur S. Otis. Cloth, 310 
pages. Price, $1.35. Published by World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This book is predicated on the principle that 
demonstrative geometry should be taught primarily 
to enable students to analyze problems and reason 
logically from a given situation to a conclusion. 
Mathematical principles are simplified and stated 
as nearly as possible in informal but accurate lan- 
guage. The topics included are those recommended 
by national committees on mathematics instruction. 
Ample exercises involving practical applications of 
principles to mechanics are provided. A valuable 
chapter of the book is devoted to instructional 
tests with time limits and standard norms. Pro- 
visions are made in the exercises, etc., to meet both 
the needs of slow as well as gifted students. 


Research Studies in Commercial Education 

By E. G. Blackstone. Paper, 160 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Published by the College of Education 
and the College of Commerce, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

The results of fifteen investigations intended to 
provide a factual basis for determining the content 
of commercial courses, the methods of instructton, 
and the testing of instructional results. 


Geography—Europe and Asia 

By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, 
and Margaret Terrell Parker. Cloth, 280 pages, 
illustrated. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York 
City. 

The appearance of a new geography, well bound, 
printed, and illustrated, is a source of delight. It 
is another trip around the globe, a visit to far-off 
lands, strange peoples, with odd customs and sur- 
roundings. There are illustrations that are new, 
sights and scenes not witnessed before, facts and 
figures not heretofore encountered. 


But, can a geography really be new? Does the 
world change so rapidly that this year’s geography 
can be much different than the one of a decade ago? 
Well, progress and the shifts of time affect 
geography and the making of geography books. 
While the present volume notes the changes in the 
map of Europe, caused by the world war, the 
authors have found a new approach to the pres- 
entation of geography studies. They have pro- 


ceeded upon the thought that the pupil should 
know why people work and play and live in differ- 
ent lands as they do. There are conditions of 
climate and soil, of tradition and environment, of 
government and education, that shape the struggle 
for existence and the recreational pursuits. 


This volume, which is book three of a series of 
four books, deals with Europe and Asia. The text 
is a departure from other geographies in that it 
deals in imaginary travel journeys. It takes the 
reader to the British Isles, for instance, disembarks 
him at Liverpool, tells him that this is the gateway 
of England, and then proceeds to take him over 
the British Isles. The student is told about the 
important things and then is asked some pertinent 
questions. 


The illustrations of European cities are quite 
new in that they are taken from aercplanes and 
thus provide a birdseye view of the principal 
buildings and general layout. The student secures 
a comprehensive idea of what London and Paris 
look like from the air. 


The text familiarizes the reader not only with 
the physical peculiarities of the countries visited, 
but describes their activities with fascinating 
accuracy and completeness. The travel sketches 
cover the British Isles, France, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Austria, Hungary, Checko-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 


Japan, China, India, and Southeastern Asia, as 
well as Russia, come in for similar treatment. The 
text brings a thousand-and-one interesting things 
to the surface and elucidates these through hun- 
dreds of illustrations and a series of maps and 
charts. 


The authors propose (a) to teach the pupil to 
think geographically, (b) to emphasize the appli- 
cation of geography to the problem of life, (c) to 
show how men live, what they do, and so far as 
feasible, why they live and work as they do in 
varied environments in different parts of the 
world, and (d) to provide a background which 
will aid the pupil later in fitting his own life in- 
telligently into the physical surroundings or in 
choosing surroundings to which his capacities are 
suited. 


In measuring the present volume in the light 
of these concepts, it must be admitted that the 
authors have succeeded remarkably well. They 
have broken ground along new lines of presenta- 
tion. They have written a new geography. . 
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FLO OOOO LPO AO ONO 


A ROOF SAVER 


Roofs of paper, tar and 
gravel, and similar construc- 
tion are given new life, 
strength, and waterproofness 
by a simple brush coating of 
Sterling Plastic Veneer. For 
Plastic Veneer soaks deeply 
down into such roofs carrying 
waterproofness and strength 


Sterling Plastic Veneer comes ready into the dried out base sheets 

ee ar ee 8 = ° = where it is most needed. 

only forms a surface coat — but 

soaks in, restoring life to the roof . - ‘ ‘ 

base sheets. Plastic Veneer is an old time 
tested material that has proven 
its dependability on the roofs 


of literally hundreds of 
| BY THE MAKERS OF schools. 
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When coal bills are high and Write for full information 
buildings hard to heat — 
think of Sterlastic Caulking 
Compound. 






and prices. 
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ESTABLISHED TERLI NJ G CLEVELAND, 
ion RODUCTS 


7 COMPAN Y—— 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE PAINTS 
AND SPECIALTIES. 
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Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 





Advantages of .n/1.0¢ce Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave, TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York ° © Pittsb h 

. ittsburg 
cae DeVilbiss cas 
Detroit ecaiiensisiiihinsstyasdehedesantiiontesiiaaniee 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 





Milwaukee 


isameasots  Spray-painting System |, rms: 


San Francisco Windsor, Ontario 























Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9” x 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Formerly of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
now at 
1818-1838 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Use SANI ONYX for 
BETTER Blackboards 


ANI ONYX, the new vitreous material, is far 

superior to slate for your schoolroom black- 
boards. Does not crack, disintegrate or chip off. 
Will outlast the building; and there’s no cost for 
repairs or refinishing. As easy to clean as a china 
dish. 
In addition to the standard black, we have developed 
a new board, in a pleasing shade of green; greater 
visibility; more restful on the eyes and much more 
attractive. Ask for samples. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
77 Brookside — INDIANAPOLIS 









ADJUSTABLE 
SHELVING 


will solve your 
storage problem 






















For books, records, supplies 
—whatever needs storing— 
the “Garcy” pilaster strips 
and adjustable shelf brack- 
ets are the most economical, 
the most quickly installed, 
the easiest and simplest to 
use. 


WRITE FOR FREE 


| Illustration full size. 























No. K73. 
Pilaster Strip. 

¥~ inches wide 
| No. A73. 
| Adjustable Adjustable witha 
Bracket. = every half 
| For new shelving, } seco be budged 

or to subdivide asian os aaa. 

J 
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Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 


1430 So. Talman Ave., ‘ ° Chicago 














Bronze Door Holders for Schools 


Standard Equipment in Over 100 Cities 


Aristocrat 
Overhead Door 
Holder 


For installation on 
Entrance Doors 
opening out. 

“Up over the heads 
of the crowd.” 


Rawling’s Automatic 
Door Holder and 
Bumper 
For installation on class- 
room or corridor doors 
opening back to parti- 

tions or walls. 

Can be installed on base- 
board, chair rail or at 
top of door. 


Fulcrum or Leverage princi- 
ple. Simple—Noiseless in op- 
eration. Splendid equipment 
on doors of every description. 
Especially Doors operating 
with door closers, or checks. 


Write for descriptive 
literature 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
La Porte, Indiana 


WHY SHIFT YOUR RESPONSIBILITY? 


The principal of a large high 
school told us recently: “We pro- 
vide lockers for our students but 
tell them that the matter of locks 
is entirely up to them. We are 
not responsible.” 

The students, left to their own 
devices, purchased their own pad- 
locks, paying ten cents and up- 
wards, with protection varying 
accordingly. 


The results were: 

1. Absolutely no control of 
locker system by the principal. 

2. An ugly array of miscel- 
laneous padlocks of all kinds and 
sizes. 

3. No protection to student 
property, making the lockers 
practically worthless. 

4. Students continually lost their keys and the janitor had 
to clip off and throw away over 600 padlocks each year. 


Who was responsible for this absurd. situa- 
tion? Just one man—the principal who shifted 
his responsibility. 
To the credit of this principal it should be said that his school 
has just sent in its order for Dudley Locks. 
If you are still drifting along with no definite plan for protect- 
ing student property decide right now on the simple method 
already adopted by over sixty per cent of the high schools and 
colleges of America. 

Now is the time to plan for next term. 


Insist on the genuine Dudley Keyless Lock which gives posi- 
tive locker security at a low cost. 





Send TODAY for sample Dudley Lock for free examination. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 16 
328 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 
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Slippery Rock State Normal 
School’s Model “B’’ Colt 
Autosan Was Installed by 
Demmler Schenck & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Says J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal 
Slippery Rock State Normal School 


[NSTALLED five years ago, the Model “B” Colt Autosan which the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa., is using has paid for itself 
2% times over in labor savings ALONE! 
And Colt economy did not stop there, for, by eliminating packing of dishes in 
racks and minimizing handling, the School’s Model “‘B’’ Colt Autosan has re- 
duced breakage losses to a small fraction of what they were before the 
Autosan was installed. 
Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer about Colt 
Autosans or write us for interesting fact folder. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn., U. 


THE MACHINE THAT 
WASHES TABLEWARE 


Tue CamMpEN Junior Hicu Scuoor, Campen, N. J. 
Clyde S. Adams, Architect, Philadelphia 


The structure pictured in- this copy is 
completely Kitcheneered by Dougherty 


K itcheneering 
is an Art! 


School authorities realize the necessity of 
having the modern school building impecca- 
ble in every detail of equipment. 

Dougherty, after having striven for three- 
quarters of a century to attain the acme of 
perfection in this art, offers a Kitcheneer- 
ang Service that assures the ultimate in 
Appearance, Durability and Economy. 





French Ranges, Steam Tables, Ovens, Urns, 
Electrical Devices, Machines, China, Glass, 
Refrigerators, Silverware and General Uten- 
sils for Kitchens, Bakeries and Cafeterias. 


W. F. Dougherty & Sons, Incorporated 
1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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— PURO 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


7 


The fountain illustrated 
was designed especially 
for use in schools. 


Puro Drinking Fountains 
are made of solid bronze 
cast metal from. heavily 
designed patterns. No 
breakage possible. There 
is nothing to crack, chip 
or become unsightly. 





Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains are highly finished and 
heavily nickel plated. They are always clean and inviting— 
do not require the continual care of enameled goods. 


“An Installation Once Made 
Will Last a Lifetime.” 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 


YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 
HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 


an cae em 
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Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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LEITZ 


MICROSCOPE 
MODEL ‘‘Q” 


Popular with Elementary 
Schools due to its low 
price, sturdy construction 
and adequate equipment. 


Model “OQ” is very rigidly con- 
structed, dispensing with the mech- 
anism of a micrometer fine adjust- 
ment screw; the rack and pinion 
focusing adjustment is accurately 
fitted. It consists of a stand pro- 
vided with horse-shoe base, handle 
arm and inclination joint; a suffi- 
ciently large stage is equipped with 
one pair of clips and a rotating disc- 
diaphragm with circular openings 
for varying the intensity of illumi- 
nating rays. Plano and concave 
mirrors in mounting with universal 
movement serve for illumination. 


Microscope “O” with double divisible objective 
(40-16mm) Ocular 12X, rendering magnifica- 
tions of 38X-120X, in hardwood cabinet with 
lock and key 
If desired without case, deduct 
(Slightly higher prices prevail dependent upon the 
increased optical equipment as may be selected) 
Institutional Discount: 10%. 


The Microscope “0” and other microscopes, more elaborately equipped, 
are listed in Catalog ““P”’ (DD). If you have not received your copy of this 
literature, kindly write for same. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at Los . 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P.I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 













NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
seis h ORE NCL as 
THROUGH. 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


for the 


| ASSEMBLY HALL 
and CLASS ROOMS 



























i NO 
r SHAFT ! BELTS 
a DRIVE ) or 

, | CHAINS 


| 

od 
| 4 LOW IN PRICE 
yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


LT 15 Days Free Trial 


a Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 
Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Also made with special base 


Can be operated 






Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 














MAJOR (FA)ssm 


has practically become 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


in the finer school auditoriums. 


































So many advan- 
tages are obtain- 
able in this sys- 
tem that full in- 
vestigation should 
be made before a 
selection is made 
for any _ school, 
large or small. 


We have a book 
of information 
in which you will 
be interested, en- 
titled “The Con- 
trol of Lighting in 
Theatres” which 
will be sent you 
free upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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An American made instru- 
ment with the vast experience 
and unequalled manufacturing 
facilities of America’s leading 
optical institution behind it. 


Inexpensive, simple, sturdy 
and efficient, B & L Microscope 
IS is the Standard of Compari- 
son for microscopes used in 
elementary school laboratories. 


Model FS-2....$71.75 


“Microscopes and Accessories 
for Educational Institutions’ 
will be sent upon request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


mF the 
factors 
eB & L pee 
: Lows Cignied Kinliniaie) 
quarters of a century of com 
Production of precision optical instru: 
> consistent refinement and perfection of B & L’ 
A..\\ pen resulting ftom this experience is langely responsible for 
tte eceptance today as Standards of Comparison in their respective fields. 
America’s Leading Optical Institution 
Founded ie 1853 ' ‘seit 













The innate quality of a microscope 
cannot be judged by its appear- 
ance or specifications. In- 

stead, the discriminat- 

ing buyer considers 
the factors be- 
hind the in- 
strument. 
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ANNOUNCING— 


ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL LAW 


HARRY RAYMOND TRUSLER, 
Dean of the College of Law, University of Florida 


A thorough presentation of practical problems in school law by an experienced teacher and professor of law. 


_ It provides for school executives, a systematic treatment of those questions of law which present themselves 


most frequently in their professional work. 


In selecting authorities to cite in support of any proposition, preference has been given to the decisions 
found in the various series of selected cases; and reference to these cases often will disclose exhaustive mono- 


graphic notes of highest value. 


The author presents the reader with a very definite restatement of the rights and duties of students, teachers, 
schools (public and private), and school authorities. It is not a mere digest of court decisions, but a critical organ- 


ization of them with comments, criticisms and suggestions, etc. 


ATHO-LEATHER, 478 PAGES; 6x9” 


PRICE, $6.00 NET. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


306 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 




















Moore - Wilson 
Readers 


Children will 
learn to read 
when phonetics 
are fairy tales. 


Reading 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON | 




















MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WINNETKA INDIVIDUAL 
READING MATERIAL 


By 
LIVIA YOUNGQUIST 
and 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Illustrated by 
MARGARET JANNELLI 


“Turoucn the use of the Winnetka 
Individual Reading Material the child en- 
joys learning to read, he develops correct 
reading attitudes and correct habits, mas- 
ters essential sight words and phonics, and 
can work to a large extent independently 
and individually. 


Send for free booklet 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Cah barest, Chicago 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 


VE LYS “e TRS STO SOE rs te rr tr re 
2 We NB Wie; WEE NVIZR NAYS Yi 7 LZ 
, ee Sie SK SON i» AVP i» 
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The LENNES 


WORK, DRILL and TEST SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 2-8 


INDISPENSABLE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Speed and Accuracy in Every Grade 


“We have been using The Lennes Work, Drill and 
Test Sheets in all of the schools of the city. I have 
long felt the need of work similar to this, but have 
never found anything that was so satisfactory in car- 
rying out the Arithmetic work as this material. It is 
adding speed and accuracy in every grade and also giv- 
ing added interest and impetus to number work. 

The Score Cards furnished with the material provide 
a definite record by which the progress of the student 
may be studied, his difficulties analyzed and proper edu- 
cational assistance given. This material answers the 
problem of intelligence tests and is far superior in that 
it gives a continuous check on the pupil instead of an 
occasional check. There ts nothing in print that has 
come to my attention that is in any way equal to THE 
LENNES WORK DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


The teachers as well as the students are delighted 
woth it.” City Superintendent, Indiana. 


Undoubtedly the use of this material in your 
schools would meet with results equally gratifying. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 
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The Iroquois Arithmetics 
for School and Life 


y 
DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 
oo % 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING | 


They are the first scientific arithmetics. All drill 
on the 390 Number Combinations is in direct 
proportion to their relative difficulty. Never be- 
fore has this been given in a basal arithmetic 
textbook. 


All process developments are complete and come 
in a sequence natural to the child. They are 
simple, thorough and in accord with the best 
modern thought. 


The problems throughout have a child appeal. 


Tests are frequent and varied; many of them 
are diagnostic, remedial and self-rating. 


The language is clearly understandable to the 
child. By this one stroke, the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS solve a large percentage of all 
problem errors. (See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. 
Yearbook. ) 


Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS? 


They have set a new standard in arithmetic textbook 
achievement. 


2 2°, o, 
~~ S ~~ 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 





THE PRACTICAL TYPE 
OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


underlies these new Lippincott texts 
in the drill subjects 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW 
HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER 


identifies pupil difficulty and eliminates it by 
a workable individual method. Incorporates 
the forms most needed in writing, as deter- 
mined by the authors’ tabulation of more 
than five million running words, described 
in the Third and Fourth Yearbooks of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


THE HORACE MANN 
SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


combines simple diagnostic classroom tests 
with specific drill for correcting each indi- 
vidual difficulty they discover. Is based on 
eight years’ concentrated study of pupil dif- 
ficulty. 


Information on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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Dn ey 


Adjustable 
Window Shades 


— meel every 
school requirement 














12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 








M & M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


In schools where perfect light 
and ventilation are of vital 
importance, Draper’s Adjust- 
able Window Shades prove 
their true worth. They pro- 
tect the eyes of both, teacher 
and pupil, from injury by 
shutting out the glaring rays 
of the sun, and at the same 
time let in a flood of soft 
daylight, insuring ideal study- 
ing conditions. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades will prove ideal equip- 
ment for new schools as well 
as old schools. 


Descriptive literature 
on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 


Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Established 1898 






SAGINAW, MICH. 















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





For PERMANENT PROTECTION against ,Semage 
by accident and prevent tramps apd other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aaa WISCONSIN 
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SOUND 
PROOF 
DOORS 
and 
Folding 
Partitions 


THE EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


In this day of Modern Teach- 
ing, haphazard and make- 
shift buildings are giving 


Hamlinized Doors are used 
throughout this building, 





in all studios and class 
rooms. 

Gordon & Kaelber, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Architects. 


way to schools and colleges 
that are built to meet the 
demand for concentrated 
study free from distraction. 


information TRVING HAMLIN 


request 1510 Lincoln St. . Evanston, IIl. 


New York City, Asseciate 
Architects. 





TIME NOW ; 


McKim, Mead & White, 





FOR PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


IS YOUR SCHOOLYARD 
Adeqguately Equipped? 





Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 





Children Learn Quickly 
This Interesting New Way 





Children learn quickly when 
taught by means of moving pic- 
tures—and the best moving pic- 
ture projector available today for 
school use is the DeVry. 

Travelogues — industrial films 


| —historical features, all sorts and 
| every sort of educational pictures 


are at your disposal if you havea 
DeVry standard film projector. 
Thousands of teachers have at- 
tested to the new interest pupils 
take in their work and the new 





enthusiasm that they have for it 
once moving pictures become part 
of the regular curriculum. Courses 
heretofore dull and uninviting be- 
come keenly alive and instructive 
when illustrated with motion pic- 
tures. 


Send for Free Book 


Write today for literature on visual 
education. It will tell you how 
moving pictures can help you in 
your work,where youcanobtain the 
free films made available to schools 
by the U.S. Govt., Y. M. C. A., 
etc., and why the DeVry is the 
best projector for class-room use. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street Dept. 6-U 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


PROJECTORS 





A School Fence must be permanent — of 


good materials and well built. 


Those who 


have dealt with this Company know from 
experience that we deliver a full measure 
of SERVICE as well as the best of stand- 


ard fences. 


May we send our 
School Fence Catalog? 


a 
American Fence Construction Company ' 
New a ES { 


225 West 57th Street 
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BETTER 


at lower 


CLEANING 


The tank is filled 
with kerosene or 
Arbitrin — the 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 


WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


$A AYR —_ > 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Here is a sweeping system which will cut 
your yearly cleaning bill in half. It does away 
with sweeping compounds, oils and mops— 
and the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY BRUSH! 

TO JANITORS: 
No other sweeping brush will clean around 
desks with the ease, thoroughness and speed 
of the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH. 
The handle is adjustable to your sweeping 
stroke. 


We shall be glad to send you our special propo- 
sition to schools upon receipt of this blank. 


Superintendent. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


122-108 22ND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Roaches Don’t Belong 
With the ‘3 R’s” 


Whiz FLY FUME eliminates roaches from 
Readin’, ’Ritin, and ’Rithmetic. It kills all house- 
hold insects. It is America’s leading insecticide 
for schools and all public buildings. The safest 
and surest method is to spray all cracks, corners 
and crevices regularly with @/Azz FLY FUME. 
Sold in 5-gallon cans and 30- and 60-gallon drums. 


WHIZ FLY FUME 
is an insecticide of 
superior effectiveness 
manufactured by a 
company which has 
sold WHIZ Quality 
Products all over the 
world since 1898. 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J. 











SCHOOL FLOORS- 


No longer present a problem if you use 

























R-NA-VA 
ma aa 


IT’S APPLIED WITH A MOP 


Dries immediately and 
readily responds to a 
high polish. Lasts twice 
as long as floor wax 
hundred times 








a 
more 
sightly and sanitary than 
floor oil. Cuts the cost 
of floor maintenance. 














Sn 

IDEAL FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
Where safety, sanitation, and durability are 
essential. 





Adapted for all wood floors, Terrazzo, Mastic. 
cement, linoleum, etc. 


Write for particulars today. 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
WATSEKA, ILLINOIS 


End your mat troubles and expense. 


Adopted and used in over 50,000 of the best buildings, hotels, 
theatres, stores, banks, hospitals, schools and factories in the 
United States. 

Built in link form of steel and asphalt impregnated wool felt, 
they are absolutely waterproof, which prevents them from be- 
coming slippery and eliminates the possibility of accident. They 
lay flat without creep or crawl and will not warp, buckle or 
slip. They present a comfortable, sure-footed, safe-tread—and 


“They Never Wear Out” 


Ask us to show you how Wear Proof Mats will save you money, 
give you better, safer mats and everlasting mat service. Our 
Wear Proof Book, containing complete information and prices, 
will be sent free on request. Use the coupon. 


Wear Proof Mat Co. 


2172 Fulton St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


An TANNEWITZ 
~g ~~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
f 7 Definite Superiorities 
. 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 


2—Unbreakable. 
tainer. 
tops. 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THIS IMPRINT 


ASAL S 
tl “ky, 
F rns Inc. 
ST. Pau. MINN. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 





Your Story in Pictures eaves Nothing Untold 


we The Speed 
and Recwvacy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Bay 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


buntings than all other brands combined. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


1 


You Receive Full 
Value When You 


Two Ply Cotton 


NEW YORK 


oo 
- 








ne 


E nwo LU LN 





131-133-135 Michigan St., 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 


tins and School Papers assured, : 


together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HONC(} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
Konc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 

Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Davenport, Iowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 





Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


woopD 
INSERT 


H\k/ CORK 
Gi COMPOSITION 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 










SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. [Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their corréct construction assures 
perfect operation. 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
| * . ae ° sas 

and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
| wood poles. 





Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 


directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118-206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 





THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 

Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 


saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s cheaper. 
Cut about % actual size. P 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland 
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The Honor Mark 
o 
Teacher Agencies | 


duty to American Education. 
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The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


All members are required to sub- 


The Honor Mark : 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 


Teacher Agencies 


FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


‘Distinguished Personnel Service** 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Msgr. 
“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Norma! School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 


Try us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 


PRIMARY READING 





Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 





The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 





Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 





The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 


tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 
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The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 






The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 









Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior Pecsia. We Register Only 
Retrakl le Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


“‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





SILICATE VENEER PLAT 


BLACK BOARD 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


[SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 
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The ARMSTRONG COMPANY | 
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ANO MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR. = 
© BUILDING CODE 
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“BY Your *-4 NAT 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 


the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 














MODELING CLAY 


For School and Industrial Work. 


Write us for prices on any 
quantity from five pounds 
to a car load. 


THE ZANESVILLE STONEWARE CO. 
Zanesville, Ohio 


ree mee cum emo aia Nt Ie 
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£Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer i 





We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State j 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It is Physically Impossible 


For 
CONCRETE FLOORS TO DUST 
It Treated with the 
SWAN TREATMENT tor CONCRETE 
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The Swan Company ; 

we 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. kA 

+ 

+ 
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Ae 
S N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
| EARL M NELSON 
Tl &SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
DY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
2) ingen) an ee ’ Ol7 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
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ONNELLY. SECRETARY 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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C° LLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physica] Education. 
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—_—_—__,__ _ _  uw~~ | 1 Tr WESTERN REFERENCE 
FIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY & BOND ASSOCIATION 


1020 McGEE ST. A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
Associated with 


KAN SAS C ITY & 0 John W. Million, Pres. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. ; 3 


(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


RAK AA 









TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 





AO 









May, June and July—the big months. Write, telegraph, telephone: 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 





TEACHERS WANTED crunennernient 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH a 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to ‘employers-——N oO ‘charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
48th year. “Oldest teachers’ agency in the United States under one 


continuous management.” By this union we have added many years of THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
experience to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


officials and teachers better than ever before. P : : ‘ 
Offices: 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. P. O. Box 157 has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


9 Still under same active 
Teachers Agency management. Best Schools ‘ ‘ 
and Colleges permanent cli- PROMOTIO for worthy teachers is our aim. Our 
ents. Best qualified men placement service covers the entire 














25 E. Jackson Boulevard, and women on our avail- 





able list. Prompt service. | United States. THE OHIO TEACHER, a magazine for ambitious 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Other Offices — New York, teachers, is 47 years old and circulates in every State. Write for Booklet 
Established 1885 Denver, Spokane. describing our method of placing teachers in all kinds of teaching positions, 





including colleges. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
| é v . LIAMS, Director 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 71 East State Stret- SS COLUMBUS, OHIO 


H. D. YATES, Mer. 
1377 Arcade Building ST. LOUIS MO. 


We think we have a fine list of teachers for grade, 
igh school and administrative positions. 


YOUR VACANCIES ARE APPRECIATED. 
| 











NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


Selective List of Available Candidates 


CALVERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2024 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Free Registration— No Charge Till Placed 
Now is the time to register. 


Designers and Creators of Stage Settings 
Velour Curtains, Scenery and Draperies 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 





340 West 4ist St. New York City {| 
| 








NN A gO Send for Circular 12 
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experience, desires School appointment, manage- “First steps in organizing the school library” sent 








: ene ment cafeteria, lunch room or similar work. Age free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 

3 Classified Wants 24. Prefers far West. No. 1399 Aznoe’s Central Stockton, Calif. 

i Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 

TOUUUROOUREDOUDODODODDORDDERUOROEDOSOROSODLODDODOROGEGROROSDOEOROGOOGEERAECERELEOEDeRORREDEoeeEcesoeceet aa nesaccceecseonscsnsess, 

Pa School Nurse and Physical Education teacher for WANTED 

______— POSITION WANTED high school desired in Public Schools of Southern 

Principalship, Superintendency or College posi- Wisconsin city. Must teach swimming. No. 1400 Will pay 25 cents each for copies of the January 

tion desired. Five years experience; B.S. and Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North and March, 1920, February, March, and April, 

M.A. degrees. Address 21-J, American School Michigan, Chicago. 1921, and January, 1924, issues of the Americ: = 

Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. er OTT — School Board Journal. Copies must be in fairly 
. ss ‘ , ; Can nee EE UR ee LIBRARY SUPPLIES . good condition. Address reply to Subscription 

Dietitian trained Stout Institute and Minneapolis Supplies, manuals and all necessities for main- Department, American School Board Journal 


University Hospital; over four years’ excellent taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
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points the way to reduced towel costs. Considerably worthwhile 


= savings in washroom maintenance are achieved by standardizing on 
Nibroc—the perfect paper towel. A comparative test will convince 
you that Nibrocs go farther. It takes fewer to do the job better. 


One wipes dry! If you have been accustomed to using 
two or even three paper towels—Nibrocs will prove a 
revelation in economy. Absorbent qualities of a single 
Nibroc Towel are sufficient to thoroughly dry the 
wettest pair of hands. Even children learn this fact. 


For your convenience and economical protection, 
Nibrocs are distributed one at a time from their dust- 
proof metal cabinet. Nibroc Cabinets hold twice as 
many towels as the ordinary cabinet and hence re- 
quire but half the attention. Another factor of economy. 


“Descriptive Material and Samples on Request 


BROWN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


PORTLAND MAINE 
New YorK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE * CHICAGO OFFICE 
233 Broadway 417 Oliver Building 110 So. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 1006 Candler Bldg. 900 Plymouth Building 





St. Louis OFFIce 
1012-14 Arcade Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
58 Sutter Street 
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ACOUSTICS 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 

Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 

Permalium Products Co., The 
APPRAISALS 

Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co.. David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 
BLACKBOARD—MFRD. 

Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Frost Mfg. Company, The 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 

Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
BOOK CASES 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Peterson & Company. Leonard 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Harter School Supply Company 

Heath & Co., D 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Lippincott Company, J. B. 

Merriam Co., G. Cc. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Palmer Company. The 
BUILDING MATERIAL 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Indiana Limestone Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

National Assn. of Marble Dealers 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 

National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 

Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Ince., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 


School Board Journal - 


DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES” 


urers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
tly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufact 
in - Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promp 


Weber Costello Company 
CLEANERS—SUCTION 

Super Service Co., The 
CLEANING COMPOUND 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Hansen Manufacturing Company 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Uo. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Weber Costello Company 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Palmer Company, The 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Freeport Gas Machine Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

New York Blue Print Paper Co. 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Graybar Electric Company 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FINANCES 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Comrany 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co.. Thos. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons. James B 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National Schoo] Equipment Cu. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard Schoo! Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam"’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 


INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
INSECTICIDE 
Hollingshead Co., The R. M. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical] Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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LADDERS 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

Gaylord Brothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 

Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 

Holophane Glass Company 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 

Ail-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
LOCKS—KEY LESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
MATS 

Wearproof Mat Company 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 

Denver Fire Clay Company 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 

DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Hockaday Company, The 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 
PASTE 

American Crayon Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 

Aeolian Company, The 

American Piano Company 

Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Everwear Manufacturing Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence- Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 

Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Never-Split Seat Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Mershon & Morley 

Togan-Stiles Company 
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Every School Official — 
Especially At This Time. 


| HEN school starts again, more 
classroom space is likely to be 
needed in a hurry. Now is the 
time to plan and arrange new 

“w.} teaching quarters in case the 
next term’s enrollment is larger than 
your present building can handle. 





Naturally, classrooms must be provided 
at the lowest cost—at the same time pro- 
viding the utmost comfort and efficiency. 


Our book “Schools” has solved this 
problem for many. It contains plans, 
drawings, photographs, facts and fig- 


. book 


ures, which show how others have han- 
dled problems similar to your own. 


It shows how your school district can 
have bright, airy classrooms for a nomi- 
nal cost. 


Every school official should read this 
especially at this time of year— 
to be prepared for whatever problems 
September may bring. 





Send for “Schools” today —there’s no 
obligation. Now is the time to give 
thought and consideration to coming 
school needs. 


of Year 





Write 

Today 
for Your 
Copy 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 SOUTH 25th STREET 


NEWCASTLE, 


INDIANA 















PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Sereen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 

REFRIGERATORS 
General Refrigeration Company 

REFRIGERATION MACHINES 
General Refrigeration Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilaon Corp., Jas. G. 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 

STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

SCIENTIFIC "APPARATUS—Electr. 
Standard Electric Time Company 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Sereen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., Th 
Stedman Products Co. 

STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STONEWARE SPECIALTIES 
Zanesville Stoneware Co., The 


TABLES . 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reilable Manufacturer ;, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required In or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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Palmer Company, The 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Ray West Paper Company 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfz. Co., Henry 
Rrown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Super Service Co., The 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
Young Pump Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
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Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

Young Pump Company 
VARNISHES 

Sterling Products Co., The 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products Co. 


WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Penn Art Steel Works 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
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WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
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THE IMPROMPTU SPEECH 
The superintendent of schools of Spartan- 


burg, South Carolina, Dr. Frank Evans, quite 
frequently uses the following anecdote when he 
is unexpectedly called upon for a speech. He 
has the joke so well memorized that he can let 
himself think about the speech without giving 
the joke a single thought during the telling; 
and when the audience breaks out in laughter, 
he knows that his salutatory is finished, and he 
can begin with the speech. 

“Brederen and sisters, my subject natchelly 
divides hitself into two parts. De things which 
am in de tex’, and de things which am not in 
de tex’. We'll rassle wid de las’ part fus.” 

THE REPLY LITERARY 

The superintendent of the Galesburg, Illinois, 
schools, Mr. Chester Miller, sends in his favorite 
joke, for which he claims no originality, but which 
he finds useful in interesting parents: 

The master of an elementary school in Eng- 
land sent a circular to the parents of some of 
the pupils under his charge, stating that 
judicious corporal punishment often had a ben- 
eficial effect on backward boys, and asking if 
they would approve of such a course when he 
considered it necessary. The following is one 
of the replies he got: 

“Dear sir i hav reseved ur flogeing sirkler 
and u hav My sankshen too wolup My sun Jhon 
ass much ass u like i no Jhon is a vary bad 
skolar his spaleng is simpely atroshes i hav trid 
to tech him Mysilf but he will not learn nothing 
so i hop u will bet it intow him as much assu 
kan. Urs truley. 

“P,. S.—the resin Jhon is sich a bad skoler 
is bekas he is My sun by My wifs first husband.” 

SKILLFUL QUESTIONING? 


Mr. Henry H. Turner of Turner and Thebaud, 
Architects, Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, offers a joke possibly out of the realm of 
schoolhouse architecture, but in the realm of the 
classroom. It points out a bit of bad pedagogy, for 
he permits the teacher to do the reciting and the 
pupil to do the guessing. Although he disclaims 
any originality, we think from what we know of 
Mr. Turner, that he could produce such a joke 
without any recourse to friends and other maga- 
zines. 


“Who fiddled while Rome burned?” asked the 
school teacher. 

“Hector.” 

“No.” 

“Towser.” 

“Towser ! 
Nero.” 

“Well, I knew it was somebody with a dog’s 
name.” 


What do you mean? It was 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


Mr. E. G. Bentley, of the American Seating Com- 


pany, offers a short story that can easily be used to 








Schoolmaster (delivering final admonition to departing 
pupil): ‘“‘Lastly, my boy, remember that you’l never suc- 
ceed in business if you keep your eye on the clock.” 

Pupil: ‘‘That’s going to be difficult, sir. I’m apprenticed 
to a watchmaker.” 
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get a man to open his mind about taking offense. 
Ile claims no originality for the joke, but cites it as 
an excellent example of an effective joke illustrating 
a point or a policy. This story adroitly illustrates 
differences in viewpoints and serves to break down 
the barrier of misunderstanding. 

Two old friends met in a city far from their 
respective homes, and the jollitication which 
followed resulted in their return to the hotel 
much the worse for their revel. One of them 
insisted his friend needed a doctor, and had the 
clerk call one while he put him to bed. 

The doctor arrived and quickly sensed the 
trouble. “See any pink elephants?” he inquired. 

“No,” said the patient. 

“Any sea serpents or blue dogs ?” 

“No, nothing like that either.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you sleep a few 
hours and you will be all right.” 

But the friend was not satisfied. “Look here, 
doe,” he said, “you are all wrong; my fren’s 
in a bad fix; he said he couldn’t see any sea 
serpents and blue dogs and this room is full of 
*em.” 

THINKING YOUTH 

Mr. G. O. Banting, superintendent of schools at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, contributes two school jokes 
that inform us that the youth of our land are doing 
eriginal thinking. They may not always arrive at 
the right conclusions, but nevertheless their origi- 
nality is refreshing. 

We had been talking about fire prevention in 
the kindergarten and spoke of the work of the 
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feet of surface, has eight sides, and is arranged 
so that it is convenient for the teacher to handle 
and display to the class. The blackboard stands 
40 inches from the floor and is at a convenient 
height for all pupils to see what is written. When 
the boards are swung around, they clear the teach- 
er’s desk and chair with plenty of room to spare. 
The blackboard is provided with solid bronze hinges 
and corner caps, and steel binding bronze-plated, 
and is also furnished mounted on steel pipe with 
fittings. 

The Trascher blackboard has found wide favor 
because of its adaptability to classroom use in the 
grades as well as the high school. The teacher may 
write material for various subjects, examination 
questions, ete., before the class opens and keep them 
in sight or out of sight whenever she desires. 

The firm offers a prize of $100 for the best name; 
$50 for the second best, and $25 for the third best 
name. <All answers must be in by August, 1927. 

Finnell System Moves. The Finnell System, Ince., 
which during the past 21 years has pioneered in 
the development of electric floor-scrubbing-and_pol- 
ishing machines, has removed its factory and offices 
from Hannibal, Missouri, to Elkhart, Indiana. The 
firm has been extremely successful in manufactur- 
ing machinery especially adapted to use in large 
halls, school buildings, hospitals, and public insti- 
tutions where large floor areas must be scrubbed 
in a minimum period of time and at a minimum 
cost. During the past five years, the business of 
the firm has grown with such rapidity that its old 
quarters at Hannibal have been entirely outgrown. 
The new plant at Elkhart is close to the population 
and shipping center of the country and will make it 
possible not only to greatly increase the output of 
the firm, but also will make improved servicing of 
the Finnell machinery possible. 





NEW FACTORY OF THE FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., ELKHART, IND. 


ttre department. It was suggested that we make 
pictures of a burning house and of the depart- 
ment coming to put out the fire. In making 
his picture of the house, Buddy covered nearly 
all of his paper. I questioned him about where 
he was going to make the pictures of the fire- 
truck, ete., and he replied: “This house is out 
in the country and they have no fire department 
out there to come.” 


One day, when the children were choosing 
the songs they wished to sing, Vera said she 
wished to sing “about my papa’s dying.” I was 
rather mystified for a while, but asked her if 
she wanted to sing America, for | remembered 
the line, “Land where my fathers died.” 


Good Suggestion 
Professor (giving eclocution lesson to pupil 
whose vanity far exceeds his ability): “Now, 
when you have finished, bow gracefully and leave 
the platform on tiptoe.” 
Pupil: “Why tiptoe?” 
“So that you won’t wake the audience.” 
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Name Contest for Blackboard. The K-M Supply 
Co., of Kansas City, Missouri, has announced a 
prize contest to obtain a new and more appro- 
priate name for the Trascher teacher’s swinging 
blackboard. The blackboard contains 84 square 


Trade Publications 

High-School Records. Under the title of “Higii- 
School Administration,” the Rand Kardex Service 
Corporation of Tonawanda, New York, has brought 
out a book which offers a detailed, yet concise, dis- 
cussion of the best methods which have been de- 
veloped in office procedure for high schools. The 
book is based on a study of the various phases of 
high-school administration, which involves the 
keeping of records for the several departments of 
the school. A scientific study has been made of the 
different types of records required in_ small, 
medium-size, and large high schools, and from 
these, forms have been developed for use in con- 
nection with the Rand Kardex system of filing. 


The book is the work of an experienced schoolman 
who thoroughly appreciates the difficulties and the 
need of records and who has worked out economical, 
as well as complete, plans for these records. In the 
book, the administrative problems have been or- 
ganized in six divisions, with one section of the 
book devoted to each division. The methods de- 
scribed have been carefully worked out and the 
forms shown are in regular use in many high 
schools throughout the country. 


Catalog of Miscroscopes and Accessories. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a catalog of Bausch & Lomb 
microscopes and accessories best suited to educa- 
tional institutions. The booklet describes and illus- 
trates compound, binocular, projection, and dis- 
secting microscopes, as well as lamps, magnifiers, 
reading glasses, colorimeters, microtomes, and 
telemagnifiers. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company is today 
one of the leading optical institutions of the coun- 
try and its experience of 74 years in the production 
of microscopes and accessories is responsible for the 
improvement and refinements of its products and 
the acceptance of them as standards of comparison 
in their respective fields. 
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Making Library periods 


more pl 
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easant 


and more productive 


HE school library and how it is 

regarded by pupils, is a question which 

numerous school authorities have often 
asked. Are most school libraries considered 
by pupils as “just a place to pass the time bv 
dabbling in books and magazines’? Or, are 
they used for what they were intended 
for the promotion of real conscientious read- 
ing and study? 


For many years eminent psychologists have 
talked about the relationship of “environment” 
and “atmosphere” to human life and the 
moulding of careers. This has been particu- 
larly true with school children. Today, schools 
are being built so as to provide plenty of light 
and fresh air . pleasant surroundings . . 
soothing color combinations. All these details 
have tended to create a “homelike atmosphere” 
in the classrooms. 


The library, too, where so many hours are 
spent each day, must be planned so as to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of dignity, quietness and 


‘inspiration, in order to induce conscientious 
reading. 


For fifty years Library Bureau has been the 
authority on the planning and installing ot 
such school libraries throughout the country. 
L. B. school library furniture is made so as 
to conform exactly with the school’s every re- 
quirement. Its beauty of design and sturdi- 
ness of construction have made it the choice 
of the library profession everywhere. 


For your convenience, Library Division of- 
fices are located in the following Rand Kardex 
Service branches: 118 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 451 Broadway, New York City; 
39 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 447 
Dexter-Horton Building, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; and 1903 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 


The library experts in any of these offices 
will be only too glad to answer any questions 
in regard to Library Bureau technical furni- 
ture or library supplies. Call on them! 


Library Bureau 


Division oF REMINGTON RAND 


Mail this coupon : LIBRARY BUREAU, DEPT. S.B.6, 


to any one of the renee nearest you. 
offices mentioned : Gentlemen: 


above and a free (10 Please send a free copy of your 


booklet ‘‘School Libraries.” 


copy of “School 


Libraries” will be [7 Check here if you would like to 


sent. have the L. B. Man call. 





SCHOOL 


librarians 


oo TET TITTLE TTT rT eT. 


LIBRARIES. A 
SE nen ee nae een dseedesensdeskeeaee valuable hand-book for school 
architects, 
which contains photographs 
OD wis eu 8 Soe Beer eens eer erseearwEes and plans of many prominent 
school libraries. 
will bring you a FREE copy. 


The coupon 


A corner of the 
L. B. equipped li- 
brary in the beau- 
tiful Kibler High 
School, recently 
erected in Tona- 
wanda, New York. 
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WISH 


Glendale High School 
Glendale, California 
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Austin @& Ashley, 
Architects 


Easy to Order and Easy to Install 


Definite superiorities in construction materials 
and design of Weisteel Toilet, Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, has led to their 
increasing use in public schools. 

To these superiorities are added ease of ordering 
and ease of installation, through the Weisteel 
Cooperative Plan. Just send a simple sketch of 
your space and facilities and we will forward 
complete recommendations and quotations, to 
fit your particular requirements. 


The compartments are shipped with a simple 


diagram and complete erection instructions, in- 
dexed to numbered compartment sections. No 
fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary when 
erecting Weisteel and it is virtually impossible 
to make mistakes. Specialized labor unneceses- 
sary. 

In replacing old installations, this Plan saves 
you much time, cost and worry. It assures you 
that the completed installation will be fully 
satisfactory. For new building installations, the 
Cooperative Plan is equally valuable in working 
with the architect. 


Weisteel Dominant Features: 


1. 16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing, rust-resisting, 
furniture steel. 

2. Weisteel special-design universal hinges, simple, 
fool-proof, durable. 

3. Weisteel doors are electrically welded into one 
solid unit. Foot castings are brass. Brass latch 

and pull are nickel plated. 





4. All joints are closed and sealed. No ledges or 
crevices to catch or hold dirt. 


we 


Pleasing yet practical designs harmonize with 
other quality equipment. 

6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves vou time and 
cost. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


EISTEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 


ee HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. Dressing Room 
Ti } Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) artitions 
: = Hospital 
Compartmen Branch Offices: ospi 
— Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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Put the 
Lavatories on an Economy Basis 


Put the lavatories on an economy basis Company —an organization with fifty 
by installing Onliwon Service. years experience in the manufacture of 


Onliwon Cabinets are a standard of fine _‘fine tissue. 


lavatory equipment. They are trouble- Moreover Onliwon Service is economi- 
free and easy to refill. Onliwon tissue cal. And we have actual maintenance 
is the product of the A. P. W. Paper figures to prove that it is. 


nluvon 


TOILET PAPER & PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


A. P. W. 
PAPER 
CO. 


ALBANY,N.Y. 








= 
Schools of Prominent Architects, 
| Equipped With Austral Windows 


| PARIKAVE 


Abington High School Addition, Abington, Pa., 
Heacock & Hokanson, Architects. 


Sacred Heart Parochial School, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Geo. W. Brooks, Architect. 


McKinley School, San Gabriel, Calif., 
Quinten & Kerr, Architects. 


Ventilation 


Without 
Draft 


Harry L. Johnson School, Johnson City, N. 
C. Edward Vosbury, Architect. 


High Point High School, High Point, N. C., 
Harry Barton, Architect. 


Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
Howard B. Brady, Architect. 


Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., 
Snowden Ashford, Architect. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect. 


Franklin School, Bloomfield, N. J., 
John F. Capen, Architect. 


William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


A countrywide representation of schools are shown here. 


Climatic conditions in the different 


localities vary from zero weather to a warm temperature the year around. In spite of this fact, highly 
satisfactory ventilating results are secured in all these schools through Austral Windows. 


SEND FOR THE AUSTRAL BOOK ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 


7 101 » 


AUSTRALWINDOWQO On, 





